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JUNE. 



CHAPTER I. 

" June ! June ! where are you ?" 

" I am here," answers a charming voice, and the owner of 
it trips out from behind a rose-bush, holding a Cluster of 
half-blown crimson blossoms of which she has despoiled it. 

June, the month, links spring to summer; in June the 
birds sing their sweetest, the senses are keenest; June bears 
the hope and promise of the year. June has hot fits and 
cold fits, summer skies .«nd angry tears, balmy airs and 
chilling winds. June is young and fresh, bright and hope- 
ful, gay and careless in the faith of good days to come; 
June, when fair, is fairest of the fair ; and June the month 
18 a fit prototype of June the smiling maiden who answers so 
promptly to the cry, — 

" June I June I where are you ?" 

I shall not describe to you the form or features of my 
heroine. I will but teil you that she is fair, and leave you 
to make her pieture aecording to your fancy. She has the 
love of approbation, the keen desire to please, to be liked 
and loved, without which a woman, beautiful as Venus, 
can never truthfully be oalled charming. This quality, in- 
deed, is not, as a ruie, possessed by actually beautiful women. 
Charming has become a cant phrase to-day, and is used to 
express a thousand things that it does not mean, is applied 
to a thousand people whom it is furthest from describing. 

But June is charming because she desires to charm, — 
because she is eager for love and praise, and takes pains to 
win them. Though not from every one ; — only from those 
she cares for. There is a certain proud wilfulness in her 
nature, and she likes, with the impetuousness of a young 

1» 6 



6 JüNE, 

spirit, io be either friend or.foe. She does not want the 
likiDg of those to whom she is iDdifferent, and there is not 
a shadow of truckling or time-serviDgness in her dispositioD. 

As for her name, she was born in June, and her mother, 
from some quaint fancy, called her afler the month, which 
then she thought the brightest, happiest in the year. It 
might be a good augury, — so she hoped and prayed. 

" June I June I where are you ?" 

"I am here," answered June. " What has happened, 
Madge?" 

Madge, a hoyden of sixteen, pounced upon her eousin, 
thrust a vigorous band through her arm, and cried, in jubi- 
laut accents, — 

*<Tom has come. Of course he asked for you at once, 
and Aggie said she thought you had gone home ; but I said 
I knew you hadn't, and that I would find you ; whereupon 
Tom beamed, and Aggie looked like thunder." 

June smiled. 

By this time they were half across the lawn, and a big, 
fair young man came striding out of the French Windows to 
meet them. He looked, as Madge said, beaming. A joyous 
light shone in his blue eyes as he took June's band in an 
eager clasp. No one, seeing the expression of his face, would 
have entertained a moment's doubt as to his feclings for the 
young lady whom he was greeting. And June ? 

She looked honestly pleased to see him, smiled in his eyes, 
returned the pressure of his band, and said, kindly, — 

" I am so glad you have come back, Tom. It was so dull 
without you. 

June did not blush, nor look coy or embarrassed, which 
was, perhaps, rather an unfavorable symptom for Tom. 

" Was it ?" he cried, eagerly. " I'm awfully glad to hear 
you say that. IVe been longing, longing, I can't teil you 
how, to get back. And now I have come a week before the 
time was up." 

Madge transferred her band from June's arm to Tom's. 

" Well," she cried, for she never could bear to be leffe out 
of the conversation for a minute, ^^ has aunt found a duke's 
daughter for you, and are we going to have a real swell 
eousin ?" 

" They won*t have me," laughed Tom, his eyes beaming 
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more than ever as they kept their hold on the face of which 
it seemed he could not have eDough. " I don't suit them. 
I am not their sort. Fashionable young ladies don't care for 
me. I can't daDce, and I can*t talk their Jargon, and I can*t 
niake belicve to spoon them when I don't feel like it : so they 
don*t think me worth the trouble of noticing.'* 

" How disappointed aunt must be !" seid Madge, laughing 
aloud. " It must have been as bad as taking out a piain 
daughter." 

*' Never mind, Tom," uttered June, giving him a friendly 
glance. " You have come back to people who appreciate you. 
And I am sure you are happier here, are you not ?" 

There was undoubtedly a shade of coquetry in her glance 
and manner as the young lady said this. 

**/ shovM think I am /" returned Tom, with an emphasis 
that would better be rendered by capitals than italics» 

" Poor aunt 1" remarked Madge again, mischievously, pre- 
tending to sigh. 

" My mother had Dal," answered Tom, laughing, " and he 
is exactly after her own heart." 

" But he is not her son," said June. 

" What is he like ?" asked Madge. 

" He is * quite lovely T " replied Tom. " So I heard a 
lady Ray." 

" That means he's like a hair-dresser's dummy, I suppose," 
Said Madge, scornfuUy. 

" It sounds like it, but he isn*t a bit. He's a very good- 
looking young chap, and very manly and plucky. And he 
dances ' like a seraph,' as some other lady remarked, and looks 
at every pretty woman as if he loved her." 

" How delightful I" cried Madge. " Oh, Tom, I wish you 
would have him down here I" 

" Do you suppose," said June, with mock humility, " that 
he would look at such country bumpkins as we are ?" 

Tom bestowed on her a gaze of adoration, which implied 
that she was far superior to every other woman in the world. 
He would have said it in so many words had they been alone, 
but he was afraid of Madge, whose chaff was merciless. 

" He has promised to come. He is really tremendously 
fond of my mother. I feel quite an outsider when he is 
there." 
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And Tom laughed a frank, honest langb, entirely devoid 
of envy or jealousy. 

June seemed to feel a touch of pique on her firiend's behalf, 
and Said, — 

"We will leave your mother to entertain this *lovely 
Seraph' " (with a SGornfol aocent), <' and we will make all 
the more of you." 

Tom answered her by a radiant glanee. 

At this moment Agnes came out of the window, smiling, 
yet scaroely looking pleased. 

'^ Mamma says, Tom, will you stay and have high tea with 
ns ? She is afraid it will not be a very good Substitute for 
your dinner, but we shall be delighted if you will." 

Tom feit himself rather in a cleft stick. If June were 
going to stay, he would accept joyfully ; if not, he wanted to 
walk home with her, and he was not altogether indifferent to 
bis dinner when there was no object to be gained by going 
without it. Yet he would not for the world be impolite to 
Agnes and Madge, though they were bis cousins. He hesi- 
tated for an instant. 

*< June is not going to stay to-night," interposed Madge, 
reading bis thoughts with her sharp instinct. 

Tom flushed erimson through bis fair skin : June tried to 
appear unconscious, and Agnes closed her thin Ups tighter, 
and looked as if she would like to pinch her sister. 

^^Thanks, awfully," said Tom, ailer a moment's pause, 
'^ but there are one or two people I ought to see to-night. I 
dare say my aunt will let me come another night instead. Is 
she in the drawing-room ? I will go in and see her." And 
he marched off. 

" I don't know whether you know it, Madge," observed 
Agnes, viciously, ^^ but your new waltz is on the floor, and 
Boz has torn it nearly to shreds." 

" Oh, the wretch 1" eried Madge, darting towards the 
house. 

Agnes looked at her watch. 

^* It is ten minutes to seven," she remarked to June, with 
an acidulated smile. " Won't auntie be waiting tea for you ?" 

She wanted to get June away before Tom came out again. 
She was eternally trying to separate this pair, although she 
knew that Tom was deeply in love with her cousin. But she 
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had heard that, when a woman is firmly purposed to marrj a 
man, ehe not unfrequently succeedfl, and she had long ago 
determined to marrj Tom, if there was any truth in the 
sajing. 

June saw through tbis rose, and was provoked by it. Sbe 
was not in love with Tom ; bat, when any one attempted to 
put obstaoles between bim and ber, ber regard for bim went 
np with amazing rapidity. 

Sbe particnlarly wanted bim to walk bome witb her to- 
night, bnt, as she was far too proud to seem to run afber bim, 
she answered, with a shgbtly-beightened color, — 

" Yes, I must be going. I did not know it was so late." 

And she tumed away in the direction of the gate. 

'* Give my love to auntie," Agnes calied afler her, sweetly. 

June did not reply or so much as tum ber head, which she 
held very straight up in the air. She would not condescend 
to Unger even when she got into the road, being possessed of 
that strong instinct of self-respect which prevents a proud 
woman from seeming to make the smallest advance to a man. 
Sbe had not, bowever, gone three hundred yards before she 
heard rapid steps bebind ber, and in anotber moment Tom, 
flushed and breathless, was beside ber. 

" Wby did you go witbout saying good-by to me ?" be 
asked, reproacbfully. 

'< It is late, and mamma will be waiting," answered June ; 
not that she desired to screen Agnes from Tom's displeasure, 
but because her dignity forbade her to teil bim bow she had 
been hurried away. 

He aooepted the explanation in perfect good faitb. - Now 
that he was not afraid of Madge's sharp eyes and tongue, he 
let bis gaze dwell upon June to bis heart's content. 

*' I oan't teil you," he said, with immense emphasis, " bow 
utterly delighted I am to get back. And you really have 
missed me 1 you really are glad to see me again I" 

'< I am delighted," answered June, smiling up in bis face. 

His eyes told bow fain be was to snatch her to bis heart at 
tbis confession, but he had the fear of her that pure love puts 
into the breast of a brave man. And June was not a girl to 
be kissed in a lane like a dairy-maid. 

^^ Have you thought of me sometimes since I have becn 
away?" 
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" Every day." 

" And have you thought/' trying to check bis eagerness,-^ 
" have you thought whether — whether you could give me any 
hope?" 

^^ You promised," returned June, flushing a little and af- 
fecting an air of displeasure, " not to say another word about 
that for at least siz months." 

" But it*s 80 hard 1" almost groaned Tom ; ^' you don't 
know how awfully hard it is !" 

" Teil me about London," said Juoe, imperiously. " I am 
sure you must have seen plenty of lovely and charming women 
there to make you forget all about me." 

She gave bim one of those dangerous glances as ehe spoke 
the last words to qualify their apparent bumility. 

" There was not one wbo could hold a candle to you I" 
swore Tom, with fervor. 

'^Wbat a goose you are I" said June, but she was by no 
means displeased with what she affected to consider bis folly. 

^^ It is gospel truth 1" cried Tom, more fervently than 
before. 

By tbis time they had nearly reached the rose-covered cot- 
tage where June and her mother lived. 

" May I come in and see Mrs. Rivers ?" he asked, and Juoe 
gave permission. " And, if I call to-morrow about four, shall 
I find you in ? I*ve brought you a little present from town, 
— -just a trifle as a reminder." 

'^ How good of you !" said June. *' Yes, I shall be at home 
to-morrow." 

Then they went into the house together. A lady rose from 
a low chair as they entered the little drawing-room, — ^a lady 
whom one had no difficulty in recognizing as June's mother, 
although her eyes and hair were several shades darker. She 
was rather tall, with an almost girlish figure, but her face had 
a worn and sufifering look. For the moment, as she greeted 
Tom, tbis died away in a smilc, and, for bis part, he looked 
almost as pleased to see her as he had looked at sight of 
June. 

^^ Is it you, Tom ?" she asked, in a voice that was own 
mother to June's. " What I tired of London already ?" 

" Yes," he answered, heartily. " I have come back, and I 
never was so glad in all my life to get away from a place." 
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" Bat, my dear boy, what does your mother say ?'* 
" She isn't extra pleased," admitted Tom, ** but she saw I 
shouldn't do a^iy good, however long I stayed. I'm not fit 
for London life. I hate it I It makes me feel like a bird in 
a cage." 

" Poor little bird 1" said Mrs. Rivers, smiling. " You 
must teil US all aboat your visit. You know, we women look 
upon London as a sort of paradise." 

" Oh, yes," said Tom, — " of course it's quite different for 
women. It's only natural they should like it.*' 

" I don't know whether they would care for it if they had 
it all to themselves," replied Mrs. Rivers. " They would 
want some of your sex to keep them Company." 

" Well, there are lots of fellows willing enough," remarked 
Tom. " I don't know what it is with me" (reflectively), 
'^ whether it*s the want of air, or having to wear different 
clothes, but — but" (emphatically) " I hate it." 

" But, Tom," said June, with a shade of regret in her 
voice, " don*t you like the theatres, or the opera, or balls, or 
the Park?" 

" No," answered Tom, resolutely. " At least, I like the 
play, — that is, if it makes me laugh. But," with an inkling 
of the drift of her thoughts, " I should like it all, I dare say, 
if I had any one with me I cared about." 

" Yes," and Mrs. Rivers gave a little sigh : " what a 
differenoe that makes to everything I" 

" It's getting late," remarked Tom, though he was dread- 

fuUy loath to take bis leave. '^ I'm afraid I must be going." 

" I wish we could ask you to stay," said Mrs. Rivers, " but 

our modest little tea would be a very poor Substitute for your 

dinner." 

Tom did not say how fain he would even go without dinner 
to stay another hour in the Company that he loved : he had 
delicate instincts ; he was afraid of putting these dear women, 
of whom he was so heartily fond, out of the way. 

'^ I am Coming to-morrow afternoon," he told Mrs. Rivers, 
and added, " May I ? I have brought you and June a little 
reminder from London." 

" Is it a mug with * For a good girl' on it ?" asked June, 
saucily. 

"Perhaps Tom does not thiuk that would be appropri- 
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ate/' Said Mrs. Rivers, putting a loving band on the girFs 
Shoulder. 

Tom only looked his answer. He was neyer ready with a 
pretty speech, though he would have given the world some- 
times to be able to make one. But oflentimes the people who 
have the gifl of saying pretty things have not the heart to 
feel them, and those who have the heart lack the ready 
tongue. 

Tom bade a lingering good-by, and walked off with a baoy- 
ant Step and a light heart. He was going to see his love to- 
morrow, — to have that long, uninterrupted talk with her which 
he had been unable, and had, indeed, hardly expected, to com- 
pass to-day, — to look into those eyes wherein his heaven lay, 
at those rosy Ups which dropped more pearls and diamonds 
than all Bond Street boasts, — ^lips which some day he ardeotly 
hoped to kiss, yet half accused himself for grossness for the 
thought. For his love of June was as pure and exalted as 
the love of a man can be : he looked upon her as an angel 
with the divine failings which make the angel human, the 
humanized angel a woman. 

June was Tom's first, and last, and only love. When, at 
eighteen, he came home irom Eton and found her and her 
mother established in the Kose Cottage, within ten minutes' 
walk of the rectory and fifteen of the Hall, he, in the course 
of one fortnight, lost his heart to her. 

Miss June Rivers was then thirteen, but Miss June Rivers, 
though a child in years, had already something of the woman 
in her, and was by no means deficient in the knowledge of how 
to smilc or to frown at a lover, — to send him up to Olympus 
or to cast him ioto abject despair. Her brightness, her clev- 
erness, her quick wit, were just the qualities to win the admi- 
ration of a youth not similarly gifted ; but June had the still 
greater charm of a Datural soflness and sympathy, without 
which clever and brilliant womcn are oflen hard. Tom had 
physical strength and oourage; June had the master-mind. 
She played with him, was sometimes cruel, but more oflen kind ; 
she accepted his dovotion ; she liked him to be her slave. 
And Tom was the Squire, and Miss June was not indifferent 
to the Prestige of having the great man of the place for her 
humble servant and captive. But June had her own ideas 
about love and lovers, and Tom, good and devoted as he was, 
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did DOt fulfil them. It was not enongh that he loved her, — 
not enough that she Hked him ; in day-dreams and twilight 
reveries she had instinets of some greater, diviner feeling,— r- 
a yearning of her heart to another's. She had read in her 
romances how lovers feit one to another ; when she came across 
those potent lines, — 

" And our spirits rashed together at the touohing of the Ups/' — 

she knew ihere was something which to feel would he divine ; 
there was an emotion which never, never had come near her 
in Tom's presence. Once, shyfy, diffidently, he had attempted 
to clasp her in his arms, and it had been repulsivo, hateful to 
her, and she had bidden him, with flashing eyes, never to 
presume thus again. 

Perhaps, ultimately, she thought, she might come to love 
him : she could contemplate the idea of marrying him some 
future day with great complacency. Bat it was always some 
future day, — possibly two, or three, or four years hence. 

Bat Tom was beginning to feel that he could not go on for 
an indefinite time in an indefinite position. 



CHAPTER II. 



Tom was a trial to his mother, the Honorable Mrs. EUes- 
mere. He had neyer told her a lie, never given her a 
moment's cause for anziety or nnhappiness; neither man, 
woman, nor child had ever brought a complaint against him 
sinoe he had arrived at years of discretion. Yet he was a 
trial and a vexation to her. Most mothcrs would have gone 
on their knees daily and thanked God for such a son ; but 
Mrs. Ellesmere, though she admitted grudgingly that Tom 
was a very good fellow, did not at all appreciate the qualities 
he possessed, since he lacked others which in her eyes seemed 
more important. She was a very ambitious, a thoroughly 
worldly woman. If Tom had been a brilliant, dashing scape- 
grace, she would have idolized him, and could have forgiven 
him anything ; but Tom was honest and mediocre, and she 

2 
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had notbing to forgive. He was not in any way what she 
wanted bim to be, not even in appearance. He was a fine 
young fellow, witb frank blue eyes, a trifle blunt of feature ; 
be looked like a gentleman, but a country gentleman. He 
made a capital Squire, but among tbe gilded youtb of cities 
be did not sbine. And Mrs. Ellesmere was exceptionally 
weak about a handsome face. Tom bad neitber tbe grace, 
tbe languors, nor tbe effrontery of young men of fasbion ; 
be was sby and modest witb women, be could not flatter or 
be seductively impertinent to tbeir faces and tear tbeir 
reputation to sbreds (collectively, not individually) as soon 
as tbeir backs were turned ; all women were to bim objects 
eitber of respect or pity. Tbe good ones were angels ; tbe 
otbers were weak, and, tberefore, appealed to a man's 
cbivalry and protective power. 

Mrs. Ellesmere bad longed to be proud of ber son, but sbe 
wanted outward attainments, not tbe secret virtues of beart 
and mind. Tom bad never distinguisbed bimself in any way 
tbat could send a tbrill of satisfaction tbrougb ber breast. 
He bad done notbing to make bimself talked about. At 
Eton and Oxford be bad been one of tbe many. He did not 
learn, tbougb for tbat Mrs. Ellesmere cared little. He played 
ericket and football, and boated a bit, but bis Performances 
were all average : be was neitber in tbe ericket nor tbe foot- 
ball eleven, nor tbe eigbt. And, as be was not clever, bis 
motber tbougb t sbe bad every rigbt to expect bim to excel 
in atbletibs. His masters reported favorably of bim as to 
conduot, but pronounced bim no scbolar, and ratber inclined 
to be rougb and noisy. His companions voted bim a good 
cbap, — sometimes a rare good cbap. A more liberal and 
good-natured lad tban Tom never breatbed. At Oxford be 
was only got tbrougb " smalls" by an berculean effort : most 
of bis time was spent in sucb sport as be could get. He 
became a fair sbot, be was a plucky rider, but even in tbe 
bunting-field be bad never done anytbing to make bis name 
notorious. In one art alone Tom excelled : be was a first-rate 
fisberman. On tbat accomplisbment, bowever, bis motber 
looked witb utter scorn: tbe world does not stand on tbe 
bank to see a man tbrow a fly or play a salmon, and Mrs. 
Ellosmere tbougbt notbing of success unless it bad spectators 
or an audience. 
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Tom having disappointed her in every other way, all she 
now asked or expected of him was to make a good marriage, 
— ^a good marriage as she understood it : to choose a T^oman 
of high birth or large fortune. Here, as usual, Tom thwarted 
her by falling in love with June, who, though fairly connected, 
could lay no claim to greatness of ancestry, or to even a 
moderate fortune. Personally, Mrs. EUesmere liked June, 
but she objected exoeedingly to have her for a daughter-in- 
law. 

But Tom, the most obedient and dutiful of sons, was firm 
on this one point. June was the only woman in the world 
for him, and, if he could win her, she and no other should be 
mistress of the Hall. Mrs. EUesmere dropped the subject ; 
there was no hurry for the present to oppose him, and she 
thought, when the time arrived, June would be her best ally. 
Sho saw exactly how matters stood between the young people : 
if it became necessary, she would show June something of 
life, and throw her into the society of men who would be 
almost as attractive to the girl as they were to herseif. It 
would not be a very motherly act to Tom, but his happiness 
was, as a matter of fact, not the first object of her existence. 

On the day after his retum from town, Tom came to call at 
the Kose Cottage punctually at the time appointed. But 
June was not there. She had been sent for to the rectory, as 
the singing-master had unexpectedly changed his day, and 
came over on the chance of its being convenient to his pupils. 

June was educated with her cousins. Mrs. Bryan EUes- 
mere, wife of Tom's uncle, the Reverend Bryan EUesmere, 
was sister to Mrs. Eivers, and when Captain Rivers died, 
leaving his widow indifferently provided for, Mrs. Bryan at 
once suggested that her sister should come to the Rose Cot- 
tage, then vacant, and that June should have the benefit of 
her cousins' governess and masters. And for five years the 
Programme had been successfuUy carried out with fewer differ- 
ences, jealousies, and heart-burnings than might have been 
expected, considering that June so far outshone her com- 
panions in beauty and talent. But Mrs. Bryan was a plaoid, 
easy-tempered woman, and Mrs. Rivers had an immense 
amount of tact, and was, besides, thoroughly conscious of 
and grateful for the advantages which her sister's kindness 
gave June. Tom might have been a stumbling-block, but 
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that Mrs. Bryan bad a rooted aversion to marriages between 
first-coosiDS, — a feeling wbich, as we know, was not shared 
by her eider daagbter. 

Tom arrived at tbe Rose Cottage, and, finding Mrs. Rivers 
alone, was for a moment oonscious of a pang of disappoint- 
ment, wben be suddenly betbougbt bimself bow a tit^ä-tite 
migbi be tnrned to advantage. 

He bad greeted Mrs. Rivers, bad beard tbe explanation of 
June*s absence, wben tbe idea in auestion smote bim, and 
caused bim to blusb like a scbool-girl, and tben turn sbarply 
to tbe window to oonceal bis confusion. 

Mrs. Rivers, wbose instincts were remarkably quick, knew 
in a moment what was Coming, and was well pleased that be 
sbould speak. Sbe loved Tom: she recognized and valued 
those excellent qualities in bim whicb bis motber made so 
ligbt of ; sbe knew that bis was a beart of oak, on whicb a 
woman oould safely lean ; and, loving June more tban all eise 
in tbe World, — having, indeed, no other thougbt but for her 
welfare, — sbe would fain bave given her into Tom's strong, 
safe keeping. 

If she loved bim ! Tbe best man in tbe world is a bad 
busband, a dangerous warder, for tbe woman wbo loves bim 
not. 

Tom came back and leaned against tbe mantel-sbelf. He 
was very nervous and a little bit excited. 

" I want to say sometbing to you — ^may I ?" be asked ; and 
Mrs. Rivers looked up at bim with tbe sweet smile whicb 
made her sad face ten years younger all at onoe. 

" You may say anything you like." 

Tben Tom broke into bis discourse : 

" You know — I'm sure you know bow I love June. Going 
away, and seeing all these other women of whom my motber 
thinks so much, bas only made me love and admire her ten 
times more ; she is as far beyond them as — as anything can 
be." 

^^ That is indeed praise," said Mrs. Rivers, wbo, in her 
beart of bearts, thougbt it no more tban her darling's due. 

"It's true! it's gospel true!" cried Tom, with energy. 
Tben be faltered a bit, but, fighting with bis diffidence, half 
oonquered it, and went on. <' I am getting so unsettled. I 
did not feel it so much before I went away, but now I feel as 
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if I must have something to go upon. Do you — do f/ou,^' 
imploriogly, " think she cares at all for me ? — do you think 
ßhe will marry me some day ? I don*t want to hurry her ; 
I would wait a ycar, — two years," wistfully, — " if she would 
only give me a little hope to live on ; but what I can*t stand 
is thioking that I may go on month aller month like this, 
and then, some day — heaven know» how long hence ! — she 
may say she finds she doesn^t really care for me.'' 

Tom had the most sympathetic listener. Mrs. Rivers feit 
for him, and knew what he feit, bat she would not say a word 
more than she conscientiously could. 

" My dear boy," she answered him, not without a certain 
amount of hesitation in her tone, " I know exactly how you 
feel. What you say is perfectly just and fair. I don*t think 
I need teil you how glad I should be to have you for a son : 
there is no man in the World to whom I would so gladly give 
my darling." 

And she looked up at him with a glance of sincese affection, 
whilst her eyes fiUed with tears. 

" God bless you I" cried Tom, whose own eyes were dim, 
and he took her fragile band, aod, with an impulse which 
gallantry would not have prompted him to show the fairest 
lady in the land, he kissed it twice. '^ I wish I had a mother 
who gave me credit for being something better than a lout 
and a fool I" 

It was the first time that Mrs. Kivers had ever heard him 
express the least consciousness of or bittemess about his 
mother's feeling towards him. 

She took his band and pressed it. 

" There is another reason," she said, " why it would make 
me happy to know you would be my child's husband. I 
may," trying to smile, ^' live to be an old woman, but I do not 
think so, and oh, Tom, I should be so glad to die if I could 
ieave my darling safe and happy 1" 

Then two great tears feil into her lap. 

" No, no, no I" cried Tom, with a break in his voice ; " you 
will live for years. We will take you abroad to Italy, — to 
some warm place, and " 

" What I and Ieave your hunting and shooting?" And Mrs. 
Rivers tried to smile through her tears. 

" I would do anything for you and June," said Tom. 
b 2* 
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She had only to look in bis honest face to be quite sur« tliat 
he would be as good as bis word. 

'* No, my dear boy ; you shall not be called upon to make 
any such sacrifice. ' Abroad' bas no charm for me : I would 
ratber die in my own countiy." 

" Don't talk about dying I" implored Tom. 

^' No," she answered, " we will talk about living and loving. 
Tou have not said anything to June since you came back, 
have you ?" 

" I tried to last night, but she wouldn't have it : she stopped 
me at once." 

Mrs. Rivers paused a moment, then, looking up at bim, 
Said, — 

" Will you leave it to me ? Shall I try and find out what 
her feelings for you are ? You know girls, especially girls 
who have been brought up quietly in the country like June, 
require ratber delicate treatment in the matter of their affec- 
tions." 

" Yes," replied Tom, ruefully, for he himself looked upon 
June as being (mentally) like a very delicate toy that a rüde 
breath might almost shatter. ^^ Will you ? I am sure that 
would be the best way. I*m afraid I'm ratber a rough fellow, 
and I am always ten times more awkward with June becauso 
I love her so. I feel that, if she were to send me about my 
business, I should never hold up my head again.'' 

^' Then take my advice, and do not breathe a word to her 
on the subject this aflernoon. I will talk to her to-night, and 
if you will come and see me to-morrow at twelve, when she 
will be away " 

" Thank you. God bless you, dear, dear — mother I" cried 
Tom, ending bis scntence diffidently. Then, with ardor, " How 
I shall thank God if I can ever truthfully call you that I" 

And here the form of Miss June was seen tripping by the 
window, and the next moment she came in like a flood of sun- 
shine. 

" Have you brought my present, Tom ?" she asked, as 
soon as she had greeted bim and kissed her mother. *' I have 
been quite absent all the time of my singing-lesson, wonder- 
ing and trying to guess what it could be.'' 

Then Tom, a little bit nervous how bis offering would be 
received, produced a small parcel from bis pocket. 
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Miss June, chat^ering all the time, deflly unfolded the 
Tarious wrappers, and theo brought her Ups to a very round 
O, and looked up with glistening eyes. 

" Oh, Tom 1 oh, mamma 1" — carryingit to her mother. " It 
is too handsome. I must not have it, must I ?" 

" I do not know what to say," answered Mrs. Rivers, 
smiling. She feit that it depended entirely on circumstances 
wbether June might keep and wear so valuable a trinket. 

The present was a large gold locket, with a hieroglyph in- 
tended for June in diamonds in the centre. 

" Why not ?" cried Tom, who had been expecting a remon- 
strance. " It is quite simple. Besides, you must have it. It 
wouldn't do for any one eise. It has got ' June' on it, and 
nobody eise is called June but you." 

June, who had the love of personal adornment without 
which no woman was ever a true one, clasped the locket round 
her white throat, and enjoyed several moments' contemplation 
of the effect in the chimney-glass. Then she turned to show 
herseif to her mother and Tom. 

" It is beautiful," smiled Mrs. Rivers, " and does the great- 
est credit to Tom's taste." 

Tom was looking at his beloved's eyes and Ups : nothing 
could embellish her to his mind. 

" I suppose I must take it off again," said the girl, wistfully ; 
but Tom cried, " No, no, no 1" and her mother said, — 

" You might, at all events, wear it a little longer." 

" And all this time," uttered Tom, " you," to Mrs. Rivers, 
'^ have not seen your present." And he dashed out into the 
little hall, and produced a good-sized parcel this time. It was 
a pretty velvet and gilt screen for photographs, and Mrs. Rivers 
was as much pleased with her offering as June had been. 
Both these women possessed the art of receiving a present 
gracefully, — an art more rare than one imagines, unless one 
remembers how often one has seen gifts marred by the accept- 
ance as well as, on occasion, by the offering. 

Presently Tom and June went away together down the 
garden. It was larger than the size of the house seemed to 
Warrant, and boasted some fine trees. Under one of these, 
June's favorite, the young people seated themselves. 

"Now, Tom," cried the girl, withdancing eyes, "I want 
to hear all about London, — all^ — everythiug. You must rack 
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Yoor bndns and remember everything you saw and did. Now 
begin." 

And she rested her elbow on the arm of the mstic seat, 
supported one cheek on a pretty slim white band, and looked 
up sideways at him with an intent air. 

Tom, as bidden, racked bis brains ; a puzzled and rather 
distressed look came into bis face, and he began to dig in 
the ground with bis stick, as though searching for treasure 
there. 

" Why, Tom," said June, reproachfiilly, " what are you 
waiting for ? You must have tens of thousands of things to 

teil. Why, when I go over to L for the day, I have such 

lots of things to teil mamma, I go on talking for hours.*' 

" Yes," answered Tom, " I dare say. But then youVe got 
such a clever little head, and such quick eyes, and '' 

*'And such a chattering tougue," suggested June, mis- 
chiovously. 

" Look here," exdaimed Tom, with sudden inspiration, " I 
teil you what. You ask questions, and then I'll answer them 
as well as I can." 

Thereupon June, with great promptitude, inquired what 
was the most fasbionable style of dress in London. She could 
scarcely have asked him a more difficult question. He gazed 
at her ruefully. 

" Upon my soul," he said, " I take so little notice of what 
ladies wear I" 

" Think !" commanded June, imperiously. " I suppose, 
now," with a little sigh, '^ that I look most dreadfully old- 
fashioned afler London ladies, — in fact, rather as if I came 
out of the ark ?" 

And she glanced down somewhat plaintively at her blue 
cotton frock. 

" You look much nicer than any one I saw all the time I 
was away," averred Tom. 

But June wanted information, not a compliment. 

" That is simply ridiculous," she said, loftily. " But now 
reflect, are the dresses long or short, tight or loose ? — do they 
fasten behind or before ?" 

" Short I" cried Tom, with the sudden relief of a boy who 
remembers bis lesson, — " oh, and tremendously tied back, so 
that they can hardly get one foot before the other. I saw a 
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lady call a hansom ooe day, and haye to send it away because 
she could not get into it." 

" Why did not you help her ?'* asked June. 

'* I half thought of it, bat I was afraid she might not 
likeit." 

"And what are London girls like? Do they talk mnch, 
and are they very clever and accomplished, and do they sing 
and play a great deal ?" 

" I never heard one sing or touch the piano all the time I 
was there." 

" What do they do, then r 

" They ride in the morning, and have men to luncheon, 
and drive and shop and go to aftemoons later, and dine out 
and dance all night, . and flirt," answered Tom, waxing elo> 
quent all at once. 

" Oh I" Said June, in an interested voice : " they flirt, do 
they ? How do they flirt, Tom ?" 

Tom is rather staggered by this question. Afler all, the 
Science of flirting is not very easy to explain to a tyro, though 
a tyro may acquire it in a moment withont previous education. 

" Well," he Said, wrinkling up bis forehead, " I don*t kuow 
that I can teil you ezactly what flirting is. It is — well, it is 
flirting." 

" That is rather yague," observed June, with a mischievous 
light in her eyes. " I have so oflen heard the word, and I 
should like really to know what it means." 

"It means," said Tom, again digging for inspiration, as 
though he might come upon it like a truffle, — " well, I think 
it means a girl looking at and talking to a fellow as if she wa«» 
fond of bim when she isn't." 

" But perhaps," remarked Miss June, looking askance at 
bim, — "perhaps a man sometimes thinks she looks fond 
of him when she is only trying to make berself agreeable to 
bim." 

" Oh, no," and Tom shook bis head, — " there's no mistake 
about the looks I'm thinking of." 

" And does the poor man always get taken in ?" asked June, 
with an interested air. 

"Not he: he*s generally up to the same game bimself. 
That," with energy, '^ is what I bäte about society, — there is 
so much sham and make-believe about it ; no one seems to be 
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siocere, or to carc to be real and honest ; tbej only want to take 
each other in by pretending." 

*'And your cousin, Mr. Broke, is a most aocomplisbed 
pretender ?" 

" My mother says be's perfect." 

'^ I know I shall bäte bim," said June, empbatically. 

'^ Ob, no, you won't. He*s a tborougb good cbap. Beddes, 
it's different witb bim. He's a Guardsman, and goes in for 
Society, so be must make bimself popuUr. And, by George I 
be does, too. I only bope to goodness," looking suddenly at 
June, " tbat— tbat " 

Tben be flusbed crimson, and tumed away bis face. 

" Tbat wbat ?" inquired June, witb an innocent air. 

'* Notbing," replied Tom. 



CHAFPER III. 



In tbe twiligbt June and ber motber were sitting. June 
was by tbe window, trying to work in tbe fading ligbt. 

" Come bere, my darling," said ber motber. " You are only 
trying your eyes, and I want to talk to you." 

June obediently laid down ber work and placed berself on 
a footstool at ber mother's feet, baving first kissed ber. 

*^ Well, my sweet motber," sbe said, '^ and wbat bave you 
to say to me ?" But, being a young lady of quick intuitions, 
sbe bad already made a sbrewd guess. 

" It is about Tom," said Mrs. Bivers, a little sbyly, for sbe 
feit wbat a difficult subject be was. << I do not tbink," aller 
a moment's pause, wbicb June did not attempt to break, " tbat 
tbings can go on mucb longer quite in tbe same way as tbey 
bave done. You see, Tom is a man, now, and you are 
eigbteen." 

" Well, but, my darling motber, if Tom is bappy, and I 
am bappy, wby sbould not tbings go on as tbey are ?" 

" But, dear cbild," and Mrs. Bivers stroked June's brigbt 
bair, '^ supposing tbat Tom is not bappy, — tbat be is worried, 
unsettled?" 
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" Has he been talking to you ?" cried June, flusbing up. 
'^ How anfair of bim I He promised me not to say a word to 
any one for six months." 

" Do you want to bave any secrets from me ?" asked Mrs. 
Rivers, gently. 

" No, no, darling," cried June, kisising ber motber's band ; 
" but why, wben we are all bappy, cannot be let well alone ? 
I don't want to marry : I worCt marry. Do you tbink I 
would leave you for the best man in tbe world ?" 

" There is no baste for you to many, dear, but cannot you 
see yourself tbat it is not quite fair to Tom to keep bim in a 
State of uncertainty ? He is devoted to you ; you are mixed 
up witb all bis plans for tbe future ; and, as be says, suppose, 
some day, afcer be bas gone on boping for montbs and years, 
you suddenly teil bim tbat you cannot care for bim, tbe best 
part of bis life is spoiled." 

" But," Said June, in a troubled voice, " bow can I promise 
anytbing wben I do not kuow my own mind ? I like bim — 
I am very fond of bim — I wisb be was my brotber ; but / 
am surCj " witb a little involuntary sbudder, " tbat I do not 
love bim." 

" He is 80 good and kind," pleaded bor motber ; " be would 
make sucb an excellent busband. Ab I my darling, if you 
knew bow unbappy a man can make a woman, you would 
value Tom*s love, and tbink yourself very bappy to bave 
gaiued it." 

But June sbook ber bead witb a rebellious motion. Sbe 
wanted color in ber life, — to feel emotion and passion : jog- 
trot kindness and goodness, a tarne, uneventful life, did not 
commend tbemselves to ber. 

Mrs. Rivers went on, after a sligbt pause, but ber voice bad 
cbanged : tbere was a break in it. 

" My darling, I do not want to say tbis to work on your 
feelings or persuade you against your own wisbes, but I feel 
tbat I may not be bere very long." 

" Mamma I mamma 1" cried June, in an agonized voice, 
" do you want to break my beart ?" And sbe burst into sucb 
a torrent of tears and sobs tbat ber motber was compelled to 
devote all ber energies to sootbing and consoling ber. 

It was impossible to approacb tbe subject of Tom any more 
tbat evening, but, as Mrs. Rivers bad invited bim to come and 
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hear the result of her embassy, ehe feit it absolutely necessary 
to have sometbiDg to teil bim. She tberefbre attacked the 
subject wben June came into her room next moming, and the 
result of the interview was tbat June promised to weigb and 
consider the matter seriously for the next few months, and 
that on Christmas day she would either consent to be engaged 
to Tom, or would finally teil him that be must abandon all 
hope. 

It was not yery satisfactory to any one except June, who 
tripped off to the rectory with a light beart, feeling that 
Christmas was a long way off, and that she had got a re- 
prieve. Oh, yes, no doubt ultimately she would condescend to 
become the lady of the manor, but just now she feit tbat if 
she were tied to Tom by a public engagement she should 
positively bäte him. 

Tom, who came to the Rose Cottage in the highest spirits, 
went away crestßillen: he had expected wonders from the 
intercession of June's mother ; indeed, he had almost dared to 
hope that June Would be waiting with smiles and blushes 
and her mind preparcd to accept him. Now he was absolutely 
not one step nearer than before. June had already promised 
that six months henoe she would consider the matter ; it was 
the thought of that haraasing delay, and the uncertainty at 
the end of it, whioh had prompted bis appeal to Mrs. Rivers. 
He was so dreadfully mortified at what she told him that he 
was obliged to turn to the window to conceal bis &oe. 

Mrs. Rivers feit for him, — feit, too, as if she had been to 
blame in not having been a more successfril mediator. 

" You must remember, Tom," she urged, gently, " that June 
is only eighteen, and bas seen nothing of life yet." 

Her words, so kindly meant, sent a cruel wave over poor 
Tom's drowning hopes. Of course, seeing more of life meant 
seeing other men, and no doubt there would be dozens of 
fellows better calculated to win her fancy than he. He could 
not speak; something in bis throat choked him; the gay, 
pretty little garden looked dreary to him ; the sunshine seemed 
to mock bis disappointment. 

'^ I suppose it will never be," he said, at last, turning away 
from the window with a sigh that seemed to rend bis broad 
ehest. 

" I should be very sorry if I thought so," answered Mrs. 
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Rivers, softly. " But," with an encouraging smile, " I can- 
not share your gloomy views." 

He came close up to her and looked down with intense 
earnestness into her face. 

" Is there anything — anything in the world I could do to 
make her like me ?" he said. 

She smiled. 

" You will be rather surprised if I teil you what your best 
plan would be." 

"What?"— eagerly. 

" Try not to let her see that you are so devoted to her." 

Tom's face feil. 

"I could not act a part," he answered. "And, surely, 
deceit is not the way to a good woman's heart." 

" Human natore is very perverse," said Mrs. Rivers. " Per- 
haps," looking up at him with a suspicion of a smile in her 
eyes, — " perhaps you would be still more surprised if I were 
to teil you that your love for June is increased tenfold by 
your not being sure of her feeliogs for you." 

Tom stood silent. It might be true, but the idea was re- 
pugnant to his honest nature. 

" If you could treat her just as you treat Agnes and 
Madge," pursued Mrs. Rivers, " if you could control your 
eyes when you look at her, if you could seem very cheerful, 
and forbear all allusion to your hopes for the present, you 
would pique her : she would begin to think more about you. 
Eveiy girl and woman is much the same : it is not only June 
who is perverse about love." 

Tom looked dreadfully forlorn and unhappy. He thought 
about the camel going through the eye of a needle. If June's 
mother had asked some great sacrifice of him, — say not to 
shoot or hunt until Christmas, — ^he was quite sure he could 
have made it ; but to live a lie, to play a part I — no, that was 
an utter impossibility. Must he fail just simply because he 
was honest, and true, and straightforward ? 

Mrs. Rivers read his thoughts, for, indeed, Tom's face was 
an open page. 

" I see you do not appreciate my advice," she said, softly, 

" and, to teil you the truth, I am a little ashamed of having 

given it. No, Tom, I am sure you could not pretend : so be 

just your own true seif, and no doubt, when June is a little 

B 3 
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older and a little wiser, she will value your love. She is 
only a child now ; aod you know you are sure of my good 
Offices." 

Not long aflerwards, Tom took bis leave. He was going 
to the rectory to ask his annt to give him some luocheon ; he 
could not keep away from June any more than the moth can 
help circling round the light. At first he walked slowly and 
with downcast eyes, but, as he drew nearer the spot where his 
love was, his feet involuntarily stepped out faster, and hope 
began to smooth his ruffled brow. Just within the gate he 
met Agnes, basket and scissors in band, cutting flowers. She 
smiled at him very sweetly, for she had two smiles, one when 
she was really pleased and happy, and another when she was 
spiteful or annoyed and wished to conceal her feelings. 

" I am so glad you have come," she Said, and pulled off a 
garden-glove to give him her band. " The cbildren,'* with 
gentle playfulness, " are at their lessons. You won*t mind 
bolding this bäsket for me, will you ?" 

Miss Ellesmere passed for being a religious young lady. 
She knew the lesson-hour was over, because she had heard 
the Stahle clock strike one, but she made this false announce- 
ment with perfect composure. 

Tom took the basket. He always feit obliged to do what 
Agnes asked him, because, utterly devoid of vanity though 
he was, he could not help being aware that she was fond of 
him in something more than a cousinly way ; so he was es- 
pecially careful not to slight her. 

" By the way," she said, " now that you are here, why 
should I not make use of your long legs and arms ? I saw 
some lovely wild honeysuckle in the paddock hedge yesterday, 
and two or three trails of it would look charming hanging 
from the vases. This is the nearest way now.*' And she 
made for the gate by which he had entered. 

Tom feit that he was being carried away from June, and 
his heart sank ; but he did what was required of him with a 
good grace. 

" When is aunt Coming back ?" inquired Agnes, with affec- 
tionate interest. 

" The end of the month. She is going to bring some people 
with her : so you young ladies may expect a little gayety." 

" I do not care for gayety," remarked Agnes, with gentle 
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gravity. " I have only one idea of happiness, — ^that is to be 
always with the people I know and love.** 

How sweet those words would have sounded from June's 
lips I bat, spoken by Agnes, they seemed a shade flat and cold 
toTom. 

" But June and Madge will be delighted," pursued Agnes, 
and he feit more chilled than ever. " Who is Coming ?" she 
asked, as he remained silent. 

" Dal is to be one, I know. I am not sure of the others.*' 

'^And is he really so handsome and fascinating ?" said 
Agnes, lifling her eyes to his face. " Or were you joking 
when you said that all girls feil in love with him ?" 

This was not precisely what Tom had stated, and it some- 
what jarred upon him to hear it put in such a manner. 

'' I don*t know that I said that exactly, did I ?'* he answered, 
rather awkwardly. " He is a very nice chap, and very good- 
looking, but he may not be everybody's taste, and I don't 
think he cares about girls." 

" Does not care about girls I" echoed Agnes, looking up 
with wondering, innocent eyes, and Tom feit quite angry with 
himself for having hinted at something which such a pure, 
saint-like creature would be unable to comprehend. 

<' Here's a splendid bit !" he exclaimed, making a dash at 
the hedge in his eagemess to change the subject. ^^ That will 
be enough now, won*t it?" for he thought lessons must surely 
be over by this time. 

^' Yes," said Agnes, reluctantly. '* Thank you so much, 
Tom." 

" By the way," he remarked, stopping, " I have brought you 
and Madge a fairing from London. I may as well give you 
yours now." And he produced a gold hangle wrapped in tissue* 
paper. 

" Oh, Tom, how kind you are 1" said Agnes. " You never 
forget any one. How beautiful ! It is really too much." 

But all the time she was jealously wondering what he had 
brought June ; for, if June's present were handsomer or cost- 
lier, it would take all the pleasure out of hers. 

" Put it on my arm,** she said ; and then, looking up and 
letting a little tremor steal into her voice, she murmured, — 

" You know, dear Tom, how I shall prize this.** 

'' Oh,** replied Tom, briskly, << it is quite a trifle. I am glad 
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you like it. Let*8 go and find Madge and give her hers, sliall 
we ?" And he turned back towards the honse, and b^an to 
Btride along, until Agnes cried, — 

" Oh, Tom, you forget that my 1^ are not so long as 
yours. I shall have to ran, and it ib so hot T' 

Tom slackened his paoe and stifled a sigh. He never feit 
quite happy with Agnes ; there was always a remorseful Sen- 
sation in his heart that she was the best, sweetest, purest crea- 
ture in the world, and that he did not appreciate her as he 
onght. June's failings wcre lovely in his eyes ; Agnes's good- 
ness oppressed him. 

" I have looked after yonr favorites since you have been 
away," she told him, — *' old Hallam, and Jenkins, and little 
Michael." 

" That's awfully good of you. I know they'll be tremen- 
dously grateful.'* 

" And— do you know ? — I have had quite an inspiration 
about your new cottages." 

At this moment a whoop irom Madge's voice made itself 
heard, foUowed by a fünt, silvery peal that sent Tom's blood 
careering through his veins. 

Hallam and Jenkins, little Michael and model cottages, 
went straight out of his head, and his feet took to themselves 
wings in the direction of the voices. 

Agnes did not attempt to keep up with him ; her heart 
swelled with bitterness: for such a religious and Christian 
young lady, her feelings were exceedingly uncharitable and 
angry. • 

<< What a fool he is I" she muttered, between her teeth. 
'* He cannot see that she does not care two pins for him. 
Perhaps he will find out a little more about her when Dallas 
Broke comes.'* 

Then she went into the honse by the back way to order a 
Cover to be laid for Mr. Ellesmere. 

Meantime, Tom hurried to the spot where June and Madge 
were playing lawn-tennis. Madge greeted him with loud wel- 
come. June was a trifle distant She wished him to know 
that she was displeased at his having presumed to speak to 
her mother, and he noticed the change in her manner, guessed 
the cause of it, and, foolish fellow, was much cast down and 
humbled. 
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" Here, Madge," he said, presenting his offering, — " bere 
is something for yon from London." 

Madge uttered a scream ot* delight, and, without further 
ceremony, flung her arms round her ooasin and kused him. 

" Oh, you dear, sweet, deliciouä Tom !'* she cried. " How 
truly heavenly of you I I will never, never take tt off as long 
as I live, not even to wash, and it shall be buried with me." 
Then, with startling suddenness, ^< What haVe you given 
Agnes — and June ?*' And she caught both June's wrists to 
See if either were similarly adorned. 

" Tom brought me a locket/' said June, blushing a little. 

It had been decided by her mother that she might keep 
it, but had better not wear-it for the present. 

" Then why haven*t you got it on, you ungrateful wretch ?" 
cried Madge. " Or," suspiciously, "perhaps you have, in- 
ßide your f'rock." 

Tom's heart beat « shade faster. How he would like to 
think of his offering lying nestling against her fair neck I 

But June shook her head. 

" And, dear, dearest Tom," pursued Madge, " is my hangle 
like Agnes's? Hers is not better," imploringly, " is it?" 

" To the best of my belief, they are both exactly alike," 
replied Tom. 

"Bless you, my sweet Tom!" with another hug; "you 
are an angel. It is so disgusting Agnes always having the 
best of everything and her choice just because she happens 
to be the eldest 1" 

" Never mind, Madge," laughed June, gayly : " it will not 
always be an advantage to her to be the eldest." 

"No; she*ll be an old maid first, that's one comfort," 
retumed Madge. 

She was not at all devoted to her eider sister, who, as she 
said to June, had a hateful knack of making her look to dis- 
advantage before other people. " If they could only be mice 
in the wall, though," she remarked, to console herseif, ** they 
would soon See that I am a much nieer person in the bosom 
of my family than that ^weet Miss EUesmere." 

June and Madge were always arrayed on the same side, 
though June tried to be neutral and to restrain Madge's com- 
bative ardor. But she did not love Agnes: their natures 
were quite antipathetic. 

3* 
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" Tom," Said Madge, hanging affectionately on her cousin's 
ann, " wouldn't you like to ask us up to the Hall ? I can't 
help thinking the strawberries must want eating veiy badly." 

" My dear girl," answered Tom, " I sent them all off to my 
mother, with a lot of other things, this morning ; bat there 
will be plenty more to-morrow. Suppose, now," with a sud- 
den inspiration, " you all come up to dinncr." 

"Not dinner, my beloved Tom," said Madge, coaxingly, 
" and not att, June and I hate dinner, don*t we, June ? — 
sitting for everlasting and having things handed you that you 
hate, and then, when the best part comes, the sweets, you can 
only have one helping, and arc obliged to gobble that up. 
Let's have high tea and all sorts of nice sweets. Mrs. Proby 
is A 1 at them. And — ^yes, ask ua to-morrow, because Agnes 
is going to tea with Mrs. Goodchild. We don't want her ; 
she always spoils our fun." 

"We must not hurt her feelings," said Tom, decisively. 
" It would not be kind to fix a day when we know she can- 
not be one of the party." 

" Look here, sweet coz," whispered Madge, twining her 
fingers round his arm, " if you have us to-morrow, it will be 
much nicer for you, — Agnes away, and papa writing his ser- 
mon. Mamma will bring us, and she will go to sleep aller 
tea, and then you and June and I will go on the water, and 
I," coaxingly, " will row you two about. Don't you think 
that would be nice ? And then you can fix an early day and 
have those three to dinner, and June and I will have tea 
with Auntie Cläre, and enjoy ourselves ever so." 

The cunning minx was quite aware of the bait she was offer- 
ing Tom, and he rose to it just as she expected. 

" I will manage it," she said, reassuringly : " you hold 
your tongue, Tom, and I will introduce the subject at 
luncheon." 

And, with fearless boldness, Madge announced her project 
almost as soon as they were seated, and neither father nor 
mother made any objection. Agnes went a shade paler and 
smiled. 

" Is it not rather selfish of you both," she said, soflly, " to 
victimize Tom, who, you know, detests high tea?" 

And she looked at June, who reddened with vexation ; but 
Madge flew to the rescue. 
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" Don't you fret, Aggie" (her Eton brother supplied her 
with slang) ; " our delightful society will make up to this dear 
pet for any llttle privation he may have to enduro. We will 
make him quite happy." 

Mr. aad Mrs. Ellesmere smiled. They were very indul- 
gent parents, and, as Tom was ODe of the family, they did 
not think it necessary to chide Madge for his benefit. 

Agnes Said no more. Though she smiledy her heart was 
bitter within her, and she repeated over and over again to 
herseif, — 

" Ah ! wait until Dallas comes I" 



CHAPTER IV. 



One moming, about a fortnight later, Madge was career- 
ing down the road to the Kose Cottage to meet June. Almost 
before her cousin came within ear-shot, Madge shouted out, 
^^ I have Seen him !'' and, when she arrived within reasonable 
distance, she continued, still in a high key, — 

** I have Seen the lovely seraph !'* 

" Well," Said June, in her usual voice, " and what is he 
like?" 

Madge paused for a moment and made one of her ingenious 
faces. She was a great adept at contorting her countenance, 
and was able to excite even her brother's envy by this talent. 

" I deeply regret to say," she answered, grudgingly, " that 
he ü good-looking, and that he does not resemble the hair- 
dresser's dummy in Harper's. But," reflectively, " I have 
always from the first moment intended to call him La-di-da, 
and I shall, whether it's appropriate or not." 

^' Oh I" Said June, looking rather disappointed. She had 
quite made up her mind not to like Mr. Broke, because she 
considered that he stood in Tom's light and was a sort of 
treacherous Jacob in diverting Mrs. Ellesmere's affections 
from their legitimate course. She, as well as Madge, had 
determined that she would be stauch to Tom and would not 
be induced by any blandishments to go over to the interloper. 
If Madge, who was not impressionable, but very tenacious of 
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her opinionS) was already favorably indined towards bim, it 
was ratfaer ao unfortunate augary. 

" Where did you see him ?*' she asked. 

" Well, between you and me," said Madge, lowering her 
voice, " I lay in wait for him. I saw Tom go by in the dog- 
cart, so about the time I knew they would be Coming back 
from the Station I sauntered up to the top of the hill. Tom 
was driving old Sally, and he always lets her walk up'the last 
little bit, so I met them quite hy acciderU at that particular 
spot, and had a perfect view of La-di-da. I took my eye quite 
füll of him, and he pulled off his billycock in the most polite 
manner, not in the languid style, but rather abruptly, if any- 
thing. And, I say, Juny darling, don't think me a sneak and 
a turncoät, — of course Tom is worth fifly thousand of him, 
but really and truly in looks he does rather take the shine 
out of him." 

June looked indignant 

" At all events," she remarked, " there will be one person 
left to stand up for Tom." 

" And do you suppose," cried Madge, excitedly, " that I 
am not going to stand up for him ? Didn't I teil you that I 
mean to call the other La-di-da, even though he does not 
looklikeit?" 

" Then," said June, " I don't see the point of the joke." 

^^ Don*t be a cross-patch, darling !" cried Madge, hanging 
on her cousin, as it was her habit to hang on every one witli 
whom she was on terms of affection. " I dare say I shall 
hate him ; but you wouldn*t have me teil stories, would you ?" 

Later in the morning, when the cousins were engaged on a 
French exercise, Agnes being also of the party, Madge looked 
up suddenly, and said, — 

" I say, June, I wish I was going to dine at the Hall to- 
night. It will be awful fun, I expect." 

June rested her chin on her band reflectively. 

" I don't know about fun," she answered. " I think I shall 
feel dreadfuUy nervous, as I have nevor been to a real dinner- 
party before." 

" Well, don't forget your manners, whatever you do. Re- 
member, you mustn't eat with your knife, or tie your napkin 
round your neck, or wipe your mouth on the table-cloth, or 
help yourself too largely of any dish you fancy, as the book 
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of etiquette says. And don't ask for a ring to put yonr 
napkia in after dinncr, and, whatever you do, don't stuff your 
bread into your mouth, but break it with your fingers." 

Madgc laughed aloud at her own sally, and June joined in 
chorus. 

*^ Do not you think you had better go on with your ezer- 
cises ?'* Said Agnes, acidly. 

" Bother ezercises !'* retorted Madge, plunging both hands 
into her curly head. " There isn't a dinner-party at the Hall 
every night. Juny, I wonder if La-di-da will take you in to 
dinner ? Tom can't, of course." 

** I suppose/' remarked Agnes, looking at June with what 
Madge called her crocodile smile, ^' Tom will be cast off iike 
an old glove now." 

" Why ?" asked June, looking her cousin füll in the face. 

" Oh," returned Agaes, " people who are so fond of ex- 
citement and fresh faces generally treat old friends Iike old 
gloves." 

A flash came into June*s eyes and a slight tremor to her 
Yoice, always a sure sign with her of rising temper. 

" I think that is a very poor simile at the best," she said. 
" People generally discard old gloves when they have done 
with them. I never heard it was a virtue to go on wearing 
them after they were torn or dirty." 

** Yes," eehoed Madge, " and Tom isn't likely to get old, 
or torn, or dirty." 

"And,** continued June, now that her blood was up, "I 
think a person must have a very small heart or mind who can 
only Iike or be amused by one friend or one set of ideas." 

" As this is supposed to be lesson-time," said Agnes, coldly, 
"I think it would be more conscientious to work than to 
argue." 

" Conscientious ! bosh 1" muttered Madge. 

June's eyes were bright and her face was aflame ; she looked 
beut on battle ; but suddenly, making an effort over herseif, 
she stooped her head and began to write very fast. 

Certainly Agnes was the most aggravating creature in the 
World ; and yet in society she was always considered so very 
sweet. 

The evening arrived, and June, equipped for her first din- 
ner-party, was awaiting with nervous impaticnce the advent 
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of her anders carriage. She was to go with Mr. aod Mrs. 
Biyan Eilesmere and Agnes, her mother having declined the 
inritation on the score of her health. Mrs. Rivers was de- 
lighted with her darling's appearance. June was dressed in 
white, with scarlet geraninms in her hair ; two rows of small 
pearls eircled her fair white throat. There had been a lengthy 
discussion abont the propriety of her wearing Tom's locket, 
but in the end her mother had persuaded her against it. 
Every one would remark it, — every one of the home-circle, — 
and every one would put a certain construction upon June 
receiving and wearing so handsome a gifl. 

For the last few days — in fact, ever since the date of Mr. 
Brokers arrival was notified — June's regard for Tom had been 
steadily going up. She mental iy ranged herseif on his side, 
and determined to do battle with his rival. She would be 
Tom's Champion ; every one should see that she was not to 
be dazzled by merctricious qualities ; she would openly show 
her preference for Tom's honest manliness in Opposition to the 
drawing-room fascinations of his cousin. Ic had been a shock 
to her to find Madge prepared to go over to the enemy, but 
it made her all the more determined to be true to her colors. 
Her heart was füll of the kindest feelings for Tom as she 
Started for the Hall. 

" My dear child, how nice you look !" said Mrs. Bryan, 
kindly ; and her uncle exclaimed, — 

" Why, Juny, you will be the belle of the party 1" and 
Agnes smiled, and said, — 

" Oh, yes, I am quite sure you will," for, cost what it 
might, she liked to keep up her character for sweetness, es- 
pecially before her father, who had a great opinion of her. 
8he was not quite so careful with her mother. 

How June*s heart beat as she entered the drawing-room 
with Agnes in the wake of the eider pair, and how Tom's face 
beamed with pride and delight at the sight of his dear love 
looking more beautiful than he had ever seen her look I Not 
even the transient disappointment of remarking that she did 
not wear his gift could mar his joy at sight of her. 

Mrs. Eilesmere, who always made a point of being espe- 
cially gracious to June because she had designs against her, 
was positively cordial : a casual observer would have imagined 
that she entirely approved her son's choice. She was a thor* 
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ough woman öf the world, and never strengthened an adver- 
8ary*8 game by showing her own hand. 

True to the part she had laid down for herseif, June smiled 
at Tom, and looked in his face with so kind an ezpression that 
he was in a seventh heaven. Some of the guests, seeing this, 
Said to themselves there was no doubt how matters stood be- 
tween the young people ; and June, who was more ardent than 
judicious in her chämpionship, would have been quite content 
to know that she was thought to be fond of him. She tried 
not to See Mr. Broke, but, when Tom was forced to leave her 
to greet some new arrivals, she involuntarily glanced in his 
direction, and met his eyes füll. Instantly she averted her 
own, and was miserable to feel the sudden mantling of blood 
in her cheeks. Oh, how furious she was with herseif, and 
how helpless she feit I 

Agnes was near her. 

^^ Well,'' she said, smiling, just as June was at the zenith of 
her blush and anguish, ^< and do you also think him so beau- 
tiful?" 

June could not find a word to answer. MercifuUy, there 
was a small table near her, on which lay a book of photo- 
graphs, and she opened it, and feigned to be engrossed by them, 
gradually getting her face farther away from Mr. Brokers ränge 
of Vision. Well, perhaps he was good-looking : what ofthat ? 
No doubt all his wares were in his Windows. What annoyed 
her most was that he was so utterly different from what she 
fancied. Her idea of him had been taken from the pictures of 
languid swells and haw-haw young men portrayed in ^^ Punch ;" 
and nothing could be more unlike. He was Standing up very 
straight in a soldier-Iike attitude ; instead of the die-away look 
she expected, his glance was as straight and keen as a young 
eagle's, and his manner was perfectly free from the smallest 
assumption or consciousness. 

June was horribly disappointed. She had said to herseif, 
'^ I shall not be so mean as Madge. I shall not go over to the 
enemy even by thinking him handsome," and she feit herseif 
already bound to admit his comeliness. She tried, therefore, 
to buoy herseif up by feeling more indignant than ever against 
him. 

The party went in to dinner. Mr. Broke did not take June, 
bat was placed on her other side, seeing which, she kept her 
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face sedulously averted from him, and talked with the greätest 
apparent interest to her neighbor, every now and then shoot- 
iDg a kind glanoe at Tom, which he invariably met and re- 
turoed with ardor. 

" I am not going to be won over bj this Adonis ; have no 
fear on that score," said her eyes ; and Tom, though not a 
thonght-reader, translated her look, and feit his heart swell 
with happiness. 

Towards the end of dinner, by an accident which June 
deeply deplored, she let her ian fall on the aide of Mr. Broke, 
and in a moment he had stooped, picked it up, and prescnted 
it to her. She could not bat thank him and look gracious, 
and he, having once attracted her attention, did not mean to 
lose it again just yet. He had seen that she wished to avoid 
him, and, being unaccustomed to sach treatment, was piqued. 

" What acharmingold place thisis!" he said, planging into 
conversation with the first remark that occarred to him-; and 
June replied by the monosjllable, " Yes." " I had no idea it 
was so pretty," continued the Guardsman. " Yoa know I have 
not been here for ages, — not since I was qaite a little chap. 
There was a family qaarrel or something, and my mother and 
Aunt- Vi didn't speak for years. Families are always quarrel- 
ling, aren't they ?" 

" We never quarrel,'* returned Jane, with some coldness. 

" By Jove ! what a happy family !" Bat there was no 
sarcasm in Mr. Brokers voice : the remark sounded quite sin- 
cere. " You are — don*t think me inquisitive — ^but you are a 
sort of cousin of Tom's, are you not?" 

^' No," answercd June. *^ His uncle and aunt are mine, and 
that makes us forget sometimes that we are not actually re- 
lated." 

" What a good chap he is I" and, though June tried to look 
upon the Speaker as a second Judas, she could not teil hersclf 
that his voice conveyed the idea of treacbery. 

" Yes," she answered, with enthusiasm, " that he is. We 
missed him so dreadfaUy when he was away, and we were so 
delighted when he came back." 

And Miss June, in her ardor to do battle for Tom and to 
shoot arrows at his rival, quite forgets what Interpretation a 
stranger may put on the warmth of her manner. 

" I can answer for it Tom was delighted to get back," ro- 
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turned Mr. Brokc, in a low voice ; and then June's eyes met 
his, and she knew in an instant what Tom meant when he said 
that Dal looked at every woman as if he loved her. His good 
looks, his pleasant manncr, irritated and incensed her; her 
loyalty to Tom was waging war against her inclination to admit 
his cousin's pleasing qualities. 

" Tom hates London," she said : " he is not suited for it, er 
it for him. He is much too honest, and sincere, and straight- 
forward." 

" Oh !" said the young Guardsman, with a slight twinkle 
in his dark-blue eyes. *^ And do you think people who like 
London, or who live in it, are all ruffians and hypocrites ?" 

" I think," answered June, surprising even herseif by her 
warmth, <^ that they are artificial and heartless and don't eure 
for any one but themselves." 

" Is that Tom's verdict?" 

" Oh, no 1 Tom never says a word against any one." 

" Then, of course, you have no desire to go to Londo i 
yourself?" 

" No," said June ; and then, bethinking her of how ardently 
she had always longed to see something of socicty and towu 
life, and being the soul of truth, she puUed up short, and 
added, hesitatingly, — " at least " 

But here there was a rustle, and Mr. Broke was left to con- 
clude June's sentence as he pleased. 

" She's deuced fond of Tom 1 — ^lucky chap I — ^and she's a 
sweet, pretty girL Got a spiee of the devil in her, too !" And 
then he dismissed her from his mind, and began to talk to 
his neighbor about horses. 

June füllowed the flock of ladies to the drawing-room with 
an unaccustomed sense of irritation. The very manner in 
which Mr. Broke put back her chair and stood aside for her 
to pass had a grace which she could not help remarking and 
approving. She therefore gave Tom, who stood at the door, 
a smile of extra sweetness and affoction, and his honest hcart 
throbbed with joy. June was really beginning to care for 
him, and in the way he wanted ! And she had not, it was 
evident, been at all dazzled by his cousin's good looks and 
manners. 

Mean white, June's heart was fiercely accusing her of 
treachery. She had resolved not to find Mr. Broke hand- 

4 
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8ome or fascinatiog, and, in spite of berself, sbe could not 
bat own that he was superior to any of bis kind sbe bad jet 
Seen. He did make Tom — dear, good, true, faitbfui, bonest 
Tom ; sbe beaped adjecdves upon bim — ^look bomely : Madge's 
vulgär expressioQ about bis taking ^^ tbe sbine out of Tom ia 
looks" was true. Thereupon June resolved, witb immense 
energy, tbat, since sbe could not deny tbe Guardsman's at- 
tractions, sbe would remove berself from tbeir spbere : sbe 
would neitber talk to nor look at bim. 

Tom, as soon as be entered tbe drawing-room, went straigbt 
to June. Duty made no more calls upon bim for tbe present ; 
now be could take bis pleasure. So be marcbed boldlj up 
and sat down beside ber, and sbe welcomed bim witb ber 
kindest glance, and perbaps was not any more aware tban Tom 
tbat sbe was acting. 

" How nice you look 1" be wbispered, witb a gaze of de- 
vouring admiration, — " mucb nicer tban any one eise here. I 
wisb you bad worn my locket, tbougb. But you will, some 
day," in a bappy, confident tone. 

" Husb !" Said June, smiling, bat involuntarily feeling a little 
sbock of coldness. 

^^ I wisb I migbt sbow yoa sometbing eise I bougbt at tbe 
same time," continued Tom, emboldened by tbe generous wines 
be bad been drinking, and still more by tbe intoxicating in- 
flaence of bis love's eyes. " Well, what do you tbink of 
Dal ?" be burried on, seeing tbat June frowned a little. 

"Ob, I suppose be is bandsome," sbe answered, in a 
grudging tone. 

" But you*re not * Struck all of a beap* witb bim, like a good 
many women ?" — eagerly. 

" Not at all," Said June, witb a sligbt accent of contempt. 

" By George ! I can't teil you bow bappy I am !" ezclaimed 
Tom. " I was in an awful funk, I don't mind telling you 
now \ but if you bad taken to bim like my motber and tbe 
rest of tbem, I swear to beaven I don't tbink I could bave 
borne it." 

At tbat moment June looked up and saw Mr. Broke sitting 
very close to a pretty married woman wbo was staying at tbe 
Hall. His eyes were fixed on ber in an expressive manner ; 
he might bave been talking about tbe weatber, but be certainly 
looked as tbougb be were swearing undying devotion. 
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'< I should like some one that I could have a little more to 
myseUV said June, in a still more scornful tone. 

" Weil, you know where to get that," whiispered Tom, ar- 
dently, " But I want you to like Dal a little bit for my sake : 
he thioks you lovely. He told me so just now." 

" He is very kind," observed June, feeling — heaven knows 
why I — ^rather indignant. 

" You must all come up and play lawn-tennis to-morrow 
aflernoon, — Madge too. I have got another court marked 
out; and when Jack comes home" (the reetor's son) " we are 
going to have a cricket-match. Dal was in the Eton eleven, 
you icnow." 

" What an Admirable Crichton your cousin seems to be I" 
remarked June, with the nearest approach to a sneer which 
she had ever accomplished in her life. 

" Come, you must not set yourself against him," said Tom. 
'< That would be almost as bad as if you liked him too much." 

When June, at a sign from Mrs. Bryan, rose to depart, Mr. 
Broke came forward to wish her good-night. She would have 
liked to pass him with a bow, but he took her band, just 
clasped it for a moment gently, but in a manner that seemed 
to oonvey admiration, regard, regret at parting, and then Tom 
gave her bis arm, took her to the carriage, and squeezed her 
fingers with an ardor which, though symbolical of bis afifec- 
tion, was distinctly painful to bis victim. 

June went home displeased and out of sorts. 



CHAPTER V. 



" What do you think of June Rivers ?" 

** I think her charming." 

Mrs. Ellesmere was seated at a writing-table in her boudoir 
the morning afber the dinner-party, and Dallas Broke was en- 
sconced in a luxurious chair near the open window. 

" Tom is a lucky ehap." 

/^ She does not care for him," said Mrs. Ellesmere. 
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Dallas opened bis ejes. 

'^ Mj dear annt T' he ezclaimcd, " not care for him I Whj, 
I Dever saw a girl more sweet od a fellow." 

Mrs. Ellesmere drew her brows togetber. Sbe had been 
too mucb eDgrossed witb her otber guests to remark Judc's 
bebavior tbe previoua eveDing. 

" My dear boy, you are mistaken." 

" Not I," retumed Dallas, Btoutly. " Sbe couldn't look at 
any one or speak of any oDe but Tom. It was all Tom. Jove ! 
ehe snubbed me properly, — gave me to understand tbat I 
wasD't fit to black bis boots." 

Mrs. Ellesmere smiled. 

'^ Dal ! how caD you talk such nonsense ?*' 

^^ Faet, on my honor. But sbe's awfully pretty, and a 
thorougb lady, and Tom ougbt to tbink himself unoommonly 
lucky." 

'^ But I do not want bim to marry her," said Mrs. Elles- 
mere, suddenly attacked by a suspicion tbat June was per- 
baps a very artful young person, wbo bad been acting a part 
until now in only seeming to care for Tom in a sisterly way. 

" Wby not ?" asked Dallas. " I sbould bave tbougbt if 
be bad searcbed England over be couldn't bave done better. 
By tbe way, wbo are her people ?" 

^^ Her motber is a lady-Iike woman, fairly connected. Sbe 
is sister to my sister-in-law, Bryan's wife ; and her fatber 
was a gentleman, but ratber good-for-notbing. Was by way 
of breaking her mother*s beart, I believe, as far as a woman *s 
beart ever gets broken" (a little contemptuously), — " went off 
witb some otber woman, I bave beard." 

" He dida't sign any one eise's name by accident, or any- 
thing of tbat sort ?" 

" Ob, no. I believe be was only unprincipled where tbe 
otber sex was concerned." 

"Obl" said Dallas, ligbtly. « Then, Aunt Vi, what 
objection could you bave to Tom marrying her ?'* 

" He ougbt to do better. It is not likely, but still you 
know there is a possibility of bis Coming into tbe baronetcy." 

" But if tbe girl is pretty and a lady, and tbey are de- 
voted to eacb otber, isn't tbat good enougb ? Tom would 
bäte a fasbionable lady.'* 

^' I do not tbink it would take June Rivers long to becöme 
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a fashionable womao, if she liad the chance," said Mrs. Ellcs- 
mere. 

" She hates London." 

^^ That is because she knows nothing about it. I would 
not give much for Tom's chances if she wäre to spend a 
season there. I was rather in hopes," smiling, and with an 
admiring glance at her good-looking nephew, '^ that she would 
have fallen in love with you." 

And certainlj, to any one apt to be impressed or inflaenced 
by good looks, a gallant bearing, and a charming manner, it 
would seem natural enou<rh that a girl's fancy should be taken 
by the young man lounging so gracefully yet so unconsciously 
in yonder arm-chair. 

" She would not have me at any price," returned Dallas, 
with an utter abscnce of self-couceit. " I should have liked 
nothing better than to make myself agreeable to her." 

" I wish you would try," said Mrs. Ellesmere, half laugh- 
ing, half serious. 

^' Not the least use, I assure you. Besides, it would be 
rather a mean trick to Tom, wouldn*t it?" 

And here Tom came bursting into the room, and put an 
end to the discussion. 

Meantime, Madge was putting June through a severe cross- 
examination about the events of the preceding evening. 
Her first question was ä propos of Mr. Broke. 

" Well, and what did you think of him ? Is he band- 
some ?" 

" I suppose so," returned June, indifferently. 

Madge waltzed triumphantly round the room. 

" Ah 1" she cried, " who's a sneak and a turncoat now ?" 

" I never said you were one." 

'^ You as good as said it. Is he nice ? — did you talk to 
him?" 

" A little." 

" Did he take you in to dinner ?' 

" No ; he sat on the other side of me." 

" And did he haw-haw and patronize you ?" 

" I did not give him the chance." 

" Did he look at you as if he loved you ?" 

" Madge, I wish you would not be so absurd 1" said June, 
a trifle pettishly. 

4* 
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" Well, jou know Tom said he looked at every one like that. 
Was there any one for him to flirt with ?** 

" Oh, jes, a Mrs. Fetherston, — a lady from London, tre- 
mendously dressed." 

« And what did they do ?" 

^^ They did not do anything particular. He sat clofie to 
her, and never took his eyes off her." 

" And what did she do ?" 

" You might have thought they were an engaged couple," 
returned Jane. " If that is London manners, I think they 
are not very nice." 

" And so you don't like La-di-da ?" 

'^ I do not dislike him," returned June ; '^ but," with great 
energy, " I think Tom is worth fifly thousand of him." 

" We all know that," observed Madge. " I never said any 
more than that La-di-da was handsome." 

" You might as well give up calling him La-di-da," said 
June, " for, whatever he may or may not be, he is certainly 
not that." 

" * With a penn V paper collar round his throat, 
La-di-da,'" 

sang Madge at the top of her voice, executing a polka at the 
same time. ** No, I can't give it up, unless," reflectively, " I 
become attached to him and can call him Dal. Well, so you 
don't like him. That will be nuts for Tom. Now teil me 
all about everybody eise, and the dresses, and everything." 

And June, by no means loath to change the subject of Mr. 
Broke, proceeded to give Madge füll and interesting details 
of the appearance and toilets of the ladies of the party. 

It had been arranged that Agnes, Madge, and June were 
to go up to the Hall for tea and lawn-tennis in the aftemoon, 
and that her cousins were to call for June in the pouy-car- 
riage. She came tripping out of the door as they drove up. 
This young lady might be pleased to call herseif a country 
bumpkin, but no one eise would have found the term appro- 
priate. In her pale-blue muslin dress, her straw hat with its 
garland of pink daisies, she looked quite as elegant and charm- 
ing as any town-bred young lady, and she was daintily gloved 
and booted, two points of which her mothcr fully recognized 
the importance. 
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^' Wtmt a tribe we shall seem !*' said Agnes, as Jane stepped 
lightly into ihe carriage. 

" Then whj don't you stop away, Aggie ?'* asked Madge, 
pert!y. " You know you don't care for lawn-tennis." 

Agnes whipped up the pony without answering. 

June's pleasure was slightly damped. Three of the fair 
sex in a country-place where men are scarce is certainly a 
doubtful boon to a hostess. 

** We shall look like the three Graces, or the three ladies 
after the apple," eried Madge, who was in high spirits. " La- 
di-da can be Paris." 

" You have a great stain on your Shoulder/' observed Agnes, 
in the aigre^doux tone in which she always made unpleasaut 
remarks. 

^' Have I ?" Said Madge, twisting her neck round to get a 
glimpse at the offending spot ; " have I, Juny ?" 

" It is not very much,*' replied June, consolingly. 

" Never mind/' remarked Madge, philosophically. '^ I am 
only a habe : they won't notice me." 

Arrived at the Hall, the cousins were requested to join the 
party in the garden, and found Mrs. Ellesmere and her guests 
sitting under the trees. Tom's big form loomed in the dis- 
tance : he was doing something to one of the nets. Dallas sat 
on a garden-seat beside Mrs. Fetherston, talking to her in an 
engrossed manner. The moment, however, that he became 
aware of the new arrivals, he left her and went forward to 
greet them. He looked handsomer than ever to-day, in his 
white flannels, with the pale-blue Eton sash and tie, straw hat, 
and Brigade ribbon. There was no affeetation of dandyism 
about him, only that look of Superlative n.eatness and clean- 
ness which an Englbhman alone seems to possess to per- 
fection. 

He greeted each of the cousins in the same cheery, pleasant 
way, and, after a moment's chat, returned to Mrs. Fether- 
ston. 

Tom, catching sight of them, came hurrying across the 
lawn. They all greeted him with equal empressementj ob- 
serving which, Mrs. Fetherston remarked, with a sneer, to 
Dallas,— 

'^ How sweet they are on him 1 One of them means to 
have him. Which will you back ?'* 
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"Tbero is not much doubt about that," he answered. 
"Miss Kivers beats thc others out of tbe field. Look at 
Tom's face I" 

Mrs. FetherstoD would have likcd to say something dis- 
paraging about June, but it was rather difficult to kaow what 
to find fault witb : so sbe dropped tbe Bubject, and resumed 
the one they had been discussing before. 

"I will Start tbe first party," wbispered Tom to June. 
" You will play witb me, won't you ?" 

" Of couree I will," answered June, wbo had recomraenced 
her tactics of last night, and was speaking to and looking at 
her lover in her sollest manner. 

So Tom flow off and paired the two young ladies staying in 
the house witb tbe son of a neighboring rector and a man wbo 
was of the Hall party, and returned in triumpb. 

" Now,'* he Said to June, " you and I will play Dal and 
Madge : then we sball be about equal." 

" Cannot we do without Mr. Broke ?" asked June. " Be- 
sides, be is so much engaged, it would be a pity to disturb 
bim." 

" Ob, he wants to play, and we must have bim.'' 

" Does not Mrs. Fetberston play?" 

" No : sbe says sbe hates romping." 

Bomping I June was quite offended. Sbe was not given 
to romping either. 

" Dal I" shouted Tom. 

Dallas looked up, but did not move for a moment. It was 
evident bis companion was urging bim not to play. 

" Let bim off for half an bour, Mrs. Fetberston, won't 
you ?" Said Tom, going up to her, and sbe, raising her eye- 
brows, answered, stiffly, — 

" Certainly ; altogether, if be likes." 

Dallas whispered sometbing to her, at which sbe pouted, 
and then be rose and came towards June. Sbe had been 
witness of tbe little scene, and feit piqued. Sbe thought 
Dallas did not want to play, and was joining them against bis 
will. 

" I do not see wby you need play," sbe said to bim, witb a 
little fiush on her cheek and a quite unusual lack of gracious- 
ness in her tone. " Madge and I do not care for it j we play 
every day." 
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" Oh, yes, we do care for it," interrupted Madge, who was 
particularly aDxious to have Dallas for her partner, and 
thought it fun to ejet what she called a " rise" out of Mrs. 
Fetherston, whom she disliked at first sight. 

"That's right," said Dallas, gayly; "so do L I want to 
plaj very much." And he moved oflf beside Madge to the 
tennis-ground, leaving Tom and June to each other. 

Lawn-tennis may be played gracefully or ungracefully, — 
nine times out of ten it is certainly the latter. In the set now 
made up, the spectators had an opportunity of seeing both 
styles of Performance. Dallas and June were graceful in the 
extreme, moving with the utmost rapidity, yet never looking. 
awkward ; their eyes sparkled with excitement, there was a 
bright color in their faces. A man Standing near Mrs. Elles- 
mere and watching the game whispered to her that he had 
rarely seen so handsome or so well matched a couple. She 
assented to bis remark with a smile. 

As for Tom and Madge, they blundered about, ran violently, 
checked themselves abruptly, got crimson in the face, and 
altogether made a striking contrast to the other pair. Miss 
June, though she was enjoying her game, chose to take offence 
at Dallas again. He would serve her easy balls, and he rather 
played into her hands instead of doing bis utmost to beat her. 
It was only bis idea of the way in which it became a man to 
play against a lady : he was a first-rate player, and knew the 
ad van tage a man's dress gives him over a woman. 

" I wish you would play fair," said June, in a piqued tone, 
as she passed him in changing sides. " I suppose you think 
I am no match for you." 

" I never saw a lady play so well," he returned, with a 
pleasant smile and serene good temper. 

Then he sent her some rather more difficult balls, but still 
refrained from putting forth bis best play, and she continued 
to be provoked. 

" It's all owing to you we won," exclaimed Tom admiringly 
to bis lady-love, when the game was over. 

"On the contrary, it is owing to Mr. Broke," returned 
June, looking pointedly at Dallas. 

" I assure you I played my very best," he asserted, menda- 
ciously ; and, after staying a minute to talk, he went oif and 
rcjoined Mrs. Fetherston. 
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« Come and have some tea/' said Tom to bis two cousids, 
then aside to Jane, " I have something to show you/' 

^^ I say, Tom/' ezelaimed Madge, ^^ he is a dear. I don't 
wonder at aoj one being in love with bim. I do wonder, 
though, that he likes that borrid little dressed-up doli/' 

" Are you jealoua?" laugbed Tom. 

" Yes," answered Madge, gravely. " I wiab be would fall 
in love with me." 

Tom and June laugbed, at ^bich Madgc colored and looked 
rather offended. 

" Oh, yes, I dare say," sbe said, buffily. " You don t 
eitber of you think much of me. You'll see some day.*' 

^* So we will, my dear !'' and Tom patted her on the back. 
" We'U find you a husband, never fear." 

" Ob," uttered Madge, contemptuously, " as for that, I'm 
much obliged to you, but I don't seem to care about it. I'd 
much rather baye a lover." 

^^ Well, but I suppose you would want your lover to become 
your husband ?" 

" I don'ticnow. It doesn't always follow," observed Madge. 

" Madge," remonstrated June. 

" Now, Juny, be quiet I I*m not going to be lectured." 

With that sbe betook herseif to the consumption of a wedge 
of plum-cake, wbich silenced her for the time. 



CIIAPTER VI. 

" June, my darling," said Tom, " wby don't you like Dal ?" 

They were Walking side by side down a strip of grass in 
the old-fasbioned kitchen-garden. 

Strange to say, June allowed the term of endearment to 
pass without reproof. 

" I do not dislike bim," sbe answered, noncbalantly ; " but 
I suppose there is no particular reason why I should swell the 
train of bis admirers. He is quite spoiled enough already." 

"I don't think he is a bit spoiled," said Tom, bcartily. 
" I never saw a less conceited chap." 
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*'He thinks too mnoh of himself to be conceited/' re- 
marked June. 

" Look here !" cried Tom, making a sudden dive into the 
8trawberrj-bed on bis left. " Here it is !" And be proceeded 
to gatber and exbibit to June's view a gigantic strawberry. 
" IVe been watcbing tbis fellow for tbree days, and I tbreat- 
ened to break anybody's bead wbo toucbed it." 

He beld it out to ber. 

" Ob, no !" sbe Said; for, like all nice women, sbe was en- 
tirely devoid of greediness. '^ Not for me. Let us take it to 
your motber." 

" It is for you," retumed Tom, witb decision, " and no one 
eise sball bave it. Eat it now to please me." 

" It would please me more to give it to some one eise," 
Said June, coaxin^^ly. 

" Tben you don't care to please me !" — in a disappointcd 
voice. 

" Ob, yes, I do. Tbere !" And June plunged ber littlo 
wbite teetb into tbe great erimson ball. 

Tom looked deligbted. 

" Now," sbe Said, playfully bolding it towards bim, " you 
must bave a bite." 

Tom, lover-like, took a nibble from tbe side wbicb June 
bad begun, and was in tbe act of returning it to ber, wben 
Dallas and Mrs. Fetberston came upon tbem from a side-patb. 

Dallas's eyes twinkled ; bis moutb laugbed. June's eyes 
met bis, and sbe was furious at tbe expression in tbem. 

^^ Two bites at a eberry 1" said Mrs. Fetberston, maliciously, 
" But, really, we did not come bere to spy : did we, Mr. 
Broke?" 

" No, indeed," laugbed Dallas. 

" We were quite on our own aecount," pursued Mrs. Fetb- 
erston, witb an arcb glance into ber companion's eyes. 

" Quite," be returned, answering tbe look by a still more 
expressive one. And tbey went off in tbe opposite direction. 

Tbe strawberry lost its flavor for June : sbe took one more 
bite, but refused tbe rest. So Tom finisbed it, and found its 
taste ambrosial. 

'' Has Mrs. Fetberston got a busband ?" inquired June, in 
a Btiff, cold tone of disapproval. 

" Very mucb a busband," laugbed Tom. 
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" And — is it — the fashion^'^ with still more marked dis- 
pleasure, ^' for women with hosbands to — to behave in that 
sort of way with othcr men ?" 

<* Well, jou know/' answered Tom, halting between the 
desire to shield bis friends and bis respect and admiration for 
June*s sense of propriety and virtue, ^^ married people are a 
little bit free and easy in their ways just now. Tbere isn't a 
bit of barm in Maud Fetberston, though." 

" Ob I" replied June, witb lofly coldness. " I sbould bave 
tbought tbere was a great deal of barm in a married woman 
treating a man not ber busband as — as a girl would bardiy 
bcbave to one sbe was going to marry." 

June did not make tbis remark witb tbe yery smallest in- 
tention of fiUing her lover's breast witb rapture ; but, as a 
matter of fact, she did. Sbe bad an undefined want, opposed 
to ber usual kindly disposition, of finding fault witb tbe pair 
wbo bad just left tbem. 

'' I sbould bave imagined/' sbe proeeeded, witb sparkling 
eyes, not pausing to reflect bow Tom migbt take ber words, 
^* I sbould bave imagined that when a woman bas once given 
berself to a man, sbe would not bave a tbougbt or a look for 
any otber, if be were tbe bandsomest in tbe world." 

^* Ah, my darling !" cried Tom, witb entbusiasm, ^\ tbere 
are not many women as beautiful and good as you. Tbat is 
tbe sort of wife you would make, I know.** 

And, unable to restrain bimself, he caugbt ber band in bis. 
But, instead of bis warmth communicating itself to ber, a 
mortal coldness ran througb her frame, — a sense of dulness, 
distaste, repugnanoe. Yesterday sbe would bave dragged her 
band from bim, to-day sbe only disengaged it gently with a 
faint smile. She bad a feeling as though sbe belonged to 
bim, as though some day she would bave to marry bim ; and 
the prospect seemed more blank than it bad ever done before. 
She could smile on and flirt with bim in the presence of other 
people, but when they were alone she feit cold and disinclined 
to bim. 

*^We must go back to the others,'' sbe said. But be 
cried, — 

" No, no I they don*t want us. And it is so beavenly bere." 

But June insisted, gently cnough, but with a firmness 
which conquered bis Opposition. They passed tbe lakelet on 
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their way back to the lawn. Dallas aod Mrs. Fetherston were 
in a boat now ; she was dabbling her hands ia tbe water, he 
was resting lazily on bis oars, and bending forward to talk to 
her. A peal of her laughter was borne on tbe air. 

When June reappeared, Agnes suggested tbat it was timc 
to takc leave. Poor Agnes had gone througb a martjrdom 
this afbernoon ; but her smile had not once forsaken her. She 
had won golden opinions from an elderly lady, a guest at the 
Hall, by her conversation on the subject of missions and her 
deep interest in the spiritual welfare of the heathen ; and all 
the time she talked so collectedly and sweetly her heart was 
a prey to rage and- misery. She had ardently hoped that Juno 
would be dazzled and taken by Dallas Broke's good looks and 
would treat Tom with coldness and indifference ; but, instead 
of this, June had never seemed so pleased with Tom, never 
made so much of him in public. Agnes*s interlocutor had 
paused in the midst of her enthusiasm for the benighted 
blacks to ask whether Mr. Ellesmere were engaged to that 
very pretty young lady to whom he seemed so devoted. 

June was quite rcady to depart when Agnes proposed it, in 
spite of Tom 's earnest entreaties. 

" I*m going to get np a bit of a dance to-morrow," he whis- 
pered, as he was escorting her to the pony-carriage. ** I have 

secured two of the th from L , so we can make up 

about six couplcs." 

June*s eyes glistened. 

" But you don't dance, Tom !" she said. 

^^ WelV he answered, bis honest face illumined by a broad 
smile, ^^ I'm not such a dog-in-the-mangcr that, because I can't 
do a thing myself, I won't let anybody eise.'' 

" But," Said June, fearful of counting in vain upon such an 
immense pleasure, " perhaps your mother won't invite me." 

" Won't she?" said Tom, significantly. "Look out for a 
note at ten sharp to-morrow morning." 

" You really are an angel," observed June, affectionately, 
and Tom was, happily for himself, unconscious that this sud- 
den warmth on her part arose from joy at the anticipation of 
a pleasure in which he could not take part. 

June was so ezhilarated at the idea that, even before they 
had reached the park gates, she was obliged to commuuicate 
the delightful intelligence to her cousins. 
cd 6 
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*^ How too lieavenly I" cried Madge, and theo, with a sud* 
den check in her jubilance, *^ Bat suppose thej don't ask me !'' 

" Oh," Said June, reassuringly, " Tom is quite sure to have 
you asked." 

" I think," observed Agnes, " that it is a pity you should 
raise the poor chiid's hopes. It is not at all likely that aunt 
will invite her, and, if she does, I do not suppose mamma 
will allow her to go." 

" Why not?" cried Madge, aflame with Indignation. 

" It is not usual for girls of sixteen to go to dances," replied 
Agnes, coldly. 

" As if that mattered," exclaimed Madge, " in one's own 
familyl Juny darling," in her eagerness to participate in 
this delight, dashed by a desire for revenge on her sister, 
<' you wül make Tom ask me, won't you ? he will do anything 
for you I" 

" Indeed I will if I have a chance," answered June, con- 
solingly. <^ But he will not want any making : he will be 
only too glad to have you." 

Agnes pinched her Ups together. She did not dance ; she 
liked to poser as a serious young woman, and had declined with 
gentle firmness cven to learn. As for June, dancing and music 
were in her soul : she had danced from her babyhood, and her 
mother, who wished her darling to have every feminine accom- 
plishment, had sent her from time to time to the neighboring 
town to be made au fait of new stcps. June had taught 
Madge and Jack, and there was generally a great deal of waltz- 
ing at the rectory during the latter's holidays. 

No fear of Juue being put in the shade by the ladies from 
London. 

She could scarcely sleep that night for the delicious antici- 
pation of the morrow. She woke early, and, unable to rest, 
rose, dressed herseif, and went out into the garden. It was 
only seven o'clock then. Fashionable people, peopie who lie 
late in bed, have no idea of the heavenly freshness and beauty 
of the early morning in summer. The flowers are offering 
their first breath of ineense to Phoebus, their god, and he 
wooes them soflly with tempered warmth, not with the merid* 
ian fierceness that later parches them and makes their fair heads 
droop ; he is a young and diffident lover at this time of the day. 

June has been twice round the garden, has gathered a bunch 
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of roses and a dozen big strawberries in a cabbage-leaf for her 
mother's breakfast, and, having carried them in-doors, has come 
out again and strolled a little way down the lane. And, bc* 
hold ! there is Tom on bis big bay horse riding towards her. 

" Why, June I you are up betimes I" he cried, in bis cheery 
voice, all bis face aglow witb smiles. 

She went up to bim, put her slim fingers in bis, and stroked 
the glossy neck of King Charlie. 

" I could not sleep," she said, witb radiant eyes. " I could 
not sleep for thinking of the dance to-night. Ob, Tom ! ha'oe 
you brought my invitation ?'* 

" My mother is in bed and asleep as yet," laughed Tom, 
" but, my darling, what doubt can you have about it, when I 
got it up on purpose for you ?" 

Tbis is the second time that he has called her bis darling un- 
chidden. She remarks it, but lets it pass : bow can she find it 
in her heart to chide bim when he has prepared tbis deligbt for 
her? 

" But perhaps Mrs. Ellesmere may not want me," she said, 
still unable to feel quite sure. 

" Mr. Ellesmere does," he replied, witb an ardent glance, 
" and I fancy that*s almost as good." 

" Oh, Tom," cried the girl, suddenly bethinking her of 
Madge, " is Madge to be invited too ? Oh, do try to get her 
asked. It would be such a treat for her !" 

" Of course she shall," be answered, good-naturedly. 

"I am so afraid,'* June went on, **that auntie may object 
on account of her not beiug out." 

" Fiddlesticks I out !'* cried Tom. " What does that matter 
in thefamily?" 

" Couldn't you go and ask auntie yourself ? You can per- 
suade her into anything." 

" All right. I'U go tbis moming before I get back to break- 
fast." 

" Thank you, Tom. You are a dear, good Tom." 

And June gave bim such a smile that it sent ideas to bis 
brain which she was far from intending it to do. He laid bis 
big brown band on her little white one that lay like a lily on 
King Cbarlie's neck. 

" You are beginning to care a little bit more for me, aren*t 
you ?" he said, dropping bis voice. 
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The oolor stolo to Juoe's cheek, and an uneasy Sensation to 
her heart. 

" Good-by," ehe said. " I must be going in." 

Tom rode away with a blithe heart : he would not have 
changed places with any other man on God*s created earth. 
She had not answered him, but " silenoe gives consent." 

June's sensations were less agreeable as she turned back to 
the cottage. If Tom were only her brother or her friend, how 
dcarly she would love him I 

" Why will he want to be more ?" she sighed. 

Eveniug came. Half-past nine saw June and Madge in the 
rector's brougham driving up to the Hall, the gladdest, mer- 
riest, most excited maidens possible to behold. 

" Oh, you darling, darling June I'* cried Madge, " if it were 
not for spoiling your frock and your fiowers and mine too, I 
would give you such a hug. Tom told me it was all your 
doing. That beast Agnes" (I regret to record so unladylike 
an expression) " did all she knew to prevent my 'going, but 
Tom got hold of mamma on the quiet and made her promise." 

Tom is waiting at the door to receive them. Dancing is to 
take place in the hall, which is lofty and spacious and has a 
polished oak floor of glassy smoothness. Already there is a 
squcak of a fiddle getting into tune, and the two girls' hearts 
throb responsive. 

No matter that bis mother has remonstrated seriously, Tom, 
who can and will be master once now and then in his own 
house, has insisted on dancing the first quadrille with June. 

" It is not the right thing," said Mrs. Ellesmere. " You 
ought to dance with one of the women staying in the house ; 
and, besides, it looks so pointed." 

" I want it to look pointed," he answered, decidedly. " I 
want every one to know that I love her, and that she is my 
choice." 

" Do you think it is quite fair to her ?" uttered Mrs. Elles- 
mere, with a side-glance. 

" How fair to her ?" The blood came flying to Tom*s 
face. 

** Does she wish every one to know it ?" Mrs. Ellesmere 
asked. 

" I do not fancy she would mind," retumed Tom, recover- 
ing himself. 
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He spoke honestly enough, for in the last two days had 
not June looked at bim and spoken to him in a diiferent 
man Der from what she had ever dune before ? 

As June was Standing beside Tom, flushed and lovely with 
excitement, Dallas Broke came up to her. 

" You will give me a waltz, won't you ?" he said, persua- 
sively ; and June, who was too happy to be cold or disdainful 
to any one to-night, replied that she would be very happy. 

" The second?" And she assented. 

" Ah, my dear old chap," said Dallas, laying a friendly hatid 
on Tom's arm, " I have one pull overyou. Bliss Rivers, why 
don't you make him learn to dance ?" 

Happy as she was, June feit a slight sense of vexation at 
Mr. Brokers manner. She wished he would not always look 
and speak as though she were Tom's property. 

Tom answered for her. 

" Dancing isn't my line, Dal. But there are lots of other 
jolly things in the world.'' 

** So there are," assented Dal, smiling, and making bis way 
back to Mrs. Fetherston. 

The quadrille was over, the music of the first waltz had 
commenced. June's partner this time was the son of a neigh- 
boring rector, — the same one who had played tennis yesterday. 
He was a little rough in bis paees, but June had an extra- 
ordinary facility for adapting herseif to aimost any Step and 
any partner. When they made their first {)ause, Dallas and 
Mrs. Fetherston had the floor to thcmselves. Every one was 
watching them. Their movements were the perfection of ease 
and grace ; such a lover of dancing as June could not look at 
them without admiration, even though it ocourred to her that 
there was rather more ahandon in Mrs. Fetherston*s style than 
was quite deoorous. They stopped. Dallas looked down into 
bis partner's eyes and whispered something ; she answered him 
in kind. June feit a sudden spasm of anger flit through her 
heart : she told herseif that it was due to a sense of outraged 
propriety. Exquisitely as Dallas danced, she decided with a 
sudden impulse that she did not want to dance with him. He 
was not nice : she would rather not dance, talk, or have any- 
thing eise to do witb him. 

Tom came to her when the waltz was over : tbe rector's son 
made way for him. 

ö* 
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" Tom," she whispered, " take me into the conservatory. I 
want to get another flower. These are crushed." 

" All right, come along," said Tom, giviug her his arm. 

He gathered her a rieh Cluster of crimsoa geraoiums, and 
she fasten ed it in her dress. 

*' How are you eujoying yourself ?'* he asked, and Judc 
rcplied, — 

'* Immensely." 

" You are going to dance the next with Dal," he said. " I 
eh all come and have a look at you. I hear the music begiu- 
ning." 

" I don't particularly care about dancing with Mr. Broke," 
uttered June, loitcring. 

" I can't make out your not liking Dal," remarked Tom : 
** you are the first woman I ever knew who didn't." 

" The exception proves the rule, you know," said June, and, 
hearing the waltz sträins, her mind was torn in twain between 
her desire to dance and her imaginary displeasure against Dallas. 

At this moment he came to look for her. Seeing Tom, he 
half paused, and again that smile hovered in his cyes and 
mouth. 

" Would you rather dance another one instead of this ?" he 
Said, and June answered coldly, putting her band on his arm, — 

" No ; T think this is ours." 

" Was I wrong to come for you ?" he whispered, as they 
passed out of the conservatory, and she replied, more coldly 
still,— 

" Certainly not." 

A minute later his arm is round her. Is it possible tbat 
erewhile she was angry with him ? Now one soul seems to 
animate them; together they fulfil the perfect poetry of 
motion : never in her eighteen summers has June been con- 
scious of such ecstasy as this. 

When at last they pause, he looks down at her with a 
glance which she no longer resents. 

" Was not that perfect ?" he whispers. 

She answers him by a look. 

" And you, of all people," he says, srailing, and suddcnly 
remembering, what he had forgotten for a moment, that she 
is Tom's property, — " and you, of all people, to speak against 
London, which of course includes balls and dancing 1" 
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June has nothing to say. 

" Let US go on. It is a sin to lose a moment of tbis 1" 
Dallas says, and again they float along the polished floor. 

Alas ! alas 1 it is over ! the piano has banged the final chord : 
perforce they stop. Tom comes hurrying up to them. 

" Bravo, you two !" he says. " I never saw anything better. 
IM rather watch that any day than a ballet." 

" You should do it yourself," laughs Dallas : ** you would 
find it better fun than looking on. Would he not, Miss 
llivers?" 

But June seems to have lost her tongue. 

Dallas efikces himself, and leaves Tom in possession. 

" Come, you did enjoy that, didn't you ?" he whispers. 

" Yes," she answers. It seems to her as though some dread- 
ful transformation has happened: she has come down from 
Olympus to, oh I such a commonplace, work-a-day world : in- 
stead of the gazo of those deep-blue eyes, that teil a thousand 
mysterious, subtle things, she is meeting Tom's, which say 
simply, honestly, clumsily, " I love you." 

Her gayety has departed : she makes a great effort to laugh 
andtalk, and deceives Tom into thinking her mirth spontane- 
ous. For, indeed, what baby could not deceive Tom ? 

June dances with both the soldiers from L , who have 

eagerly solicited an introduction to her. Both dance well, 
both do their best to make themselves agreeable to her, but 
somehow everything seems flat and tame after that waltz with 
Dallas. He has returned to Mrs. Fetherston, whose side he 
scarcely leaves. June, going into the conservatory with one 
of her partners, finds him sitting in a low chair close to the 
lady, bis arm over the back of hers ; it looks suspiciously like 
having been round her waist a moment earlier, only that such 
infamy appears incredible. 

Madge was in raptures as they drove home. 

" I never, never in all my life enjoyed anything so much !" 
she cried. " I had such fun. And the best part of aU was 
Aggie not being there. And oh, Juny, you did look lovely, 
and I never saw anything so beautiful as when you and La- 
di-da danced together." 

" Did I look as well as Mrs. Fetherston ?" asked June, with 
a bitter inflection in her voice. 

" Oh, fifly thousand million times better. I should have 
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liked to dance with him just ODoe, bat that bonid woman 
kept him in ber pocket all the time. 1 quite bäte ber. I 
sbould like to write and teil ber husband/' 

Mrs. Riyers was sitting up for ber darling, anziouB to bear 
all tbe events of tbe evening, and, as June made ber recital, 
a sndden oonscioasnefls oame to tbe girl tbat, inatead of pour- 
ing all ber beart out to ber motber as was ber wont, sbe was 
talking almost as insincerely as tbougb sbe bad been speaking 
to a stranger. It was a relief to ber wben ber storj was 
finisbed and sbe bad kissed ber motber fondlj and biddea 
ber good-nigbt. Tbe maid wbo acted as parlor-maid, boose- 
maid, and lady's-maid at tbe Rose Cottage nnfastened ber 
dress and lingered a little, deeply interested in tbe doings at 
tbe Hall. 

Wben at last sbe went, June stood immoyable for a moment. 
Tben sbe flung berself down by ber bedside and cried as if 
ber beart would break. 



CHAPTER VIL 



" My dear cbild I" exciaimed Mrs. Rivers, wben June en- 
tered ber room next morning, ** bow pale you are 1 Late bours 
do not suit you." 

" I bave ratber a beadaebe," June answered. " I tbink tbe 
air will do me good. I am going into tbe garden presently." 

And afler staying a few minutes witb her motber sbe took 
ber way to a seat under a big tree out of ränge of the cottage 
Windows. 

A dreadful melancholy was gnawing at ber beart ; sbe was 
filled witb remorse and misery ; tbe brigbtness of tbe sum- 
mer's day was bateful to ber. No rose was fair to ber eyes 
or sweet to ber senses tbis morning ; tbe very butterflies cir- 
cling joyously round eacb otber in the sunsbine made her 
beart beavier. 

Sbe to bave turned traitor, sbe wbo bad been so loftily sure 
of herseif, wbo bad scorned the idea that this handsome cousin 
could make ber hold Tom cheap, even though bis mother's 
love was turned away from him. Madge — nay, all the rest 
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of them — ^might go over to the enemy, but she was Tom 's 
Champion, and the glamour of good looks would lose their en- 
chantment against the armor of her stanch fidelitj. 

Now, to her cost, unhappy June knows the difference be- 
tween love and liking, — between the eyes and touch that thrill 
and those which inspire a dull feeling of friendliness or per- 
haps a sense of unaecoun table shrinking. She has met the 
man at last who could give embodiment to her romantic 
dreams, her fervid though innocent longings ; and he can be 
nothing to her, nor she to him. She is Tom's. And then a 
sudden revulsion sweeps over her. Nay, she is not Tom 's ; 
she is not bound to any one ; she is free, — free as air. Never 
will she tie herseif to a man who, though she could love him 
well enough as a brother, chills and repels her when he plays 
the lover's part. 

Then June laughs herseif to scom. It is well and maidenly 
to fancy a man her lover who has not shown the smallest 
Symptom of attraction towards her, — a young Adonis who has 
the choice probably of all the prettiest and most fashiouable 
women in London. She is but another of his many victims. 
And June grinds her small teeth with shame and anger. 

Ah 1 but she has her pride (and a very fair share of it, too). 

She will not look at or speak to him as long as he remains 
here ; she will devote herseif entirely to Tom, whatever it 
may cost her ; in any case, this conquering Guardsman shall 
not guess the havoc he has worked in a poor country-girl's 
heart. It does not occur to her that she will bo treating Tom 
cruelly by making a catspaw of the love which she never, 
never means to requite. Just now, poor little girl, her thoughts 
are purely selfish, as the thoughts of most of us are when we 
hegin to suffer. 

She would like to take to her room and have an illness until 
Dallas is gone ; but, alas I there is no chance of that ; her 
health is perfect ; even the headache she had pleaded to her 
mother was only a synonyme for the heartache which she 
could not plead. 

Tom came hurrying down in the evening to announce that 
a picnic had been fixed for the morrow, and that he was 
Coming at twelve o'dock to fetch June, and would then go on 
and pick up Madge. And June had to smile and seem de- 
lighted, though she would have given the world to stay away. 
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She dreaded mectin«; Dallas again, and, oh, how she hated tbe 
thought of seeing him in Company with Mrs. Fetherston ! 

Dark clouds came brooding over the sky at evening ; sbe 
boped — oh, how she hoped it would be wet next day! But 
only a summer sbower i'ell, wbicb lefb a delicious coolaess in 
the air and brought the choicest scents from the inniost heart 
of every flower. 

The morning was perfect. Tom, beaming with smiles and 
HS bappy as a king, came dashing up to the door, punctual to 
a moment : June put on her best smile as she made her way 
down the little gravel path, and he bclieved in bis honest 
heart that she was quite as happy and almost as fond as him- 
seif. The prettiest girl in the world beside him, the best 
horse that ever went in shafls in front of him, and the blue t 
heaven an Englishman wants above bis head, and what could 
a man ask more ? Perhaps bis joy might have had a topmost 
crown if June and he had been bound for solitude-d-deiix ; 
but, when he caught sight of Madge's joyful countenance, 
bis regret, if it had ever existed, vanished into thin air. 
Good fellow I it was such bappiness to him to see others 
happy. What a gay trio they were I — how surprised two of 
them would have been to know that the third was only making 
believe I 

They had gone about three miles at a spanking trot, whcn 
they came to a stoep hill, up wbicb a pony-carriage was crawl- 
ing. 

" There they are 1" shouted Tom, in high glee. " WeUl 
pass them in style.'' 

No necd to teil June wbo they were. Two comoly heads 
were beut dose together as the dog-cart flew by ; two smiling 
pairs of eyes, two altogether well-contented, handsome faces, 
were lifted up to them in general greeting, a few gay words 
were uttered by Dallas and drowned by a shout from Tom, 
and in another minute the dog-cart was going down the other 
side of the hill and the pony-carriage was lost to sight. 

" I say, Tom," cried Madge from behind, " where's Mr. 
Fetherston ?" 

" He's gone to Nqrway," laughed Tom. " When the cat's 
away, you know " 

" I should think he'd like to see bis mouse and La-di-da," 
Said Madge, dryly, at wbicb sally Tom roared with laughter. 
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" Is that what you call him ? I must teil him." 

" If you do, ril never forgive you as long as I live I'* cried 
Madge, with energy. 

" All right ; I won't, then. But, for the matter of the 
mouse, she plays just the same when lie's there.'* 

" Don't he mind, then ?" inquired Madge. 

" Not he ! He knows there's no härm. It's only her little 
way, just as it's DaPs. He must make love to some one, if 
there*s a some one about." 

" Well, /don't think it's right when people are married," 
Said Madge, flatly. " Do you, Juny ?" 

" I am no judge," she answered. " I suppose the ways 
and ideas of fashionable people are different from ours.*' 

Even Tom detected the bitterness of her tone, but he put 
it down to her virtuous principles, and it pleased him mightily. 
What an angel I what a wife ! Beautiful, pure, good, modest, 
loving 

Poor Tom I 

If June had started with scant feeling of blitheness, a pall 
of gloom seemed to settle on her heart after they passed the 
pony-carriage ; and, though she talked and laughed spasmod- 
ically now and then, most of the conversation was carried on 
by Tom and Madge, who were quite equal to the occasion. 

The picnic was to be held in a charming wood near a sheet 
of water. Some of the party were going to fish ; one or two 
brought sketeh-books ; the rest meant to ramble in the woods 
or indulge a pleasant far niente with some kindred spirit. 

The two soldiers from L were to join the party at the 

place of rendezvous; the rest of the Hall guests, excepting 
Mrs. Ellesmere and the old lady who took an interest in mis- 
sions, drove over in the break. 

By half-past one they were all assembled, even the oc- 
cupants of the lagging pony-carriage, and Tom proposed that 
luncheon should commence the entertainment. He and 
Madge set vigorously to work to unpack and help the servants 
lay out the feast. June also gave her valuablo assistance, in 
which she was hindered with great assiduity by one of the 
soldiers. He was a good-looking young man with pleasant 
manners. June might have been rather taken with him if 
she had never seen Dallas ; to-day bis charms were uttcrly 
and completely lost on her. She had only one object in life, 
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and that was not to see Dallas and Mrs. Fetberston. As a 
nataral result, she was acutelj conscioas of their prescnce. 
Dullas's low tones and Mrs. Fetherston's rire perle caught 
her ear to the exclusion of every other sound. She con- 
tiDuallj intercepted their glances. Could it be possible that 
she was the onlj one of the partj to be scandalized by their 
behavior? Did the rest rcally not remark them more than 
they appeared to do ? What a shocking State of society it 
revealed, that a married woman could flirt so outrageously ! — 
oh, outrageously was Dot the word 1 And no one seemed to 
think a pin the worse. 

At Ittncheon, June sat between Tom and the soldier, who 
plied her cqually with attentions and viands, but she could 
not eat. She pretended to, just as she pretended to laugh 
and talk, but not quite with so much suceess. Once she 
looked across the table, — the table-cloth, I should say, — and 
saw Dallas surreptitiously drinking Champagne out of Mrs. 
Fetherston's glass, — saw him absolutely tum it round tili 
his lips touched the spot where hers had been. A sudden 
access of fury rushed to her heart. She hated Dallas, but 
she hated the woman ten thousand times more. To conceal 
her feelings, she began to flirt impartially with Tom and the 
soldier. She laughed much more than was her wont ; a pink 
spot came to either cheek, a brightness to her eyes ; she had 
a terrified feeling as if she might suddenly cry out or hurst 
into tears. 

Lunch eon was over ; the heat, the good checr of which 
they had partaken, seemed to have produced an enervating 
influcnce on most of the party ; no one talked of fishing or 
strolling in the wood just yet, and every one except Tom and 
Madge displayed a rooted objection to help clear away the 
rcmains, — an objection generally to be remarked after a picnic 
on a bot day. 

Dallas and Mrs. Fetberston had calmly retired under a 
tree some twelve yards distant. He was reclining at her feet 
in an attitude of supreme ease, smoking a cigarette. 

" Do you think Miss Rivers pretty ?" Mrs. Fetberston 
asked him, and gave a side-glance at June, whose back was 
at this moment turned towards her. 

" Yes, I do ; tremendously pretty," he answered, indifferent 
to the man-of-the world's maxim never to praise one woman 
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to anotber. He said it, howeyer, with a frankness and dis- 
interestedness that removcd any sting from bis words. 

Mrs. Fetherston drew her straight brows togetber, and 
pursed up ber pretty moutb. Sbe wanted to say sometbing 
disparaging about June, but could not find anytbing in ber 
appearance or dress to find fault witb. So sbe remarked, — 

" Sbe seems to give berself great airs over Mr. Ellesmere, 
as if sbe considered bim all ber own." 

" So be is, — body and soul," said Dallas. 

" And do you suppose sbe is in love witb bim ?" 

"Looks exceedingly like it. By Jovel wbat luck some 
fcllows bave I Fancy being your own fatber and a landed pro- 
prietor at Tom's age, witb tbe prospect of spending your life 
witb a lovely girl like tbat I" 

" Well," Said Mrs. Fetberston, " you will be a landed pro- 
prietor some day." 

" My fatb^r's good for anotber tbirty years," observed Dal- 
las, sending a blue curl of smoke into tbe air, " and I'm sure 
I don't want bim to burry on my account." 

" And tbe idea of a habe like you talking of spending your 
life witb any one I" pursued Mrs. Fetberston. 

Sbe was twenty-tbree, and Dallas twenty-four, and some- 
times it amused ber to give berself maternal and protecting 
airs towards bim. 

" I bave a very faitbful heart," said Dallas, looking up in 
ber face, " only," witb a smile quivering under bis gold mous- 
taebe, " my powers of fidelity bave not been called into play 
yet. Do you know, I tbink 1 sbould like awfuUy to marry 
and settle down ?" 

" For tbree montbs ?" langbed Mrs. Fetberston. 

" Forever," answered Dallas, witb feigned solemnity. " Yes, 
I really tbink Tom is tbe luckiest cbap out." 

" Do you?" Said Mrs. Fetberston, buffily. 

" Bar one," amended Dallas. 

" And wbo is tbe ' one* ?" 

"Fetberston," murmured Dallas, looking up in ber face 
witb tbat balf-sleepy, balf-impcrtinent gaze tbat became bis 
blue eyes so well. 

" Would you like to be Fetberston ?" — smiling. 

" I don't want to be Fetberston. I only want to be in 
Fetberston's sboes." 
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Mre. Fethereton is a woman wliose prototype may be very 
freclucntly met in ßociety to-day. She is a thorough coquette, 
but her iriends maintain stoutly that there is " no härm ia 
her.'* What is härm ? She will give a man every encourage- 
ment, she will flirt with him d outrance, she will let him hold 
her band, and perhaps now and then, but always under pro- 
tcst, kiss her. 

Men of the world bid their younger friends beware of such 
a woman, but the members of the rather fast circle in which 
she moves pronounce her " as straight as a line," and take no 
more exception to her morals than though she were a Cornelia. 

The strictly virtuous reader will probably exclaim that such 
a woman is worse than many who figure in the court of Sir 
James Hannen. Readers whose moral tone is less rigid may 
argue, " What is a pretty young woman with an indifferent 
husband and an immense love of admiration to do? To 
make love, to be made love to, is quite the greatest pleasure 
in life. Must she at twenty-three forego all the advantages 
of her charms, take to making her soul and visiting the sick 
and poor, though she has no earthly vocation for it ? or is it 
to be expected that she shall mix daily with gay young pleas- 
ure-seekers and yet preserve the dignity and decorum of a 
Roman matron ?" 

A pretty young woman, thrown into the vortex of society 
in its present State, can only have one shield and buckler which 
will give her the Roman matron's invulnerability, and that is 
love of her husband. She may then safely have every curled 
darling of Europe in her train. If men would only take the 
trouble to make their wives in love with them ! if they would 
carry on their courtship beyond the church doors, and refiect 
that what they, perhaps, took a great deal of pains to win may 
be worth a little more pains to keep I Why should home be 
the place where a man is to throw off the restraint of good 
manners, good temper, forbearance, and the pleasant little 
courtesies which he puts on when he goes into every other 
woman's house ? Why is he so short-sighted as to think that 
making love to bis wife is a work of supererogation ? He 
has perhaps had bis fill of love before he enters the marriage- 
state : it would be intolerable to him to think bis wife had 
done the same. It is quite a pure and healthy and natural 
desire in a woman to love and to want to be made love to : 
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why should sbe be driven to the alternative of eating her 
heart out or doing what lowers her moral tone and takes away 
her second-best safeguard, self-respect, flirting ? 

A married woman who flirts is no longer virtuous at heart, 
though Society gives her free absolution for all venial offences 
as long as no scandal attaches to her name. 

Mrs. Fetherston, then, was a thorough-paced flirt and " as 
straight as a line." Her husband amused himself and allowed 
her to do the same, — asked no questions and took it for 
granted that his honor was safe in her hands. So, as he gave 
the seal of his approval, the world considered it all right, and 
Mrs. Fetherston on this July aflernoon was amusing herseif 
vastly with her handsome young cavalier, and, between them, 
they carried on a much more pronounced flirtation than would 
have been at all decorous for Tom and June. 

As the aflernoon wore on, the other members of the party 
appeared to recover their lost energy, and went oflF into the 
wood pair by pair. June's soldier had received an intimation 
from his brother-in-arms, inspired by a hint from one of the 
guests at the Hall, that the young lady was his host*s property 
and therefore not to be interfered with, and was consoling 
himself with Madge, who had plenty to say and was delighted 
with the opportun ity of saying it. 

June was lefl alone with Tom lying at her feet in an atti- 
tude that certainly feil very far short of the grace of the 
Guardsman's. 

It was a heavenly aflernoon : the water shimmered like a 
silver mirror ; the sun shot sheaves of flaming arrows through 
the branches ; the thyme-scented air was füll of a delicious 
warmth ; and June was smitten dolorously by the thought that 
she ought to be intensely happy and that she was only intensely 
bored. Such a day, and alone with one*s lover, one ought to 
feel one's seif in paradise I Tom evidently has all the enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of the circumstances that are lacking 
to June ; to him, at least, it is heaven. He gazes into her 
beautiful eyes ; they do not droop before his, but rest on him 
occasionally with the same impartiality with which they take 
in other objects within their ränge. He is not disagreeable or 
repulsive to her ; he simply gives her no Sensation at all, and 
her heart is crying out for the Stimulus of some passion or ex- 
citement to turn this dulness into bliss. 
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" How awfully jolly this is !" Tom says, with an air of fer- 
vent conviction, aad June drums witb her fingers on the mossy 
turf, and anawcrs, " Yes," but without tbe sligbtest sbow of 
eutbusiasm. 

" I wonder wby," proceeds Tom, not taking bis eyes off the 
face that is so altogetber fair and lovely to tbem, — " I wonder 
wby it makes such a tremendous difference being alone with 
any one you care for. You may not be going to say or do 
what you migbt not before otber people, but somehow, when 
tbc last person's back is turned, it feels different all at oncc." 

June is thougbtfully ezamining tbe petals of a tiny flower 
tbat sbe bas plucked out of its green nest. Sbe does not ap- 
pear to bave beard bim, but sbe bas, and a dreadful coldness 
is creeping tbrougb ber beart. Sbe is trying to realize what 
life spcnt in the perpetual Company of Tom would be, and a 
vista of awful dreariness and dulness opens before her. She 
must escape from it while there is yet time. Marry bim ! 
never 1 But she bas not tbe beart to teil bim so now and here, 
he looks so happy ; and how kind and good he is I Poor Tom ! 

She Starts up suddenly before he knows what she is going 
to do. 

^^ Let US go for a walk 1" she ezclaims, in a brisk tone, and 
Tom rises reluctantly. 

" It was so awfully jolly there," he utters, regretfiilly. 

June hurries him away into the wood. By rights it is an 
aflernoon to stroll, to dawdle, to linger, to speak in half tones, 
to look softly into the eyes of one's companion. Tom bas all 
these sentimental inclinations, but June appears to be devoured 
by a restless, nervous energy. Once, through a vista, they 
catch a glimpse of Dallas and Mrs. Fetherston : she is hang- 
ing, literally hanging, on bis arm, and he is bending a littie 
down to her, bis face very near to hers. A scarlet blush covers 
June as with a fiame ; a Sensation of passionate anger stabs her 
beart, and, poor child ! she b not in the least aware tbat she 
is simply dying of envy. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

" I NEVER enjoyed mjself so mach in all mj life 1" cried 
Madge, eDthusiastically, as Tom was driving them hörne. 
" Oh, Juny, wasn't it delightful?" 

" Yes," replied June ; for, even though one may be the 
soul of truthfulness, good breeding insists npon the occasional 
use of a polite fiction. How could June teil the truth and 
say, <^ I have passed the dullest, the most wretched afternoon 
I ever knew, and I thank heaven from the bottom of my 
heart that my penance is over !" 

" I had such fun," proceeds Madge. " Do you know, Tom, 
I flirted tremendously, — just as if I had been used to it all my 
life. He's such a dear. You will have him over for the 
ericket-match, won't you ? He wants awfully to come." 

" Why, you nauighty little puss," cried Tom, beaming with 
smiles, " I can't have you setting up for a flirt at sixteen. It 
won't do, you know." 

" Oh, but I shall, though, whenever I get the chance. He 
Said ever so many pretty things, and looked quite affectionate, 
and squeezed my band, — not hard, but, oh, so nicely, like 
this — let me show you, Juny." And June, smiling, surren- 
dered her band. 

" What will Agnes say ?" laughed Tom. 

" Oh, I shall take precious good care not to teil her, though 
I dare say she wouldn't mind having hers squeezed. I be- 
lieve people who look so sanctimonious are always the worst." 

And Madge continued to rattle on in the same strain all the 
way home, rather to the relief of June, who feit inclined to 
be silent. 

That night Tom and bis cousin were lefb the last in the 
smoking-room. Dallas, who for some time had been rather 
silent, suddenly withdrew bis cigar from bis Ups, and made 
the following remark : 

" Tom, why doesn't Miss Rivers like me ?" 

Tom feit slightly embarrassed, for he was under the same 
Impression as Dallas that June was the reverse of attracted 
towards him. 

e 6* 
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'<0h, I don't know that she doesn't like yoa/* he an- 
swered, stambliDgly ; " but — but " 

*' She is quite one of the most oharming young ladies I ever 
saw/' prooeeded Dallas, '^and it seems rather hard that I 
should, without rhyme or reasoD, be aa object of ayenioQ to 
her." 

^' Oh, DO, DO I" exolaimed Tom ; '^ it isn't so bad as that ; 
but — but I fanoy" — ^a thrill of joy shooting through bis heart 
as he says it — " I faooy she is a little bit jealous of you on 
my aocount." 

** Od your acoount?" repeated Dallas, lookiug mystified. 

'* Well, you know, I happened to teil her laughiugly before 
you oame what a lot my mother thought of you, and she didn't 
seem to like it. And — and another thing," hesitating, " she's 
been awfully well and quietly brought up, you know, and I 
think she's a little bit shocked at — at you and Maud Fether- 
ston, you know." 

" Oh 1" observed Dallas, and he took an immensely long 
puff at bis oigar, and seemed deeply interested in watching 
the column of smoke that issued from his Ups. He was a 
trifie nettled : disapproval from a pretty woman gave him a 
distinctly unpleasant Sensation ; he had known them furiously 
angry, and spiteful, and bitter agaiust him, but their wrath 
had proceeded from quite another motive than cold dis- 
approval. 

" It's a bore," he remarked, after a long pause, " when you 
like a charming lady and she doesn't reciprocate. Partiou« 
larly under the circumstanoes," smiling at Tom, " when she 
may become your near relation." 

*^0h," Said Tom, looking immensely happy, "there's 
Dothing settled." 

" I wish I was as sure of— winning the Leger," remarked 
Dallas. '^ But I say, Tom, can*t you contrive to let me have 
a little talk with Miss Hivers and put myself straight wich 
her?" 

" All right," cried Tom. " I will, the very next time she 
comes here." 

That time happened to be the following aftemoon, and 
Tom was as good as his word. 

June, scarcely knowing how it happened, found herseif in 
the boat in the garden lake, whilst Mr. Broke was leisurely 
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dipping the scdls into the water and rowing her away to tlie 
farthest point from the house. And when he came to the 
big elm, whose branches overhung the water and made a 
canopy above their heads, he quietly shipped his oars, and, 
bending a little forward, said, quite simply and frankly, — 

" I am going to take the liberty of asking you a question ? 
Mayir 

A little nervous flutter crept from June's heart to her 
throat ; a shade of lovely color, that could scarcely be called 
a blush, came into her face, and she answered, with a slightly- 
embarrassed air, — 

" Oh, certainly." 

" Why won't you, who are ßo charming to every one eise, 
be a little bit kind to me ?** 

His tone was so deferential, and his blue eyes looked so 
humble and pleading, that June feit all her coldness and dis- 
pleasure melt away to nothing. 

" Am I not kind to you ?" she said, dipping her white 
fingers into the water and apparently intent on watching 
them. " What have I done ?" 

" You have hardly looked at or spoken to me since I came : 
indeed, I have fancied that you purposely avoided me." 

To utter a polite disclaimer was June's first iqstinct ; but a 
second coming swiftly on its heels, she followed that instead. 

" What does it matter what one insignificant person does 
or thinks," she remarked, " when every one eise is unanimous 
in praising and admiring?" 

'^ But when it is the person of all others with whom one 
longs to stand well?" he said, earnestly, and June, looking 
up involuntarily, met his eyes, which at this moment wore 
their most caressing glance. 

The blood crept a shade quicker through her veins : what 
though she knew that he looked at every woman in the same 
way ! it was none the less pleasant for the moment to feel 
that she called forth the expression. 

It traversed her brain swiftly that she had heard people 
remark how very little difference looks made to a man. l)id 
they not? It seemed to June that merely to look at so 
handsome a face as that beut towards her was a distinct 
pleasure. Then a sense of shame and remorse stole over 
her ; she, too, was playing traitor to Tom and going over to 
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the enemy. Her Indignation against hcrself entered into her 
Toice and seemed to be reproaohing Dallas. 

*' You haye taken his mother^s love from Tom," ehe siüd. 
" And, wherever you are together, you always stand in his 
light and make him seem — seem " 

Bat June cannot find the word she wants. 

'* At all events, there is one brilliant exception to the rule," 
answered Dallas, in a piqued tone, losing fbr a moment his 
almost imperturbable good temper. Then, with a flash in his 
blue eyes eminently becoming to them, " I assnre you, you 
are completely mistaken about my aunt's feeling for me. She 
likes me, and I amuse her ; but it is hardly probable that a 
woman would care more for her nephew than her own son." 

June is more attracted to Mr. Broke in this mood than in 
any in which she has yet seen him. It is her turn to assuoae 
that charming tone and manner which she possesses in almost 
as great a degree as Dallas himself. 

'*I did not mean to say anything unkind." And she 
looked at him so softly that his momentary wrath melted 
away. " But it is a little hard on Tom." 

" Tom is the best fellow living," cried Dallas, ** and no oae 
knows it better than Aunt Vi. She is a woman of the world, 
and would like him to have a liitle more " 

** Polish ?" suggested June. 

" That is hardly the word ; something of that sort, T sup- 
pose. But she knows his Sterling worth as well as any one." 

Sterling worth 1 yes, how appropriate those two words are I 
yet they have a dull sound in June's ears this summer after- 
noon whilst young Apollo*s eyes are meeting hers. 

" I suppose, then," said Dallas, " that, since you look upoa 
me as an interloper, you won't let me come here again." 

" What have I to do with it ?" asked the girl, feeling unac- 
countably vexed. 

" I imagine," he answered, " that you will very soon have 
all the say here." 

The swift blood flew to June's oheeks. 

" I do not know what you mean," she cried. 

" Do you not ?" And his eyes and mouth took that laugh- 
ing expression which always provoked her. He seemed to 
reserve it for any reference to T.om and herseif. 

" No," she answered, her eyes flashing an indignant glance 
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at him. " Do jou mean that you tliink I am going to marry 
Tom?" 

" Well," smilcd Dallas, " not to put too fine a point on it, 
I do." 

" You are mistakeu, then," ciied June, hotly. " I am not 
going to marry him. J. am not engaged to him. I love him 
as my dearest friend, as my brother, and nothing, nothing 
more." 

Then she sank back in her seat, and a cold, shamed feeling 
crcpt over her that she had betrayed Tom, ay, more cruelly 
than mother or any other living being had power to do. 
Dallas was so astonished at this confession that he let go the 
bank, and the boat drifted out into the sunshine. He had to 
rise, take a scull, and punt back to the shore. 

" Had we not better be going in ?" suggested June, coldly. 

"No, not just yet," he answered. "Do you know you 
have positively taken my breatb away ?" 

'* Have I ?" Said June, with averted eyes, remorseful and 
ashamed, and yet feeling a sort of satisfaction that she had 
Struck off her chains and declared her freedom. ^' I do not 
know why you should have thought I was going to marry 
Tom. I do not suppose he told you that I was." 

" Most certainly not." 

" Then," asked June, suddenly transfixing him with her 
eyes, " why should you have thought so ?" 

Dallas answered her with extreme self-possession : " Be- 
cause it was perfectly piain that he was devoted to you, and 
I should not have thought from your manner that you were 
indifferent to him. I am not singular in my opinion." 

His words stabbed June. She remembered how she had 
made a point of receiving Tom 's attentions with empressement 
in Order that every one might see she was not to be dazzled 
by the Guardsman's attractions. And, instead of benefiting 
him, she has only done him and herseif an irreparable injury. 
In her championship of him, she had wanted people to think 
she returned his affection, and had succeeded all too well. 

" It is awfuUy hard luck on Tom I" said Dallas. " If you 
really mean it ? But I hope you don't." 

" I do," she answered, in a low, firm voice, Then, giving 
vent to the irritation that oppressed her, " Why cannot one 
be a man*8 friend without the whole world immediately in- 
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BistiDg OD one*8 marrylug him ? I nevcr mcan to marry at 
all. I do not want to marry. I hate the verj idea 1" — vehe- 
incntly. 

** Ah r* Said Dallas, with a niischievous smile ; ** bat yoa 
will have to 1 Do you think you will be allowed to remain 
a — a Single lady to the end of your days ?" 

June feit ready to cry, aud yct there was a stränge pleasure 
in being with Dallas. At all eveuts, she did not experienoe 
the sense of dulness and Stagnation which had beset her yes- 
tcrday. She did not want to leave him, bat a sense of pro- 
priety seemed to demand that she should propose to do so, 
particularly aller her late confession. 

'* Had we not better go in now ?'* she said. 

" Do you really want to ?'* he asked. " Do yoa hate being 
with me ? Are you not any more reconciled to me yet ?" 

And since she was not going to marry Tom, and it was not 
therefore high treason, he allowed a tender infiection to steal 
into his voice. Dallas could not help it ; it was born in him ; 
if he was with a pretty woman, he must make love to her, 
unless a sense of honor to some friend who had positive 
Claims deterred him. 

June looked down : she did not quite know how to answer 
him. 

"Let US be friends!" he whispered, bending forward and 
stretching out his band ; and she let him take hers. There 
was a magnetism in his touch that was utterly wanting in 
Tom*s : involuntarily her eyes met his and stayed a moment 
longer than was wise, and, straightway, June knew that imagi- 
nation may forestall reality, and that the dreams she had 
cherished in summer star-lit nights with longing eyes strained 
heavenwards were not only dreams, but that this gross ma- 
terial earth holds raptures as great as the promise of the 
jskies. 

A moment of silence, and then Tom was seen waving vig- 
orously from the boat-house. 

Dallas took the sculls and pushed off from the Bbore. I 
know not if he feit anything of the guilt of his first parent, — 
I imagine that he was by this time tolerably case-hardened, — 
but June was oppressed by a terrible feeling of remorse. And 
yet during the five minutes which it took Dallas to row her to 
the shore, the swift motion in the sunshine, the feeling of 
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beiDg alone with him, were new, sweet, heavenly sensations. 
She did not stop to ask herseif what was to be the end of it. 

Tom, all UDSuspicicus, was awaiting them at the laading- 
plaoe, and, as he put both his hands out to help June from 
the boat, he said, with a cheerj laugh,— 

" Well, have you two made it up ?" 

June oould not answer, but Dallas replied, gayly, — 

" Yes, I think Miss Rivers has forgiven me." 

Then he walked up the slope to join Mrs. Fetherston, who 
was Coming to meet them, her face wearing anything but a 
pleased expression. A pang of jealousy shot through June's 
heart. Tom was hurrying her towards a sequestered part of 
the garden, and she feit as though he were taking her away 
from the flowers and the sunshine,— -from paradise, in fact. 
Conflicting emotions harassed her ; she feit an almost unoon- 
troUable desire to oome to an explanation with him here, now, 
at once, — to teil him that her mind was made up, and that she 
never, never oould or would be his wife. But the fear lest he 
should oonnect this decision in any way with his cousin held 
her back. Oh, if he should guess that, afcer all her pretended 
loyalty, she had forsaken him, and been won over to his rival 
by a few glanoes, a few soft tones, he would indeed think 
meanly of her, but not more meanly than she thought of 
herseif 1 

^^ Where are yon going ?" she asked, a little coldly, as Tom 
strode off. 

" Under the trees, — away from the others," he answcred, 
simply. " It*s so much nicer to be all to ourselves." 

'* It looks 80 pointed," said June, trying to lag behind. 

" And why shouldn't it look pointed?" he exclaimed, with 
an ardent glance, which, however, seemed to chill instead of 
warming her. 

Here was June's cue, but she let it go by and remained 
silent. Tom had heard a tradition that the moods of women 
were stränge \ he looked upon June as an angel with some* 
thing peculiar and incomprehensible in her mechanism, which 
it was his own fault, his own misfortune, or his own want of 
eapacity that prevented him from understanding. The bot 
fits and oold fits of women, he thought, were due to their 
line Organization, their exqubite sensibility ; men, being coarse 
and clumsy oreatures, were apt to brush against their angel 
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wingB withoat knowing when or how. If June was oold or 
dütraite, Tom feit certain that he had somehow iDadvertendy 
Said or done somethiDg to hurt or offend her, but he did not 
presume to inquire what, knowing that the sex particalarly 
disHkes being called upon to aocoant for its moods. 

Of one thing he was qaite conscious, — namely, that she 
was not in the humor to De made love to to-daj : so he pru- 
dentlj forbore. 

'^ öo Jack comes to-morrow I" he said, cheerilj, *' and next 
day we shall have the orioket-match. I only hope this weather 
will last. I think it will. We shall be a pretty strong team. 
I think we shall give those chaps a licking." 

*' I hope so/' June answered, brightening at the welcome 
change of theme. " Have you heard if they are likely to be 
good?" 

" Very fair. But you know we*ve got a tremendous swell 
in Dal : he'U cut out the work for their bowlers." 

" And you ?** asked June. " Are you good ?" 

" I*m strong," laughed Tom. " I can hit *em for six now 
and then, only I*m pretty sure to be caught or stumped before 
I get much chance.*' 

'^ You must do your best !*' And June smiled, and looked 
so like Coming round that Tom imprudently ventured a remark 
of a leading nature. 

^^ The day after, every one goes except Dal, thank goodness 1 
And then I shall have you all to myself again.*' 

At these words, a chill sense of distaste creeps over June, 
and Tom feels that somehow he has again brushed the silver 
wings of his angel. 



CHAPTER IX. 



It was Sunday, — Sunday aflemoon. The cricket-matoh 
had taken place. Tom's Eleven, thanks to Dallas, had won a 
glorious victory. The guests wäre gone from the Hall. It 
was a lovely afternoon, with a soft west wind. Dallas had 
implored to be left alone with his cigar to meditate under a 
big tree, but Tom had insisted on dragging him off to church« 
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"We'U go and have tea at the rectory aflerwards," he 
Said. 

" Suppose I join you there aller church/' suggested Dallas, 
but Tom would not hear of such an arrangement. 

June*s devotions were terribly distracted by that comely face 
in the Hall pew. She tried hard not to look at Dallas, but 
something stronger than her will forced up her eyelids and 
compelied her eyes in his direction. And so certainly as ehe 
looked at him, his eyes met hers füll and never thought of 
blinking or turning away, June had never feit so happy in 
church before : perhaps the little prick of conscience that 
reproached her gave additional zest to her happiness. After 
all, an immense deal of pleasure may be derived from the mere 
consciousness that you are in the same building with the man 
or woman whose society is dear to you, — always supposing 
you are in sight of each other. 

Tom made a point of sitting with his back to June in 
church. He knew that if he faced her it would be impossible 
to keep his eyes off her, and he thought that in church one 
was bound to devote one*s thoughts as much as possible to 
the worship of one's Maker and the benefit of one*s soul. So 
he put himself beyond the pale of temptation. 

Dallas regarded the matter from quite a different point 
of view. He looked upon going to church as a disagree- 
able duty, and availed himself of every possible distraction 
to enable him to get through it. And the sight of June's 
charming face, which had a new interest for him since her 
oonfession, was an eminently agreeable distraction. Jack 
and Madge exchanged surreptitious glances, and occasionally 
sweets. Agnes knelt or sat in the most rigidly uncomfort- 
able and saintly posture, uttered every response with severe 
fervor, and never raised her eyelids except to listen with rapt 
attention to the sermon. 

When the Service was over and the congregation issued 
from the church door, Dallas joined June, Agnes feil behind 
with Tom, Madge hung on Jack*s arm, and Mrs. Bryan 
waited for her husband. 

" Was I not good to come to church again ?" said Dallas. 
'^ I have not been twice in one day for years. It ought to 
make me a very good boy all this week." 

'^ It ought,'' answered June, smiling a little maliciously. ^^I 
D 7 
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Btippose you thought the aflernoon wonld be rather long at the 
Hall, now that your friends have left." 

'* I always find/* said Dallas, *' that if you have nothing to 
do, you want some ooe to help you do it. And I am a 
sooiable fellow. I don't oare a bit for my own Company." 

** Shall you be here mach longer ?'* asked June, trying to 
ask the question indifferently. 

'' A few days. I am to stay with Aunt Vi until Tom 
comes back. He is off, you know, to-morrow for a couple of 
days to the Agricultural Show. How I wish," with a very 
expressive look, ^^ that you would oome up and stay at the 
Hall whilst he is gone !'' 

How June wishes it too 1 but she does not reapond to bis 
remark. Meantime, Agnes had been saying to Tom, — 

" I think Mr. Broke is a very conceited youhg man." 

" Oh, no, he's not," answered Tom. " Though it wouldn't 
be very wonderful if he were, oonsidering how women spoil 
him." 

'* I think bis manner to ladies is most objectionable." And 
Agnes pursed up her ups. ** Just look at him now I Might 
not one think he was June*s lover ?" 

" It is only bis way," remarked Tom, apologetically. 

^' I do not think women ought to encourage bis way," said 
Agnes, in a tone of cold disapproval. '^ I would not. And 
I rather wonder at June." 

Certainly, from a back view, June does not seem to be in 
the least displeased with Mr. Brokers manner or oonversation. 

Tom is a shade vezed« He cannot bear to hear bis darling 
blamed. And bis confidence in her is unbounded. 

" Oh," he Said, hastily, " they are botb young and band- 
some and cheery ; it is quite natural that they should get on. 
The only thing which surprised me was that she did not seem 
to like him at first." 

" Did you think not ?" said Agnes, with a surprised air. 
'^ It Struck me that he made a great impression upon her the 
very first time she saw him." 

" Oh, no !" answered Tom ; " she rather disliked him ; she 
told me as much, and he was quite cut up about it. Why, 
I had to manoeuvre to get them alone together that they 
might make it up and become friends." 

" They seem perfectly rcconciled now," observed Agnes. 
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Tom was glad when they werc all sitting in a circle under 
the trees in the rectory garden. He could not think how it 
was that Agnes, who was such a good, kind, charitable crea- 
iure, had a knack of making him feel rubbed the wrong way. 
He was not jealous, not he ! he was only too delighted that 
Dal and June had taken to each other at last. Dal knew that 
he was as good as engaged to her, and that was enough for a 
man of honor, and June, he feit sure, meant to marrj him 
ultimately, though she was a bit coy just now. 

The next day, Monday, Dallas and Mrs. Ellesmere were 
lunching tite-d-tite, Tom had departed for the Agricultural 
Show. 

" How am I going to amuse you this aflernoon, dear boy ?*' 
asked Dallas's aunt, with a smile. 

<' Take me to call on Mrs. Bivers," he answered, without a 
moment's hesitation. <<I should like to see Miss June's 
mother." 

" And what do you think of Miss June, pray ?" 

'^ I think her qnite charming. Ton my soul, Aunt Vi, I 
can't See how you could have anything better in the way of a 
daughter-inlaw. She is sweetly pretty, a perfect lady, and 
he adores her." 

" When a man marries," answered Mrs. Ellesmere, " he 
ought not to think only of himself He ought by marriage 
to benefit his position and his connections. And, socially, I 
do not consider that June would be of the smallest use to 
him." 

''Wouldn't she, if he took her to London?" remarked 
Dallas, significantly. 

*' My dear boy," answered his aunt, in the same vein, '< I 
don*t See. that a man is benefited by having a pretty wife to 
whom other men want to make love." 

*' A pretty woman and a lady has tremendous chances of 
working heraelf up in society nowadays," said Dallas. 

'* Her suoeesses in that line are not of the least use to her 
husbaod, and oertainly no credit to him ; but, if he marries 
into a good family, it is of every use." 

" What would Tom care for that ?" 

'' If he does not care, somebody eise must care for him." 

'* But, auntie, do you mean that you seriously object to his 
marrying Miss Bivers?" 
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" Most seriooaly." 

«Andif heinsists?" 

" Oh, of course I cannot forbid the marriage, bat I shonld 
be very much tempted to tiy what I could do to hinder it." 

'* Do yoa thiok/* asked Dallas, teDtativelj, '^ that she is in 
love with him ?" 

" No, — not in love. It flatters her vanity ; but, between 
yoa and me, I think he rather bores her.'* 

At five o'clock Mrs. Ellesmere's ponies came roand, and 
she drove her ncphew to the Rose Cottage. 

Dallas and Mrs. Bivers made the most agreeable impression 
on each other : she thought his manners perfect, and admired 
bis good looks ; he, in retnm, considered her quite worthy to 
be Jane*s mother. 

June was away at the rectory, but retumed whilst the yis- 
itors were still at the cottage. Mrs. Ellesmere always treated 
June with the greatest kindness, — she was far too clever to 
show her band, — ^but Mrs. Kivers, whose intuition was singu- 
larly quick, was perfectly well aware that June would not be 
acceptable as a danghter to the lady at the Hall. 

" I wish," Said Mrs. Ellesmere to June, as though Struck 
by a sudden thought, "I wish, my dear, that you would 
come up and dine, and spend the evening. — Can you spare 
her ?** to Mrs. Rivers, smiling sweetly. " I am very indif- 
ferent Company afber dinner : it would be quite a charity to 
poor Dal." 

"Do consent, won't you, Mrs. Rivers?" pleaded Dallas. 
And June's mother, turning to her, smiled, and said, — 

" You would like it very much, darling, would you not ?" 

June, by an immense effort, controUed her jubilance at the 
prospect, and answered, with scarcely as much warmth as po- 
liteness demanded, that she would be very happy. 

For the first time in her life, June had been insincere with 
her mother. She had said very little on the subject of Dallas, 
and that little had tended to give Mrs. Rivers a not very fa- 
vorable idea of him. When he was gone, she launched into 
praises of his looks, his manner, his dress; she was vastly 
taken with him, and wondered secretly that he should have 
made so little impression on June, though she congratulated 
herseif on the fact. And June, her heart füll of a great de- 
light at the thought of the pleasure to come, strained eveiy 
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nerve to seem indifferent, and succeeded completel j in putting 
Mrs. Rivers off her guard. For naughty June knew that her 
mother would never aid and abet any treaehery to Tom, and 
that, did slie guess the encbantment which her child found in 
the Society of Mr. Broke, she would put every obstacle in the 
way of her meeting him. 

June was as reckless of the future as most young people : 
what did she care that she was sacrificing a certain future of 
wealth and ease to follow the ignis-fatuus of Dallas Brokers 
eyes, which would certainly land her in a quagmire, perhaps 
the Slough of Despond? Away with thousands a yearl 
away with the big country house ! away with a fine position 1 
away with the love of the man who was so honest and so 
dull ! Miss June was looking with ardent eyes at that big 
shadow under the clear water, only too ready and eager to 
drop the substancc of which she was in present possession. 

Never had the girl looked to such ad van tage as she did 
that evening at dinner. There was a lovely color in her 
cheeks, a new light in her eyes ; her voice had a joyous ring ; 
she seemcd to be an incarnation of pleasure and happiness. 

There was no Symptom about her of pining for an absent 
lover. Dallas could scarcely take bis eyes off her. Mrs. 
Ellesmere, who was in the most affable humor, admitted un- 
grudgingly to herseif that June was very charming, very 
pretty, and quite capable of taking a manly heart by storm. 
It did not, however, dispose her any the more to desire that 
the manly heart should be Tom's. , 

" Would not you young people like to go into the garden ?" 
she Said, the momcnt dinner was over ; and they obeyed her 
Suggestion with alacrity. 

"Let US get into the boat,** whispered Dallas; and June 
gave a radiant assent. Twilight was creeping on, all nature 
was hushed : they might have been the only two living crea- 
tures on earth. And, for the time being, they would have 
been content to have the world to themselves. To-night June 
knew the differenoe that the society of another human being 
can make to all lifo, to all nature, — knew how it can fiU every . 
moment with a stränge, heavenly rapture, marred only by 
remembering how fleeting is the joy. 

To-night, with every nerve strung to enjoyment, her heart 
filled with unutterable pleasure, she leaned back in the boat, 

7* 
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scaroely caring to speak, her senses satisfied by an oocasioDsl 
raiMog of her eyes to bis and reading what was plaio eoough 
to be read there. 

As for Dallas, he was ezperiencing a new Sensation. He 
had been oflen enough in boats with pretty women, had 
made ten times more ardent love to them than he had any 
thought of making to June to-night ; but he feit a pleasure 
in her society that he could scaroely account for even to him- 
seif. He liked the excitement of the spurious love-maklDg 
in which men and women of fashion iudulge with such per- 
fect freedom nowadays, and of which opportunities were 
thrown constantly in bis way, as they are pretty sure to be 
thrown in the way of any handsome and charming-mannered 
young man about town. He liked the excitement, though 
ne knew it was unsatisfactory, transient, wearing, and cer- 
tainly depraving to the moral sense. And though bis knowl- 
edge of the evil of such a carecr, and the occasional disap- 
proval of bis conscience, did not prevent bis leading the lifo 
of bis set, he had still a bealthiness of mind which enabled 
him thoroughly and beartily to admire purity and goodness. 

June gave bim the idea of perfect innocence and purity ; 
to attempt a flirtation of the ordinary sort with her would 
have seemed a profanation, — one to which, indeed, be was 
not in the least inclined. He was quite content to sit there 
resting on bis oars, looking at her fair face and tbinking what 
a charming tbing it would be to love and be loved by a good, 
pure woman : for the first time in bis life be feit it might be 
pleasant and desirable to marry. 

Neitber seemed disposed to talk much : both were possessed 
by a sense of bappiness. The moon came out and lit up the 
flowers on the bank, turning them to many-colored jewels. 

" How I wish tbis could last forever 1" murmured Dallas, 
at last, bcnding a littlo towards June. 

She smiied and sighed. The smile was for content, the 
sigh for regret. 

Suddenly an uneasy scruple came over Dallas. Was be not 
acting a traitor's part to Tom, — Tom, wbo would never have 
been disloyal to any human being? Ought he not, iostead 
of making love to tbis fair girl on bis own account, to be 
pleading bis cousin's cause ? It was extremely repugnant to 
him, but the better side of bis nature was awake to-night. 
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And any thought of marryin^ June himself was out of the 
question. Some day he would be a baronet, with a fair in- 
come ; not, however, in all probability, before he was gettinj^ 
gray and well on in years : he had several brothers and sisters, 
and he had debts. A penniless wife for him, therefore, was 
a luxury not even to be contemplated in the remotest manner. 
Tom — lucky chap I — had no factor to consult save his own 
will, — and the lady's. 

" You were not serious the other day," Dallas asked of 
June, '^when you said that you did not mean to marry 
Tom ?" 

For a moment all June's sense of happiness vanished ; a 
cold pang swept over her. She had forgotten that Tom ex- 
isted. 

" Do not let us talk of him 1" she said, with a little gesture 
that conveyed disgust more expressively than she was aware 
of. 

" Not much Chance," thought Dallas, " for a man to whom 
a woman feels like that." He was almost ashamed of himself 
for the satisfaction which her action gave him. " How you 
snubbed me that first night at dinner !'' he said, with a half 
smile, after a pause. '* I never feit so small. You turned 
your back on me all dinner-time, and, though I was watching 
my opportunity like a cat to speak to you, you never gave it 
me until, by a lucky accident, you dropped your fan under 
the table." 

June smiles pensively. How well she remembers that 
evening! how she likes to think that he noticed her be- 
havior I 

" Why were you so unkind ?" 

" I wanted not to like you," she answers, simply. " I 
made up my mind that I would not." 

** But you have changed it now, have you not ?" looking 
into the depths of her eyes. 

" Yes," she says. 

Why should she lie to him ? Ah I she has indeed changed, 
if there ever was a time when she did not like him. But was 
there ever such a time ? 

" I," he says, tenderly, " have never changed from the 
first moment that I saw you. I can*t teil you how hurt I 
was that you would not be friends with me. The only time 
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I ever thought you feit a little bit kind to me was that eveniDg 
of the daoce. Do jou remember ?'' 

Does June remember ? Ay, most truly does sbe. 

Sbe bends ber bead in answer. 

'^ I was dying to ask yoa again, but I dared not. I tbougbt 
it was best not/* 

'^ * Best for you and best for me/ '* quotes June, smiling. 

" Only for me," he answers. " I was not sucb a conceited 
ass as to tbink it could make any difference to you. And 
then I imagined that you belonged to Tom." 

June makes an impatient movement tbrougb tbe water 
with ber fingers. Sbe cannot bear any ailusion to Tom to- 
night. 

" How divinely you dance 1" says Dallas. Then, with a 
sudden Inspiration, " Why should not we have a waltz to- 
night ? My aunt plays dance-music charmingly." 

** Oh, yes !" echoes June, her eyes kindling with pleasure ; 
« let US ask her I" 

Dallas takes up the sculls, and in two minutes they are at 
the landing plaoe. He jumps out, secures the boat, and gives 
her bis band. 

What immense magnetism there is in tbe touch of two 
beings who are going to be lovers, — wbo are perhaps lovers 
already 1 He holds her band for a moment, she does not 
witbdraw it. He looks into her eyes. How be longs to kiss 
those red lips 1 but no, he dares not. 

For the first time in bis life, one of the most suocessful 
and unabashable young Guardsmen in the Brigade feels shy. 
This is not one of the women he is used to, who are more 
than ready to meet bim half-way. Slowly and silently, for 
very joy*s sake, they move together up to the house. 

Mrs. Ellesmere b rousing herseif from her slumbers. 

^' Auntie," says Dallas, laying a caressing arm round her 
Shoulder, " we want you to do something for us." 

" What is it, dear boy ?" she asks, with a fond glance at 
bis good-looking young face, consent already implied by her 
tone. 

" Won't you come into tbe hall and play us one of your 
delicious waltzes ? We are dying to have a turn." 

" Of course I will," she answers, smiling, and feeling ex- 
tremely gratified at the course events are taking. A glance 
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at June*s face assares her tbat her irresistible nephew has 
made one more conqucst, one to which he is most heartily 
welcome. 

Of all selfish people, commend me to a thorongh woman of 
the World. She is devoid of heart : she has bat one pursuit, and 
that is ali-engrossing. She has no pity for woe, no sympathy 
with love ; social success is the only joy she knows, social 
mortifications are as the pangs of hell. A girFs tears are of 
no more account than rain-drops, a girFs love is a foUy or 
a distemper like measles and chicken-pock. What does she 
reck that June will suffer cruelly for this rapturous night, or 
that she is planting a sword-thrust home into Tom*s honest 
heart by encouraging Dallas*s love-making ? She regards them 
all as puppets, and so, with the kindest grace in the world, she 
goes to the piano and plays unweariedly whilst these two 
reckless young people, heart beating to heart, their souls 
drunk with the intoxication of their love and the rhythm of 
their movements, are weaving, with gossamer threads of rap- 
ture, the web of future pain. 



CHAPTER X. 



** And you dined there last night, and are going to lunch 
there today 1 June, you wretch I I believe yoü are in love 
with La-di-da." 

Thus Madge. 

June frowned. 

" I wish you would not be silly, Madge," she said. " You 
are growing too old now to be always blurting out foolish and 
disagreeable remarks." 

Madge opened her eyes wide. It was not often that June 
used that displeased and dignified tone towards her ; she did 
not quite know how to take it. 

" Oh," she remarked, presently, " I suppose you think 
youVe sat upon me now." Then, with tears of anger in her 
eyes, " You*re a nasty cat, and I don*t love you. You are 
gctting just like Aggie." 
/ 
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Agnes, who was prcscnt, raised her eyes with a disi^eeablc 
smile. 

" You don*t like being told unpleasant trutbs," she said to 
ber sister ; '* tben bow can yon ezpect June to T 

Jane, her face aflame, looked up qaickly at Agnes, readj 
and eager for battle. 

" What do you mean ?" she asked, wifch some fierceness. 

" Ob, pray do not look at me in tbat way V returncd 
Agnes, aggravatingly : " you quite terrify me. It is a pity 
tbat Mr. Broke caunot see you now." 

'* I do not know what Mr. Broke bas to do witb it,*' said 
June, getting more angry, but making an effort to oontrol 
berself. 

" Do you not ? Perbaps Tom will wben he coraes back. 
I thougbt I sbouid be the only one to remain stancb to bim 
wben Adonis arrived upon tbe scene." 

Madge rushed into tbe fray. Her rancor against her sister 
swallowed up her momentary wratb witb June. 

" It*s unlucky," sbe cried, at tbe top of her voice, " tbat 
he donH care two straws wbetber you remain stancb to bim or 
not." 

June joined her forces to Madge's, but in a much quieter 
manner. 

" It seems stränge,*' she remarked, regarding Agnes with 
an unflinching gaze, "tbat you, who are always trying to 
acquire a reputation for being amiable and angeiic with 
strangers, should bc so eager to wound and hurt people in 
your own home." 

Tbe shaft told. Agnes winced. 

** One bas duties to perform," she remarked. " And I con- 
sider it my duty, however unpleai^nt, to speak wben I see 
wrong being done." 

June rose with exceeding stateliness. 

*^ Tben I heg," she said, " you will understand tbat yoa 
have no duty towards me, and no control or authority of any 
sort or kind over my actions. No one bas tbat but my own 
dear mother ; and, if you dare to say such things. to me, I 
will never enter the house again." 

With which Miss June took her hat from the chair and 
proceeded to depart. 

Agnes's venom was roused by June's attitude. 
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" Now that we have given you your education, I dare say 
you will turn your back upon us," sbe said, still preserving 
that bateful smile. 

" Great Here's angryeyes" oould scarcely bave blazed more 
than June's at tbis remark. Sbe stopped sbort at tbe door ; 
for a moment sbe seemed to suffocate. Tbeu sbe said, witb 
bot sooru, '^ Most generous I most saint-like 1" and went ber 
way, wounded to tbe very quiok. 

Up Started Madge to ber feet. 

" You spiteful beast !" sbe cried. " I will just go and teil 
papa tbis very instant bow you bave been taunting June/' 

Agnes caugbt ber by tbe arm. 

" You won't !" sbe cried, wbite to tbe lips. 

" I will I" sbrieked Madge, fighting witb ber. 

" If you do, you sball never cease to repent it," gasped 
Agnes, struggling to retain ber bold. 

But Madge was muscular, and, sbaking ber sligbter sister 
off, opened tbe door and fled to her fatber*s study. It was, 
bowever, empty. Finding Jack, sbe was able to, pour out tbe 
viais of ber wratb in bis sympatbizing ear, for neitber did he 
love bis angelic sister over-mucb, and in about a quarter of 
an bour Madge*s tbirst for vcngeance bad subsided, and wben 
sbe met ber fatber sbe forbore to mention Agnes*s iniquities. 
For Madge possessed one of those bot tempers wbose fury is 
as tbe frotb of Champagne, fizzing a good deal at first, and 
subsiding as quick ly. Agnes was very different : ber anger 
grew and swelled by slow degrees, and gatbered strength as it 
grew. 

By tbe afternoon, wben Madge bad forgotten ber rancor, 
that of Agnes bad gained considerable force : sbe was thirst- 
ing for revenge, and bad resolved on action. She was one of 
those persons wbo like to use tbe words " religion" and " duty'* 
as a cloak for malice ; sbe could talk in an edifying manncr 
of tbe love wbich bates and punisbes tbe sin wbilst loving tbe 
sinner, and sbe liked vastly to be a rod in tbe band of Provi- 
dence to scourge those against wbom sbe bad a grudge. On 
tbis occasion duty led her to open tbe eyes of Tom to June's 
iniquities, and tbe sense of wbat was for June's good decided 
ber to put an end to that young lady's bappiness in tbe society 
of Mr. Broke. Tom's eyes must be opened ; be would tben 
reproach June, and that would be certuin to lead to a rupture, 
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as Jane was a self-willed girl, who would not brook oontrol, 
espeoially from a man she did not lovel 

Meantime, Jane, heedless of the future, was taking long 
draughts of the brimming bowl of pleasure which seemed so 
füll, — 80 füll that it would take eternity to gct anywhere near 
the dregs. 

Mrs. Ellesmere, secing the bright, jojous light in her eyes, 
the smiles which dinipled her face everj moment, congratu- 
lated herseif on the tum things had taken. As for Dallas, 
who, as Tom said, looked at every pretty woman as though 
he loved her, the expression of his eyes was even more accen- 
tuated to-day, and lefl no room for doubt in an observer's 
eye that he was very much taken indeed with his aunt's fair 
guest. 

After luncheon, Mrs. Ellesmere retired to her boudoir to 
write letters, suggesting that June should go into the drawing- 
room and sing to Dallas. So the Guardsman buried himself 
in the depths of a low chair and watched June's pretty profile 
and her little shell-like ear, and she sang sweet songs to him 
in her charming, pathetic voice, and let all her soul go out into 
the musio. She played and sang from memory, and needed 
no guide (or hinderance) in the way of notes and words. 

After that they adjoumed to the garden and sat under a 
big tree : it was one of the hottest of summer days, with now 
and again a delicious breath of west wind. No dulness, no 
monotony to-day, only sheer happiness. If the time would 
not race by so ! Why could not the old scythesman for once 
stay his ruthless band and linger in the mowing of these golden 
hours ? Half-past four already I Tom was Coming back to 
dinner, and June was not to stay to-night : indeed, there was 
a general, though unspoken, understanding that she should 
depart ere he returned. 

^' Let US go for a stroll under the trees,'* said Dallas. June 
rose, and together they disappeared from the lynx eyes of 
some one who was watohing them from the drawing-room 
window. 

They sauntercd in the grove where Tom loved to take June 
as being retired from prying eyes ; but, ah I hoW dififerent was 
it to-day ! The seclusion which had irked her so with Tom, 
from which she had longed to esoape, seemed an enchantment 
whose only flaw was that it must have au end. 
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As for Dallas, his inflammable youDg heart had oanght se- 
rious fire, but his feeling for June was something diflFerent 
from what he had knowD hitherto. It was a purer, better 
sentiment altogether ; it was love tempered with reverence, 
with a sort of chivalroas worship, and aliuost devoid of the 
passioD which had generally been the first ingredient in his 
loves (as he had been pleased to call them). It was even en* 
teriug his mind to wonder whether by any possible concatena- 
tion of events he might ever dream pf marrying June, he was 
so persuaded that it would be shocking for her to become Tom*s 
wife with the feeling she had towards him. 

They were reaching for the tenth time the evergreen arch 
which divided them from the flower-garden. Dallas stopped, 
and June stood still beeide him. 

" How shall I see you to-morrow ?" he says, his eyes füll 
of tenderness and a touch of regret in his voice. '^ Tom will 
be here, and then my short day will be over." 

June meets his gaze for one moment, then her eyes droop, 
and a flickering color comes into her cheek. 

It is not for her to find ways and means, it is not for her 
to say, " Oh, my love, does not all our future depend on you? 
Speak but the word." She does not know of any worldly 
difficulties to come between them and bliss, — want of money, 
debts, extravagant habits, dearth of present prospects, Oppo- 
sition from parents ! 

Consequences are an unknown quantity to June ; love is 
the only factor. 

Dallas knows them well enough : each one parades itself 
before him in turn, but he thrusts them vigorously aside ; he 
will not see anything but the fairness and the lovableness of 
this charming maiden. 

"My darlingl" he murmurs, and his arm takes gentle 
possession of her slight form, his handsome face bends down 
to hers, his Ups touch hers, not with the eager haste with 
which they have oflentimes sought red lips before, but with 
a tenderness and reverence new to him but most exceeding 
sweet. 

And June ! Her heart gives one mighty throb ; involun- 
tarily her eyes close ; for one moment a trance seems to steal 
her soul. 

She makes a movement to disengage herseif from his arms ; 
8 
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he yields to it at once ; and then, before tbey have time to 
recover themselves, each heara a sound of hurrjing feet, and 
then Toin*s voioe shouting, — 

" Dal ! wbere are you ?'* 

The awakening is horrible. Tom bere already ? Both feel 
like culprits, — Dallas, perhaps, even more than Jane. 

Dallas shouts in answer, and Tom's big form looms straigbt- 
way in the opening. He does not wear tbat cheery, genial 
smile wbich is the ordinary garb of hb face : he is evidently 
ill pleased ; his light-blue eyes ezpress anything bat satisfac- 
tion. He sbakes both by the band, and tbey try to look de- 
lightcd, and feel secretly awkward and a little bit afraid of 
this usually good-humored giant. He is like a big Newfoand- 
land — the childreu's slave and plaything — who shows temper 
for the first time. 

'^ I managed to catch the earlier train," he says, standing 
tapping his boot with his stick. '^I thoaght there was a 
Chance, and told the dog-cart to meet me." 

Then tbey ply him with questions about his journey, and 
the Show, and he answers them, but he is not the Tom tbey 
are used to. Something is wrong with him. When they all 
go into the house together, and June finds Agnes drinking 
tea with Mrs. Ellesmere, she has a tolerably shrewd suspicion 
who it is that has been making mischief and putting ideas 
into Tom's head. 

Her Burmise is perfectly correct. Agnes, from the open 
door of a cottage wbere she was reading the Bible to an old 
woman, saw Tom's dog-cart go by, and knew that it was on 
the way to the Station to meet its master. So she decided on 
Walking up to the Hall to see her aunt and to be ready for 
Tom on his arrival. She heard from the servant that Mrs. 
Ellesmere was in her boudoir, and, telling him not to disturb 
her, and that she would go first into the drawing-room or per- 
haps the garden, Agnes walked in and awaited Tom*8 arrival. 
Glancing out of the window, she saw something that riveted 
her attention and kept her there for a long time half concealed 
by the cartain. 

Dallas and June were sitting together on a bench under a 
big tree : he was bending towards her, and seemed engrossed 
in looking at her ; her eyes were fixed on the greensward, 
except at moments when she raised them to his face. Their 
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general attitude was lover-like, but they were too far off for 
Agnes to see as much of their expression as ehe was fain to 
see. Suddenly a happy thought Struck her. Od one of the 
tables lay a pair of ppera-glasses through wbich Mrs. EUes- 
mere was wont to make oew guests look at a cbarming bit of 
view from a side-window. Stealthily Agnes fetched these and 
adjusted them to ber sigbt. Ah 1 now she could see the guilty 
pair perfectiy. Dallas, the base profligate, was devouring 
June with bis eyes, and June, forward, mock-modest creature, 
looked utterly and entirely happy and at her ease under this 
libertine gaze ; nay ! when she looked up, her own eyes were 
eloquent enough. Then Agnes saw Dallas softly take June's 
band in bis, and she lefl it there for füll half a minute. Oh, 
if Tom would only make haste and come in and see their 
treachery for himself I 

It was a severe blow to the watcher that at this moment 
the pair rose and walked away in the direction of the avenue. 

Agnes carefuUy replaced the glasses on the table and sat 
down to wait for Tom. A few minutes latcr she beard the 
sound of wheels, and went out to the door to meet bim. 

He greeted her in bis usual hearty fasbion, but as they 
entered together she whbpered, — 

** Tom, I have ^omething very important to say to you. 
May I oome into your room for a moment ?" 

" Certainly," said Tom, and led the way, wondering what 
on earth she had to teil bim. He was not given to nervous 
fears, and did not immediately jump to the conclusion that 
some dreadful calamity had befallen. 

Agnes shut the door, wbich he lefl open, in a mysterious 
manner. She looked agitated, and, indeed, her heart was 
beating at quite an unusual pace. 

" Why, Aggie, what's up ?" asked Tom. 

" Oh, Tom," — and her agitation increased, — " I have 
sometbing to teil you that I know you won't like to hear. 
June " 

At that dear name, Tom's sunburnt face went a shade 
paler. 

" What I" he cried. " Has something bappened to her ? 
Good God ! be quick ! Don't keep me in suspenso I" 

It was exceeding bitter to Agnes to see this agitation about 
June, but her own time was Coming. 
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'* She is quite well : she is here, in the garden^ at this 
moment." 

Tom showed signs of impatience ; he evidenily wanted to 
nish out and join her. 

'*Stay, Toml" And Agnes laid her hand on his arm. 
" How shall I teil you ? I cannot bear to give you pain." 
And she assumed her most angelio look. 

" Go on," he cried, with unusaal sharpness. 

" She is with your cousin. She has hardly been out of 
this house «nee you left. Oh, dear, kind, unsuspecting Tom, 
you never thought of anything of this kind, but I have secn 
through them all along !" 

Tom stood for a moment like one stunned. 

" I don't even now know what you are driving at," he said 
at last, huskily. " Do you mean that — that June cares for . 
Dair 

" I only know that they have been inseparable during your 
absence, and that not five minutes ago they were sitting hand 
in hand under the cedar. Now they have gone off to the 
avenue." 

Tom's life has been a smooth one ; he has not known any 
great woe ; when his father died he was a mere ehild, and, 
though he wept bitterly, his tears were soon dried, and he 
scarcely realized his loss. But now a mighty pang rends his 
brave heart ; he is as a man who feels the ship that bolds all 
his treasure, all he loves, settling down beneath his feet. 

At this moment Mrs. Ellesmere's voice is heard calling, — 

** Tom, where are you ?" 

" Not a Word to your mother of what I have told you," 
exclaimed Agnes, turning pale. " Don't let her know you 
have Seen me." And she darted out of a second door just 
before Mrs. Ellesmere made her appearance at the one which 
opened from the hall. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Mas. Ellesmere greeted her son with an unusual demon- 
stration of affectioo. To teil the truth, she was a little bit 
frightened at the idea of his finding Dallas and June together. 
She had not ezpected him tili the late train, and June was to 
have lefl before he arrived. Neither she nor Dallas was likely 
to betray the fact of Jane having been at the Hall during his 
absence, and that any one eise should teil him did not enter 
into her calculations. 

Tom*s perceptions were not acute ; ideas took some time 
Coming into his head : it did not therefore occur to him at 
first that his mother had been conniving at the downfall of 
his dearest hopes. So he greeted her in his usual hearty 
manner, and, as soon as he had answered her final qucstions, 
excused himself and rushed off to the garden. 

He was so unsuspicious by nature that without Agnes's 
warning he would not have observed anything stränge in the 
demeanor of Dallas or June. But by the light of her revela- 
tion he noticed a certain degree of awkwardness in their man- 
ner, a somewhat strained effort to be more than usually agree- 
able to him, and his mind misgave him. But when they 
reached the drawing-room, and he sat beside June, looking 
into her dear face, meeting her smile, listening to her beloved 
voice, his doubts began to melt. 

Dallas never once glanced in their direction, but devoted 
himself to Agnes, who received his attentions with extreme 
coldness. She would show him that there was at least one 
woman utterly armor-proof against his fascinations. Ho 
thought her quite the most un-" fetching'* lady he had ever 
met. Dallas always said " lady," not " woman," when speak- 
' ing of any member of the sex entitled to that distinction. 

Tom longed to have June to himself, that he might ascer- 
tain whether her feelings for him had suffered change, but he 
feit at the same time that he must not do anything rash, and 
that he must know a good deal more before it would be wise 
to hazard any explanations with her. 

June had resolved that nothing in the world should induce 
8* 
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her to be alone with him. Strained as were her relations 
with Agnes, owiD<; to the events of the moming, she meaut 
to walk home with her cousin and not to quit her side for an 
instant. 

When Agnes rose to depart, June rose too ; and Tom, see- 
ing that there was no chanoe of a tete-d-tite, and scaroely know- 
ing even whether he desired it, walked with theni as far as the 
lodge-gate. 

Dallas remained with his annt 

" It was rather nnlucky, Tom ooming by the early train," 
remarked Mrs. EUesmere, when the door closed upon the trio. 

*' Yes, it was,'' said Dallas, leaning back in bis chair and 
frowning. '* He didn*t seem extra pleased, either, when he 
joined us." 

" He was all right, though, just now when he was talking 
to June." 

Dallas's frown deepened. 

*' What is the matter, dear boy ?" asked his aunt, laying an 
affectionate band on his Shoulder. 

'^ I wish to heaven," said Dallas, in a tone of dejection 
new to his blithe young voioe, *' that Tom had never gone 
away." 

Mrs. EUesmere looked at him with the utmost surprise. 

'^ My dearest Dal I" she ejaculated, after a moment's pause. 
*^ You do not surely mean that you have fallen in love with 
June?" 

Dallas gave a stifled groan and looked in a meläncholy 
manner at the carpet. 

" I only wish / could marry her," he said, in a low voioe. 
*^ She is the first girl that I ever wanted to marry, sinoe I was 
nineteen." 

" Well, of course that is quite out of the question," re- 
turned his aunt, airily, and not at all so sympathetically as 
her nephew could have wished. " If there is one man above 
all others who must marry well, and who bas the opportunity' 
of doing so, it is you, my dear." 

"Marry well! echoed Dallas, with an accent of weary 
disgust. 

" Yes," said Mrs. EUesmere : " you are not likely to succeed 
to the title for the next tweiity years or more, you have sev- 
eral brothers and sisters, you are in debt, — not very much, per- 
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haps, but certainly in debt, — ^and, with your good looks and 
your manner, you ought to be able to have the pick of all the 
heiresses in London." 

At other times Dallas might have been gratified witb bis 
aunt's remarks; now they were as unpalatable as so many 
insults. He was very honestly and truly in luve with June, 
and a future in which sbe had no part seemed bateful to him. 
And he was rather a spoiled child of fortune, and dislikcd 
cxceedingly to be thwarted. 

When Tom lefl the ladies at the gate, he walked slowly 
back to the house and sought the sollt ude of bis own room. 
He did not quite know what to think : as far as he could see, 
Jane*8 manner to him was unchanged, and he had not de- 
tected a glance between her and Dallas aller he joined them. 
That in itself ought to have aroused bis suspicions; but 
Tom was the mo&t unsuspecting of mortals. But suddenly a 
thought Struck him which caused him to bound up from bis 
chair and clinch bis fist, whilst the blood rushed up to the 
very roots of bis hair. Agnes had said that all the time of 
bis absence had been spent by June at the Hall. Sbe could 
not have come without bis mother*s invitation. Was it possible 
that bis mother had thrown June and Dallas togcther in the 
hope tbat sbe might fall in love with him ? He was on the 
point of rushing o£f to find her and tax her with this mon- 
strous treachery, but he was not given to acting on the spur 
of the moment, and the reflection suggested itself tbat he had 
better know more before making an irrevocable breach be- 
tween bis motber and himself For, with set teeth, he de- 
clared that if sbe had thus betrayed him, and made shipwreck 
of the one darling hope of bis lifc, the breach shovM be 
irrevocable. 

He was not of a vindictive or revengeful temper, but a 
wrong like that he would never forgive as long as he lived. 

He did not mcet either bis motber or Dallas until dinner 
was on the table. Both remarked that bis usual vigorous ap- 
petite was wanting and that he seemed preoccupied, and both 
feit rather guilty and a little bit afraid of him and did their 
best to make conversation. 

What did he know ? what did he suspect ? why were bis 
suspicions aroused ? Before he went away he was most anx- 
ious that Dallas and June sbould be on friendly terms. 
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When Mre. Ellesmere quitted the diDing-room, there was 
a loogish pause. Dallas lighted a cigarette. Tom sat mo- 
tionless in bis chair, with bis eyes fixed od bis plate. Dallas 
feit that he was about to say sometbing. Well, best get it 
over and bave doue with it 1 He looked moodily out of the 
window, and wished tbe family quarrel had never been made 
up and tbat be had never set fbot in tbe hoose. 

"Dair 

Tom*s voice broke in upon bis tbougbts. 

" Well, oldcbap?" 

He tried to make bis tone ligbt and unsuspccting, but was 
conscious tbat tbe effort was somewbat of a failure. 

" I beard sometbing wben I came back to-day tbat — tbat 
was not yery pleasant bearing." 

" Ob," thougbt Dallas, with sudden Inspiration, " tbat con- 
founded sanctimonious oousin, I lay a tbousand I" 

He removed bis cigarette from bis mouth and looked at 
Tom witb an air of interest. 

" I'm awfuUy sorry," be said, as if be bad not tbe remotest 
idea of being implicated in the unpleasant revelation. He was 
not going to throw bis band down on the table yet. 

" I am told,'* and Tom's voice betrayed evident nervous- 
ness, ^^ tbat Miss Bivers has been up bere ever since I leH. 
Isthat so?" 

" No, certainly not," replied Dallas, making little rings of 
smoke and apparently absorbed in watching them. 

A pause. 

" She lunched here to-day," he volunteered presently. 

" And yesterday ?" 

" No ; she came up to dinner last night." 

" Oh I" remarked Tom, sbortly. " Tben wbat I beard is 
practically true. Look here. Dal !" — with immense em- 
phasis, — " there must be a little piain speaking between us. 
I tbink you know that I am not a jealous chap. I bave 
never feit tbe least grudge against you on my mother's ac- 
count. I bave never envied you your success with women 
— I never wanted to succeed but with one ; but, by God I" 
dashing his band down on the table tili every glass rang, 
** if you come between me and June Rivers, I will never take 
your band again as long as I bave breath in my body." 

Dallas, whose thoughts go witb fifly times the rapidity of 
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bis cousin's, has time during this oration to refleot and decide. 
In his sane inoments — sane afler love's madness — ^he knows 
June can be nothing to him. Tom's words appeal to tbe 
chivalrous instincts of wbicb be is not devoid. He knows 
tbat be is as tbe rieb man witb bis bcrds and flocks, wbilst 
Tom bas but one ewe-lamb. Sbould be say to bim, " I bave 
onlj takeo wbat was not yours ; sbe oonfessed to me tbat sbe 
does not love and will not marry you" ? No. Tbis is a case 
in wbicb for once tbe piain, straigbtforward trutb cannot and 
must not be told. 

" My dear old cbap," be said, looking across into Tom's 
distorbed and angry face, and feeling borribly asbamed of bis 
own duplicity, " wbat are you driving at ?" 

Tom paused. 

" I don't like to tbink," be said, witb a straigbt stein look 
at bis consin, " tbat you bave not tbe same instincts of bonor 
and gentlemanlike feeling tbat almost every man bas. I never 
doubted you before ; but wben I bear of you sitting band in 
band witb tbe girl wbom you know I love " 

We are all aware tbat tbere are cases wben a lie is con- 
sidered bonorable ; for instance, wben a lady's reputation is 
to be soreened. 

" It is false I" cried Dallas. « Wbo said it ?'' 

" No matter,*' answered Tom, to wbom tbe tbougbt suddenly 
occurred tbat be must not allow Agnes to suffer for ber fidelity 
to bis interests. 

Dallas feit tbe time bad come to take tbe bull by tbe 
boms. 

" I tbougbt," be remarked, " tbat tbe last time we talked 
about Miss Bivers you expressed a wisb tbat I sbould en- 
deavor to conquer ber evident dislike to me ; and now you 
want to go down my tbroat for baving tried to make frienda 
witb ber. I think I can guess wbo your informant is, and 
perbaps, in tbe innocence of your beart, you do not see tbrougb 
ber last move in tbe game. It is piain enougb tbat Miss Agnes 
is in love witb you, and would do anytbing in tbe world to set 
you against ber cousin." 

Tom was exceedingly troubled. Were not botb Dal's re- 
marks perfectly true ? Was be, tben, only a blundering fool, 
ready to be tbe prey of any one wbo cbose to play on bis feel- 
iugs ? He feit ratbcr asbamed of bimself. 
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" Perhips I am wrong," he ßaid, awkwardly. " If so, I 
beg your pardon. But," after a moment's pause, " I know — 
of courae I cannot help seeing — how mach more there is in 
you than in me to attract a woman.*' 

" Pshaw I" cried Dallas, angrily, thrtisting his chair back 
and risiDg, *' don't talk such rot I Take my word for it, Tom, 
there is nothiog hioders a man, especially with women, like 
haviDg a poor opinion of himself. The world always takes 
you at your own yaluation when it's a low one." 

Tom rose too, and went towards his cousin. 

" If I was unjust,'' he said, in his own frank, manly way, 
thereby causing a pang of remorse to shoot through Dallas's 
breast, ** I beg your pardon. But I should like you to give 
me your band on it that you will not try to come between me 
and my little girl." 

So Dallas gave his band, and swore to himself to be faith- 
ful to the bond of which this was the seal. Then he went 
out into the garden alone, and, stepping into the boat, pushed 
ofif from the shore, and lay on his back, looking up into the 
moonlit heaven and thinking with a bitter pang of this time 
last night. 

It was the first time in his life that he had loTed with true 
genuine afiection, and it was also the first time that he had 
feit absolutely without hope. There was only one thing for 
it, — to get out of the way of tcmptation as soon as possible. 
He had given his word to Tom, and, so help him God, he 
meant to keep it. 

Strange to say, for a young man who was reputed to have 
so excellent an opinioD of himself, it did not occur to him to 
thiok of what June might suffcr. He Cook it for granted 
that, even if she had fancied him for the moment, as soon as 
he was out of the way her relations with Tom would be re- 
sumed. He rcmembered with a smile of irony how he had 
wanted to make friends with her that he might still oome to 
the Hall afler her accession to power ; now he swore to him- 
self that he would never, never come here to see her the wife 
of another man. How charming she was 1 how sweet I how 
modesti what a wondrous difiference there was in the feeling 
a man had towards a pure woman, and to one for whom he only 
feit passion without reverence ! He called to mind having 
been rather amused at the rhapsodies of a brother ensign who 
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had tried to explaia this difFerence to him. How blank every- 
thing was to-night ! Here was the moon, here the still water, 
the balmy air, but here June was not, and, without her, the 
beautj of the night and scene was no better than ugliness and 
darkness. 

June was leaning from her window and looking out also on 
the night. In her eyes it was fair and lovely as the last ; her 
soul was rapt in joy ; the future seemed as that blae 0rma- 
ment in which the writing was traced in diamonds like yon 
Stars. 

He had kissed her: she olosed her eyes and sought to recall 
that moment of rapture. To her innocent thoughts a kiss 
meant a declaration and acceptance of love: she belicved, in 
perfect faith, that Dallas meant to be her lover and husband 
before the world. 

She longed to teil her mother, but instinct fortunately 
wamed her that it would be wise to wait for the next stage 
of events, and then she knew Mrs. Rivers would be so dread- 
fuUy sorry for Tom, and perhaps a little angry too. Poor 
Tom I she was rather ashamed of not feeling more sympathy 
for him ; but he would get over it : he was not at all a man to 
break his heart for love's sake. What would happen on the 
morrow, she wondered. How would Dallas teil bis cousin ? 
Would Tom come down to the oottage and storm and make a 
scene ? Would her mother upbraid her ? June feit able to 
bear anything — everything that might happen for the sake of 
this being who had all at onoe become so unutterably dear to 
her. She oongratulated herseif upon bis having made so 
favorable an impression on ber mother, who would soon be 
reconciled to the new State of things. 

The next morning June was sadly preoecupied during her 
studies ; she could think of nothing but Dallas and what pre- 
text he would make to see her to-day. When she returned 
home at mid-day, Mrs. Bivers said, — 

" Tom has been here." 

June turned to the window to conceal her face. Her heart 
beat wildly. She waited almost in terror for the next words. 
Had he come to complain and protest to her mother ? But 
Mrs. Bivers's tone was perfectly calm and unsuspecting. 

" He had just been to see his cousin off by the train." 

A sudden dizziness caused June's brain to reel, a deathly 
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faiDtness to creep through her heart: she had to hold tbe 
chair tightly agalDSt which she was leaning. 

Dallas gODC, and without a word, a line to her ! There 
had bcen a quarrel doubtless betwecn the two men, which had 
ended in Dallas leaving the Hall« But surely he might have 
oommüDicated with her by some means. And Tom had told 
her mother nothing : that was evident 

When June oould oommand her face and Toioe, she turned 
away from the window. 

" Was it not rather sudden, Mr. Broke leaving?*' she asked. 

" I think it was. Tom said he had a letter this morning 
calling him back to London." 

" And how was Tom ?" June asked, trying to speak indif- 
ferently. 

" He seemed in capital spirits, and had a great deal to teil 
me aboat the Show." 

Dallas gone, and Tom in capital spirits ! Jane feit a 
strangling Sensation at her heart. She went out into the gar- 
den under pretence of gathering flowers, bat she walked away 
to the seat ander the trees and sat down there, staring blankly 
in front of her. What is so bitter to the young and ardent 
as doubt — uncertainty ? Perhaps, she thought, trying to con- 
sole herseif, there had, afler all, been no explanation between 
him and Tom ; perhaps it was really true that Dallas had re- 
ceived a summons and was compelled to retarn to London. 
She would know in the morning, he would surely write to 
her, and then he would teil her what to do about Tom. 
Meantime, she must keep their secret. How glad she was 
that she had said nothing to her mother I 

Mrs. Rivers suspected nothing. June had never spoken 
favorably of the Guardsman, and she believed her child's 
heart and face to be open pages wherein she could read every 
thought and feeling. 

It was the afternoon for the singing-lesson. When it was 
over, June went into the garden with Madge. Their little 
tiff of the previous morning was quite forgotten ; Madge was 
more affectionate and demonstrative than ever. 

" Fancy La-di-da going off in such a hurry 1" she said, as 
she hung on Junc's arm. 

June had steeled herseif to show no emotion at the men- 
tion of Dallas. 
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" Business, I suppose," she replied, indifferentlj. 
'^ ^ Business' means pleasure, I expect/' remarked Madge, 
with a sapient nod. " I dare say he found it precious slow 
up there with no one hut Aunt Vi. He can't live without 
some one to spoon. I say, Juny, what do you think Crofl 
toldnurse?" 

June would like to chide Madge with dignity for listening 
to servants' gossip and refuse to hear it, but an all-devouring 
curiosity smites her to hear anything — everything — which 
concerns her lover. Groft is maid to Mrs. EUesmere, and niece 
to " nurse" at the rectory. 

" What did she teil ?*' asked June, in spite of herseif. 

" Why, that he had no end of letters from ladies. One 
with a Coronet and in the same hand used to come regularly 
every morning, and the housemaid picked a bit out of the 
grate with * My own darling Dal' on it." 

June feit ready to sufbcate ; she was unable to speak ; all 
her energies were concentrated on trying to preserye an un- 
moved countenance. 

" I'm glad I didn't fall in love with him," observed Madge, 
complacently : " I belle ve he's a regulär rip. Why, if there 
isn't Tom !" 

And she rushed across the lawn to give him a boisterous 
welcome. June made a superhuman effort and greeted him 
with smiles and pleasant words. If anything, she was a 
shade more demonstrative than usual. Could it be possible 
that Dallas had no serious intentions towards her ? — that sho 
was only one of the mauy with whom he amused himself ? 
Oh, then, she would summon up all her pride. No human 
being should guess that she was a forlorn maid wearing the 
willow for a man who had been only trifling with her heart. 

And Tom went home hugging himself rapturously with 
the thought that, after all, there was no härm done, and that 
his little girl was still faithful to him. What a fool, nay, 
what a knave, he had been to doubt her 1 
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CHAPTER XII. 

JüNB, forsaken like the baplesa maid on Mount Ida, wan- 
dered about the garden in the twilight, dreaming of her Paris. 
On the first evening ehe said oonfidentlj to herseif, — 

" I shall have a letter to-morrow." 

She woke before six next morning ; the room was brigbt 
with sunshine, bnt on ordinary days the light did not awakej 
her. An hour and a half mast pass before the post would 
oome in. A nerrons expectancy took possession of her; 
though she tried to bnry her face in the piilow, and court 
oblivion, it woald not come. She opened her eyes at the end 
of what seemed a long half-hour : the clock had only advanced 
seven minutes. June started up ; she coald not bear it an j 
longer; to He still with every nerve quivering, her heart 
beating with altemate hope and fear, was impossible. She 
dressed and went out into the garden ; the last time she had 
risen so early was the day of the dance. She oould scarcely 
nnderstand now how such a simple thing should have excited 
her so much, now that she is beset by so far weightier a care. 

It seems an etemity before she hears the tramp of the 
postman, or rather postwoman, along the road. As she ap- 
proaches the gate, June's heart beats wildly ; she Stands be- 
bind the hedge, ready to rush forward the moment she hears 
the click of the lutch. Is it possible I the woman tramps by 
without stoppiug. June's heart Stands still. An awful sense 
of misery sweeps over her ; the World is no longer the same 
World that it has been to her these eighteen summers. For 
the first time, she recognizes suffering, bitter suffering, as a 
fact of which she has experience. She has seen her mother*s 
tears, has wept for sympathy, has grieved to witness that dear 
one's pain and trouble ; but until now she has not recognized 
that her own day must come like that of every mortal ; that 
she will weep for herseif, that her heart will ache with its 
own pangs, and that she must suffer in silence and smile, lest 
others, pitying her, should also despise her. 

After the first severe shock, June takes refuge in the con- 
soler without whom we could not live on, — hope. 
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Perhaps there had been no opportunity of writing before 
the post went out; he had some important appoiDtment to 
keepy and had waited until the eyening, when he would haye 
time to explain everything. The letter would come to-mor- 
row,— in twenty-four houre. TWENTY-FOÜR HOÜRS I 
The tiniest speck of time when our lives are running their 
usual course, — half an eternity when the last stroke is to 
bring the verdiet of happiness or misery to us, or when the 
life or death of our dear one hangs upon it. 

The long day crawled away. Never, never was day so 
long 1 Next morning she woke at half-past five ; her purga- 
tory was more fierce this morning, because the element of 
doubt entered into it. Again June dressed ; again she paced 
the garden ; again she waited by the hedge. Tramp came 
the woman's feet, and thLs time stopped at the gate. An im- 
mense joy flooded June's soul ; she rushed forward, all her 
face radiant with joy ; even the post-woman, stolid and un- 
impressionable as yonder cow, oould not but remark that there 
was " Bummut up with miss." 

June gave her a blithe good-morning, and stretched out 
her eager band for the letters. Then, as she glanced at them, 
an agony of despair seized her, and she went away to the far- 
thest end of the garden. Both the letters were for her mother, 
in handwritings she knew. She sat down on the grass ; she 
dug her nails into it, uttering groans that seemed to rend her 
Ycry heart. Her throat swelled until it threatened to choke 
her ; she stared in front of her with a look of helpless agony ; 
her pretty red mouth grew pale and strained ; she plucked her 
fingers from the earth and twisted them convulsively together 
behind her head. 

Was this indeed the Bnd of her dream ? Had the man who 
had called out the first love of her heart used hep: as a mere 
toy and thrown her aside, laughing perhaps at the ease with 
which he had trapped her foolish soul? G-reat heavenl when 
she remembered that he had held her against bis heart and 
pressed bis Ups on hers 1 He had been the first, the only 
lover to her 1 and he had but treated her as he had treated 
fifty women and would treat fifty more 1 She hid her face in 
her hands, to shut ont, if might be, the intolerable shame from 
her memory, but it was not to be banished thus. June was a 
pure, innocent girl : to her, kisses that were not honor were 
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deadly disgrace. If Tom were to know, what would he thiak 
of her ? it was quite certain that he would never again desire 
to make her his wife. She would never belong to any man 
DOW ; she had lived her one day of love, — oh, how passiog 
Bweet I — and now all was over. 

A great sob rose io her throat ; a sudden storm of tears, 

** thick as autumn rains 
Flash in the pooIs of whirling Simois/' 

(ah, but that was writ of kisses, not of tears !) feil from her 
eyes ; then a swift thought made her Start upright and clinch 
her hands tight together. Was she going to betray herseif? 
was she going to draw down suspicion and questionings by 
red and swollen eyelids? Oh, if any one guessed her shame, 
it would be worse than death I Her mother would detect the 
traces of her giief at once ; and how oould she, who had not 
a oare in the world, as that dear mother thought, account for 
tears ? And then Madge's inquisitive looks and irrepressible 
tongue, and the cold, cruel glances of Agnes. And Tom ! if 
he saw her, would he not guess ? A desire stung her to get 
'* out of the world's way," out of sight of every human crca- 
ture, to cry, — to cry all her heart out, to wander away into 
the wood and fling herseif down on the green moss under one 
of the big old trees, to pour out all her tears and her sorrow 
there, and then to come back and smile on and deceive those 
about her. She could do that, she thought, if she might but 
once vent all her grief and her despair. Oh, if it were but 
night I when the hours of darkness, of undisturbed, unques- 
tioned solitude, lay before her, instead of these bright garish 
ones when she was at the beck and call of whosoever would. 

Suddenly a thought flashed on her. She went back into 
the house, her broad-leaved hat tilted over her eyes. 

" Susan," she said to the maid, " please give these letters to 
mamma when she wakes. And teil her that I was up early 
and had a fancy to go into the wood and make a sketch, and 
I dare say I shall not be back before eleven." 

*^ But you're not going without your breakfast, missT' cried 
Susan. 

^^ I'll have a glass of milk,*' replied June, adding, to disaim 
suspicion, " and I'U put a piece of bread in my pocket." 

With that, June took her sketch-book out of the little 
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drawing-room, and, having drunk her milk in the kitchoa 
Standing, hurried awaj towards the wood. 

Is there no luxury in grief indulged alone? Ay, indeed 
there is ; and June took her fiU of it this summer morning. 
There was a spot in the wood she knew right well ; no one 
ever came that way : a spot where big trees interlaced their 
arms, where was a velvet carpet of moss jewelled with a pat- 
tern of tiny, bright-colored flowers, and, hard by, a little brook 
went murmuring. 

And there she sobbed and cried and eased the passion of 
her heart ; and, when her anger was drowned in the deluge, 
she remembered sorrowfully those blue eyes that told such un- 
utterably sweet lies, — lies sweeter than truth from any others. 
Then she feil to being humble. Oh, poor, vain, fond fool that 
she had been, to think she could catch and fix that roving 
fancy of which she had heard a thousand tales 1 Why, had 
not she herseif seen him gazing at Mrs. Fetherston with just 
such a tender glance? Had she not seen Mrs. Fetherston 
hanging on bis arm that day of the picnic ? 

Then June's mood turned to scorn, — ^scorn of herseif,— 
and she laughed, a short, bitter laugh. Was he to blame ? 
Why should he not kiss every maid, wife, widow in the laiid 
if they were willing, if they almost thrust themselves into bis 
arms the moment he made show of openiog them ? Then, 
once more, June buried her face in her hands, stifling some 
nnintelligible word. 

Suddenly there was heard the trampling and barking of a 
dog in this spot where no one ever came. A wild terror 
seized June, — the terror of being discovered in this pitifui 
plight, her face ravaged by grief. There could be no pretext 
of starting up and gr^ting the comer, whoever he might be, 
with a smile ; and, alas, she knew by the dog who that comer 
was, — ^the most unwelcome in all the world at this moment. 
What in the name of misfortune and despair brought him 
hither ? Simple accident, such as cnnning fate cleverly pre- 
pares by design. 

June took a sudden resolve. Come what might, he should 
not see her tears. She dug her elbows in the moss and hid 
her face in her hands, and so awaited bis Coming. 

" June," — ^hb voice had a Startled sound, — " what are you 
doing?" 

9* 
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" I have come here to sketch," she answered, in a eold, 
strained voice, making a supernataral effort to speak calmlj, 
and not moving an inch from her position. 

" What 18 the matter ? Won't you look at me ?" 

His hearty voice had a stränge ring of doubt 

" Don*t disturb me, please. I am thinking of my snbject." 

Tom stood silent for a moment, whilst a dreadful misgiving 
seized bim. Her wbole attitude conveyed the idea of distress 
to him : he was certain she was or had been crying. Crying 
for what? for whom? Great God I was it for Dallas? He 
turned sick at the thought; then a dogged determination 
seized "him to know the truth once for all. 

" I wish you would go," June said, pettishly. " You are 
putting all my ideas out of my head." 

" I will go if you look at me," he answered. 

" Do not tease me I" she exclaimed, feigning anger. 

" I will not go tili you look at me," he returned, obstinately. 

" Then you may stay forever," she rejoined. 

In a moment he was kneeling before her ; in a moment he 
had taken her hands from her face with tender force and seen 
for himself all the despair and misery written there, — her 
Bwollen eyelids, her tear-stained cheeks, her disordered locks. 

" You are very brave and manly to use force to a girl !" 
cried June, furious with shame and anger. "Oh, I hate you I 
I loathe you 1" 

Tom was speechless. He hardly knew what he thought or 
feit ; even her words could not sting him. 

" What are you crying for?" he asked, huskily. 

" May I not cry if I choose? What business is it of yours ? 
I never thought you were so mean as to play the spy. Go 
away, and never dare speak to me agaia." 

He rises to his feet half stunned, and prepares to obey. He 
has a sort of instinct that to mention the name of Dallas would 
be cruel, cowardly. June hears his retreating Step, and is 
seized with a sudden panio. If he should teil her mother or 
any one what he has seen I She Starts up and runs afler 
him. 

" Tom," she gasps out, " I am sorry I spoke unkindly. I 
did not want you to see I had been crying. I do cry some- 
times, but I hate any one to know it. Promise me — promise 
me," with stränge eagerness, " that you will not teil any one, 
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— not a 8oul. It — it would seem so silly to — ^to be crying for 
nothing." 

Tom looks straight into her ejes : tbey cannot bear his 
glance ; they droop beneath it. 

" Do not be afraid," he says, bitterly : " yonr Beeret is quite 
safe with me." 

" Secret I" ehe gasps, — " secret ! What do you mean ? Can- 
not I cry without being suspected of— of some ridiculoos thing 
or other ? I have no Beeret — do you hear me ?" vehemently. 

Tom turns away. 

" Secret or no secret," he says, in a voioe so cold and harsh 
it is utterly unlike his own, '' no one will know that I have 
Been you to-day." 

When June returned to her solitude, the fountain of her 
tears was dried by a new emotion, — fear. Tom bad spoken 
of her Beeret I He knew the truth ; she would no longer be 
able to deceive him by smiles and kind words. Now, doubt- 
less, all his manner would change towards her ; he would give 
her up, and then, since he was bnt a poor band at eounterfeit, 
Buspicion would be aroused, and her secret would become 
common property. She could trust his honor, but how could 
Bhe trust what he himself had no control over ? He had spoken 
in a tone which she had never heard him use before : she fan- 
cied there was scom as well as bitterness in it. 

Then June bethought her of the time, and looked at her 
watch. Twenty minutes past ten. Her eyes burned like fire, 
and she had not even drawn one line of the sketch that was 
to be her ezcuse to her mother for the morning's ramble. 
She went to the brook, and, kneeling, dipped her handker- 
chief into it, and bathed her eyes until some of the heat had 
gone out of them, though she knew the lids must still be 
thick and Bwollen ; thcn she lefl that shady spot, which she 
had chosen because no one ever came there, and went out 
into the open to look for a subject for her sketch. But when 
she had found a view, and eat down to draw it, her band, her 
eyes, refused their office ; inclination was swept away by dis- 
gust and weariness. No, she could not draw to-day. 

Eleven o*clockI She must go home, — ^must meet those 
fond and anzious eyes, which would read in a moment that 
Bomething was wrong. She would creep in the back way, 
hie her to her room, and take refuge in that greatest boon to 
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women, a headache, draw down her blinds, and beg to be lefl 
in quiet. 

Fortune favored her thus far : she reached her room with- 
oat meeting any one, and locked herseif in. Then she tumed 
to her niirror, and, catching eight of the pictore portrajed 
there, drew back in dismay. 

If she looked tbis disfigured object now, afler all the bath- 
ing and laving in the brook, what mnst ehe have done whea 
Tom took by force that long, steadfast look at her ? June 
vigoroosly applied cold water; her mother must not, come 
what might, see her in this plight. 

Susan came to the door, and said Mrs. Rivers wonld be 
glad to See her, but June pleaded a sligbt headache, sayinp^ 
that she would be glad to lie down and remain undisturbed 
for the present. 

And her mother, having no remotest suspicion, lefl her to 
herseif until she feit disposed to appear, and by the time of 
their early two-o*clock dinner June had conquered the red- 
ness of her eyes, and only looked somewhat pale and languid. 

She did not go to the rectory that day. As night ap- 
proached, hope began to revive in her ; perhaps she might 
even yet receive a letter in the morning. If so, how foolish 
she would have been to suffer all these tortures, to shed such 
bitter tearsl She woke eyen earlier than yesterday, but 
would not rise and dress herseif; somehow she fancied if she 
tried not to expect anything it gave her a better chance. 
But in yain her heart beat as Susan's footsteps approached 
her door ; there was no letter in the girl's band as she came 
in with the bot water. 

*^ No letters, Susan ?" asked June, trying to speak indiffer- 
ently. 

" Only one for cook, miss." 

June laid her head back on her pillow. Hope died in her 
heart with a bitter throe. All was over dow. How the world 
was changcd in this little time ! Three mornings ago lifo had 
gone to such a joyous tune ; to-day it lagged to the most 
mournful of dirges. 

When she went to the rectory, she found Jack and Madge 
in tribulation. Tom had gone oflF again, on a yachting-trip, 
— a thing he had always declared he took no pleasure in. 
June feit a sense of reiief ; the sword would not fall yet 
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awhile, the explanation which she knew must come was de- 
ferred. 

When Tom left June in the wood after reading the revela- 
tion of her passionately-grieved face, he walked away almOvSt 
Btunned bj the intensity of his feelings. Presently he stopped 
and leaned against a tree, whilst his dog, taking advantage of 
his evident preoccupation, went stealthily hunting on his own 
account. Tom had scarcely noticed Jane*s bitter words when 
she uttered them, being mastered by one absorbing thought, 
but now they came back to him with a cruel thrust : 

" I hate you I I loathe you I" 

This from the sweet-voiced, gentle-eyed girl who had never 
at any time spoken more than with a pretty petulance to him 
if she was, or affected to be, displeased. He leaned his head 
back against the tree, and a bitter groan escaped him. All 
this time he had been dreaming, and now he was wide, wide 
awake. How dreary the future looked I What advantaged 
him to be squire of these broad acres, to have so many good 
gifts in life, when the one that was to crown and give zest to 
them all was gone from him ? He was not imaginaUTe, but 
yet his pulses had quickened, his heart had throbbed, his eyes 
kindled, at the bare thought of the future when his darling 
was to be his. 

Truly to every man who loves a fair woman with an un- 
tainted love, — who beholds in her his ideal of beauty, of pu- 
rity, of sweetness, of lovingness which he will call into being, — 
the thought of a time when she shall make part of his life, 
share his home, his interests, be his very, very own, savors 
more of heaven than poor mortals are oft permitted to taste. 
If June was a little cold now, why, maidens should be cold ; 
afberwards when she came to love him, as she would, it would 
be different. 

And now his hope was gone. Dallas had robbed him of a 

wife's love as he had robbed him of a mother's. Curse 

Nay, was it fair to curse him ? Was it not rather in the 
shallowness of women's fancy that the fault lay ? Were they 
not all to be caught by a handsome face and a pretty trick of 
manner ? 

Tom did not pause to reflect that the qualities in June which 
had taken him captive were those which had attracted her 
und his muther to Dallas. 
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Ooe thought oame to bim and brought bim a ray of com- 
fort. There was no private understanding between bis cousin 
and tbe girl be k>ved, or sbe would Dot bave been ia sucb 
bitter grief to-day. She bad no bope of bim. Tben Tom 
wondered wbat be was to do bimself ; he bad no talent for di&- 
sembling ; bis faoe would teil every one, wben be looked at or 
spoke to June, tbat all was cbanged between tbem. Suddenly 
be remembered a letter tbat was even now lying on bis writiag- 
table, a letter be bad written last nigbt declining a yacbting- 
invitation. He would tear it up and write anotber, aeeepting. 
Tben bis face would bave no cbance of betraying June*s Be- 
eret, tbe Beeret wbose ezistence sbe bad denied, but yet bad 
not deceived bim by denying. 

And all tbia time wbat bad become of tbe autbor of tbe 
miscbief? 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Dallas, tbe morning afber bis return to town, sauntered 
into tbe Eow. The season was on its last legs; all tbe country 
Cousins were gone long ago, together witb such town-birds as 
bad notbing to keep tbem in tbe most deligbtful city in tbe 
World (to a real Londoner). But there were still some chiu'm- 
ing people left. Select groups sat under tbe sbade of tbe big 
trees whicb grace tbe broad side of tbe Row. Before one of 
these Dallas suddenly pulled up, and bis face, whicb a mo- 
ment before bad wom a bored and melancboly expression, 
lighted up witb a radiant smile. 

The group consisted of two ladies, one of whom was fair, 
witb tbe prettiest face and sweetest manner imaginable. Three 
men stood in front of tbem, talking and laughing, evidently 
on excellent terms witb themselves, eacb other, and tbe ladies 
witb whom they were conversing. 

Dallas was greeted cordially by every member of tbe party. 
He at once took possession of tbe chair beside tbe eider lady, 
whispering, — 

" I am so awfuUy glad to See you. I came to look for you. 
I was afraid you might bave gone out of town." 

" Not as long as I bave a friend leil bere,*' she answered, 
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smiliDg, and returning bis look by one as pleased and friendly 
as bis own. 

Two of tbe otber men departed, tbe tbird droppcd into the 
seat next pretty Mrs. Fairfax. It was a generally-known fact 
tbat wben Dallas took possession of Mrs. Trevanion tbere was 
not likely to be mucb general conversation. 

" Well, dear boy/' said tbis lady, " and wbat bave you 
been doing down in tbe country all tbis long time, and wby 
were you looking so dejected just now ?" 

Dallas beaved a deep sigb, as befitted the confession be was 
about to make. 

" I am in love," be said, tracing tbe letters J.U.N.E. in 
tbe sbelly grayel and erasing tbem again. " Awfully in love." 

" Tbat must be a new Sensation for you," remarked Mrs. 
Trevanion, gravely, tbougb tbere was a suspicious twitcb 
about tbe corners of ber moutb. 

" Don't you cbaff mc, my dearest friend !" said Dallas, witb 
an imploring glance ; tben, returning to bis cbaracter-tracing, 
" you don't know bow bad it feels." 

"No, tbank beaven," replied Mrs. Trevanion, "I bave 
forgotten." 

Dallas is mucb too absorbed to utter a oompliment, nor 
does Mrs. Trevanion secm to want one. She is quite devoted 
to tbis good-looking " boy," as sbe is pleased to call bim ; sbe 
is bis confidante and adviser, and, baving given up flirting on 
ber own account, can listen witb interest and equanimity to 
tbe stories of bis loves. His regard and friendsbip for ber 
continue to increase wbilst bis loves wax and wane; be is 
more devoted to ber now tban ever, wbilst be bas almost for- 
gotten tbe names of some of tbe fair ones wbo once inspired 
8ucb dcep emotion in bis fickle young breast. 

Afler all, it is a great boon to man or woman to bave a 
friend wbo will listen by tbe bour witb unflagging interest to 
bis or ber perpetual talk of seif. It amused Mrs. Trevanion 
to bear tbe joys, tbe woes, tbe loves and bates of ber friends ; 
tbere was once a time wben sbe too liked to talk about ber- 
seif ; but now sbe found mucb more entertainment in listen- 
ing to tbe recitals of otbers. 

As for Dallas, be was ber particular favorite, — ^perbaps be- 
eause be was gifled witb tbose good looks by wbicb Mrs. 
Trevanion placed undue störe. 
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" It is very wrong, I dare say," she was wont to admit, 
" and beauty, of course, is skin-deep, etc., but I adore good- 
lookiug people. Conceited, I dare say : well, they have 
somethiDg to be conceited aboat. Selfish : every one is that 
more or less. Stupid : oh, no, certainly not as a ruie ; and 
then you can look at them, which is a pleasure in itseif. 
And I don*t care for clever people : they bore me." 

'* Teil me about your last love," said Mrs. Trevanion to 
Dallas, with an interested air. 

" My last love," he repeated, absently. " Was I ever in 
lovebefore?" 

For he was rather given to denying any serioosness to 
passions which had become things of the past. 

" When last I saw you," observed Mrs. Trevanion, dryly, 
" you were, I thought, in love with a lady who is sitting half 
a dozen chairs lower down, and who has been craning her 
neck several times already to make you see her." 

" Oh, by Jove I is Lady D. there ?" said Dallas, in a tone 
of lively emotion. " Confound my luck I Anyhow, I*m not 
going to her, — not yet, at all events." 

And he leaned back in bis chair to escape her ladyship's eye. 

" Since I saw you," he went on, solemnly, " all my views 
have undergone a change. Do you know," earnestly, ** I 
really don't think it's right to be making love to other men*s 
wives ?" 

" Well, but, dear boy, haven't I spent half a lifetime in 
trying to impress that upon you ?" 

" Yes," said Dallas, " I know you have. But, as you are 
always telling me, until you find out a thing for yourself it's 
no good. And, until you fall really in love with a pure, in- 
nocent, charming girl, you don't realize that the other thing 
isn't — -isn't right---or — or worth having, don't you know ?" 

And he looked so eagerly and ardently in his friend's face 
that a passer-by might have been forgiven for thinking that 
he was making love to her on her own account. 

" If you were to see her,'' he went on. '* She's just a girl 
afler your own heart, You'd love her." 

" Am I to have her for a daughter-in-law ?" smiled Mrs. 
Trevanion, who sometimes called herseif Mr. Broke's mother. 

"That's the dreadful part of it," returned Dallas, in a 
mournful tone. 
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At this moment a golden youth came smiling up. 

'' How are you, Mrs. Trovanion ? Dal, old chap, Lady 
DuDgerfield wants to speak to you. Can you spare him, Mrs. 
Trevanion ? And may I come and take his place ?" 

'* I can*t come," said Dallas, flnshing up, as his wont was 
when eitber pleased or angry. Just now it was very much 
the latter. *^ I'm talking to Mrs. Trevanion.'' 

" Shall I teil her ladyship so?" 

**Yes," returned Dallas, irritably; but Mrs. Trevanion 
whispered, — 

" Gro for a few moments and come back, or she will hate 
me. 

So Dallas rose, and went to speak to Lady Dangerfield, with 
rather a sulky expression. 

" Come and sit by me I" And she smiled and tapped the 
chair next her with her parasol. 

" I am just in the middlo of talking to Mrs. Trevanion," 
he replied, with a shade of stiffness. 

"Mrs. Trevanion muat wait," said her ladyship, noncha- 
lantly. And she tapped the chair again with a meaning 
gesture. 

" I can't stay now," said Dallas, with determination. " I 
will come back." 

" Good heaveus I" cried the lady, pettishly. " What can 
you have to say to Mrs. Trevanion ? You can't be in love 
with her. She is old enough to be your mother." 

" Hardly," obscrved Dallas, reddening. " But must one 
necessarily be in love with every lady one likes to talk to ?" 

" Well, at all events she is in love with you : every one can 
see that by the way she looks at you. And, at her age, we 
know women always have a weakness for boys.'' 

Lady Dangerfield was angry with Dallas for his tardiness 
in Coming to her, and, being cursed with a violent and spiteful 
temper, she wanted to vex him. 

He remained Standing in front of her in perfect silence, 
being aware that it is unbecoming a gentleman to retort 
sharply or rudely on a lady. 

" Well," she said, in a pleasanter tone, having sped her shafl, 
and being rather afraid she had gone a little too far, " and 
what have you been doing in the country ?" 

It must be admittcd that she had some reason to be irri« 
10 
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tated agaiDBt Dallas, who, before he lefl town, had been ber 
devot43d slave. 

" I have been staymg with my aunt/' be replied. 

"And wbo was there ?'* 

Her ladyship knew intaitively that tbe cbange in bis man- 
ner was dae to the influence of some other member of ber sex. 

Dallas enumerated tbe names of tbe Hall party, ending up 
witb Mrs. Fetherston's. 

Lady Dangerfield flew at once to a oondasion. 

" Tbat horrid Mrs. Fetherston I" sbe exclaimed. " Tbe 
most detestable woman in London. Sbe was at Sandown last 
week, looking like an over-dressed doli, and making love to 
tbe man witb ber in tbe most sbameless manner/' 

" Yes ?'* observed Dallas, indiflFerently. 

" Well, and wbat did you do in tbe country ?" 

" I played cricket, and went picnics, and lay under tbe trees, 
and smoked," answered Dallas, as tbougb be were repeating 
bis catecbism. 

" Sit down a moment,'* wbispered ber ladysbip, ooazingly. 
" I bave sometbing to say to you.** 

Dallas obeyed witb evident reluctance. It bappened tbat 
in bis present frame of mind, wbicb was entirely different 
from tbe mood in wbicb be bad left town, Lady Dangerfield 
jarred upon bis susceptibilities. Sbe was tbe very reverse of 
all tbat be was pleased to picture June. 

" Wbat is tbe matter with you ?" sbe wbispered. 

" Notbing," be replied, ooldly, giving tbe answer wbicb is 
always most irritating in reply to such a question. 

It suddenly occurred to ber ladyship tbat some report of 
ber doings bad reached bim in the country, and tbat he was 
jealous. 

" Are you vexed witb me ?" And sbe turned her fine eyes 
beseechingly upon bim, and modulated ber somewbat barsh 
voice to its soft^t tone. 

The look was lost on Dallas, wbose eyes were bent on tbe 
ground following the cabalistic signs he had recommenced to 
trace; her voice, afler June's, was about as musical as a 
raven's. 

" Not at all," he replied. 

" Come and lunch with me," sbe wbispered. " His lord- 
ship will be out." 
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" Thanks very much, but I*m engaged," eaid Dallas, who 
meant to lunch with Mrs. Trevanion, if she was to be at home 
and aloDe. 

At this Lady Dangerfield's temper got the better of her. 
She shut her mouth hard, an angry Bwelling rose in her 
throat, and, seeing a man whom she knew advancing, she 
beckoned him. 

'* Come here,*' she said, as he obeyed her sign with alacrity. 
'^ Come and talk to me. Mr. Broke is as dull as ditch-water : 
he has been in the country, and it has not agreed with 
him." 

Dallas rose to his feet in a second. 

" I won't detain you another moment from your dear Mrs. 
Trevanion," she said to him, with a harsh laugh. 

He took off his hat, and, without even attempting to shake 
hands with her, marched back to his former seat. 

** My dear boy, what is the matter?" said Mrs. Trevanion. 
" You are looking like thunder." 

" Am I ?" recovering his smile. ^^ Thank goodness, I have 
got away at last." 

" You have been quarrelling with Lady Dangerfield. How 
silly of you 1 It is dreadful to think how little tact you men 
have. For heaven's sake, don*t make an enemy of her I" 

" What do I care ?" answered Dallas. 

^^ But you should care. And when you part from a lady 
on the most friendly terms, and retura to her as though she 
were a mere acquaintance, — one, in fact, whom it rather 
bored you to be civU to than otherwise, — you cannot expect 
her to like it." 

" It's very bad form to send for one when one's talking to 
another lady," said Dallas. 

" Now go on with your story," uttered Mrs. Trevanion. 
" I want to hear all about this charming young lady. Or," 
looking across at the clock, ^^ as it is so late, suppose you come 
and lunch with me, and then we shall not be interrupted." 

** May I ?" he exclaimed, eagerly. 

" May you ?" And Mrs. Trevanion laughed. 

At this moment Mrs. Fairfax dedared that she must posi- 
tively go, as she had people lunching with her. 

'^ Do, my love, come and help me entertain them," she said, 
laying a caressing band on her friend's arm. 
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" Mr. Broke is Coming to lanch with me " aDswered Mrs. 
Trevanion. 

'^ Oh, theo of course it's hopeless. Do you know, really, I 
don't think it*8 proper for you two to be luDching together 
ttte-ä-tite f Mr. Broke, I cannot have yoa oompromising 
Mrs. Trevanion." 

" How you flatter me, my dear I*' smiled Mrs. Trevanion. 
" Do you really think I am still capable of belog compromised?" 

" Of course you are. Mr. Broke, don*t let her talk such 
nonsense. Any one would think she was fifty instead of " 

" Twenty-five, and extremely beautiful," put in Mrs. Tre- 
vanion. 

" Mrs. Trevanion would not be half so nice if she were in 
any way difTerent from what she is/' said Dallas. 

" Qood-by, then, you two," uttered Mrs. Fairfaz, in her 
soft, pretty voice. " Do you think, if I look in about five, 
I shall be interrupting you too soon ?" with an arch glance at 
Dallas. 

** I think I can manage to say all I have to say by then," 
he laughed, giving a little squeeze to her small fingers. 

Dallas and Mrs. Trevanion had to pass I^dy Dungerfield. 
The ladics exchanged bows ; Dallas just raised his hat. 

" It is too ridiculous I" exclaimed her ladyship, when they 
had passed. " What on earth can he see in that woman ?" 

" Oh," laughed her companion, " Mrs. Trevanion looks 
upon Dal as her son." 

" We all know what that means," sneered Lady Danger- 
field. " And what does a woman who has a son of her own 
want with other people*s sons ?" 

" It's a very delightful sort of relationship, I assure you, 
having a mother who is not really quite old enough to occupy 
that Position. I have had one or two charming mothers my- 
seif. You can teil them things you could not teil your own 
mother, and they never treat you as if you were six years old, 
or sit upon you. Why don't you Start a son, Lady Danger- 
field?" 

" Because I*m not a hypocrite," replied her ladyship, snap- 
pishly. 

^' A sensible woman may do a young fellow a lot of good 
and gct bim out of a lot of scrapes," said her companion, 
meditatively. 
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" A woman of that age alwajs teils a man lies about other 
women, and tries to make him think thej are all as bad as 
they can be/* 

'^ Not a nice woman. A nice woman iDvariably Stands up 
for her own sex." 

" I don't suppose Mrs. Trevanion is a nice woman, or she 
wouldn't go on in that way with a boy like Mr. Broke." 

" She*s a very good friend, is Mrs. Trevanion, and a very 
stanch one too. And I never heard her take a woman's 
character away in my life." 

" Perhaps she had no object in doing so to you," sneered 
Xady Dangerfield. 

" Pray wbat makes your ladyship so cross this moming ?" 
inquired her interlocutor, turning to look at her, for he was 
not aware that a fortnight ago Dallas had been one of her 
slaves. 

« I am not cross," she answered, forcing a smile. " But I 
am hungry. Come and have luncheon with me." 

** I shall be too delighted," 

And, rising, they stroUed off to Grosvenor Place. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Mrs. Trevanion and Dallas had lunched, and were sitting 
in the pretty, shady drawing-room. Dallas feit much better 
already: he had unbosomed himself entirely to bis dear 
friend, — ^had told her all his story, some parts of it twice 
over. 

And she had listened with the nnflagging interest which 
she always showed, and perhaps feit, for everything which 
conoerned Dallas. For, certainly, next to her own son, he 
occupied the most prominent place in her affections. When 
he consulted her, she gave him the advice that she knew to 
be best for him. And he had all the more oonfidence in her 
because she had never, for the sake of pleasing him, advised 
anything oontrary to his real interests or suggested any action 
that was not honorable and straightforward. Perhaps, being 
somewhat of a woman of the world, she winked at failings 
h 10* 
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and indiscretions whioh the world tolerates ; bat he was not 
likely to go far astraj if he listened to aod followed her 
couDsels. There were, of course, certain mattere which, 
from a sense of bonor, he couid not confide to her, and these 
of\cD got him into trouble. 

Hcre, howeyer, was a case in which there was nothing that 
he might not teil, since all bis thoughts and words glorified 
the girl who oocupied bis heart for the moment. 

Mrs. Trevanion was buried in a low chair, with her feet on 
a stool in • front of her. Dallas was bending forward in an 
eager attitude to talk to her. She had listened attentively, 
had grasped the whole Situation and made up her mind that 
tbis new love-affair was uttcriy impossible and that Dallas 
must be weaned from it. She would not teil him so abruptlj ; 
he must talk bimself out first. Bat, naturally enough, the 
more Dallas talked about June, the more enamoured he becamo 
of her, the insurmountable obstacles seemed to disappear into 
haze. 

'' Have you told me all ?" says Mrs. Trevanion, presently. 

«All." 

He had not said anything about having kissed June ; but, 
aUer all, that was a mere detail. 

" And you did not teil her that you loved her, or hint a 
Word about marriage ?" 

" No. Of courseshe could see by my manner that " 

" Of course,** smiles Mrs. Trevanion, thinking how very 
nnmistakable DaFs manner is when he is in love. « And you 
think that she " 

Dallas nods, and looks the least bit shy. 

" Does it sound very conceited to say so ?" 

" It is just possible," observes Mrs. Trevanion, with a 
lurking smile, « that she may have taken a fancy to you. 
But if you have given your word to your cousin " 

Dallas frowns, and opens and shuts bis cigarette-case 
with a snap, which is a trick of bis when worried and per- 
plexed. 

" But she assured me positively that she never, never would 
marry Tom.'* 

" And yet, when you first saw her, you thought they were 
engaged and that she was very fond of him ?'' 

"Yes." 
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" And you fancied she did not like you ?" 

" Very much the other way. She would hardly look at or 
»peak to me, and was always cramming Tom down my throat, 
— so much so that Tom noticed it and tried to throw us to- 
gether, that I might make friends with her." 

Mrs. Trevanion gives a gentle sigh oVer the weakness of the 
sterner sex. The idea of a not very attractive man providirig 
opportunities for Dallas to exercise his fascinations on his lad^- 
lüve was a proof of the most touching simplicity. 

" And I was never so surprised in all my life," proceeds 
Dallas, " as when she told me she wasn't going to marry Tom/* 

" But what made her teil you that?" 

" Oh, something I said about hoping she would let me come 
when she was mistress at the Hall.'' 

" And, after that, your cousin went away, and you two were 
thrown together, and — By the way. Dal, what was his mother 
thinking about?'* 

" She doesn't want Tom to marry Miss Rivers." 

'* Oh !" Mrs. Trevanion seea at once how the land lies. 
"Whynot?" 

" My aunt is a very ambitious woman, you know : she wants 
Tom to marry what she calls well 1 Good heavens ! how rum 
women are I Tom has lots of money, and this girl is the 
sweetest, most charming creature in all the world, and a perfect 
lady, and yet his mother don't think her good enough I" 

" Then what would your mother think ?" asks Mrs. Tre- 
vanion, quietly. 

" She would be dead against it^ of course. But one doesn't 
marry to please one's mother.** 

" Well, dear boy, your mother would only think what was 
perfectly right and true. You can not marry her." And Mrs. 
Trevanion looks Dallas straight in the face. 

" Oh, my dearest friend, don't you say that !" he cries, his 
blue eyes growing dim. " If you only knew what I feel for 
that girl ! she would make a different man of me. I could 
give up the life I am leading now like a shot for her sake, if 
I could only hope things would come right some day." 

" But things could not come right, short of your father 
dying, and he is not the least likely to do that ?" 

" Please God not !" utters Dallas, heartily. 

'^ Lct US look matters in the face," urges Mrs. Trevanion. 
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" Could yon keep a wife on seyen hnndred a year? Yoa know 
you oanDOt live on that alone now." 

'* She has been brought up very quietly, and I could give 
up anything for her." 

Mrs. TrevanioD feela she has made a mistake. What man 
in love is not ready to give up everything (in theory) for the 
Bake of the woman he is dying to possess ? 

" Theo I mu8t pnt it to your honor. You promised yoar 
Cousin not to stand in his way." 

'* But," oriüd Dallas, getting up and Walking ezcitedly about, 
" she says she never will marry him." 

'* But she will/' remarka Mrs. Trevanion, calmly, <' as sooa 
as she has forgotten you." 

'* You may be right," says Dallas, pulling up suddenly in 
front of her, " but I don*t think so." 

<* She was fond of him before she saw you, and when she 
has got over her passing fancy for you she will be fond of him 
again ; it will be an ezcellent match for her ; your oousin is 
a good creature, and you will have forgotten her existence by 
the time he marries her." 

" What a bad opinion you must have of me I" exclaims 
Dallas, dejectedly. 

*' Do you think so ?" And she smiles and holds out her 
hand, which he dasps warmly. ^* My dear, you are young, 
you have been a little bit spoilt, you have an aflfectionate na- 
ture : you cannot exist without loving some one." 

" That*s quite true," assents Dallas, gravely. " But what 
will she think ofme?" 

** Very badly, I hope. Because then she will soon get over 
her heart-ache." 

'^ But you surely wouldn't have her think me a blackguard I 
I must write to her and explain." 

" You must not do anything of the sort," rejoins Mrs. Tre- 
vanion, quickly. " You must on no aecount write her one line." 

Dallas looks up aghast. 

" You are not serious ?" 

" I am ; most serious. If you write to her, she will ding 
to a hope of seeing you again and that something may come 
of it ; but, if you are silent, her pride will rise up in arms ; 
she will be miserable first, then she will hate you, and your 
Cousin will catch her at the rebound." 
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Dallas sito down and buries bis face in bis bands. 

" You are awfully bard on me," be says, presently, — " on 
me and her too." 

'* You used to bave faitb in me/' obseryes Mrs. Trevanion, 
qoietlj. 

" So I bave now, implicit faitb. Bat I cannot see tbat I 
ougbt not to write to bor." 

" Yet you bave given your word to Mr. Ellesmere. And, 
if I teil you tbat it is for ber good, cannot you make a little 
sacrifice for once ?" 

" A little sacrifice T' groans Dallas. ^' To act in a way to 
make tbe dearest, sweetest girl in tbe world, wbom I love witb 
all my beart, tbink me a mean boand 1'' 

" My dear, sbe will only tbink of you as a gay young 
Guardsman given to tbe pastime of breaking bearts. Sbe will 
probably be mucb more angry witb berself for baving been 
deceived by your seductive ways than witb you. I expect 
sbe bas beard your cbaracter before this. Indeed, if, as you 
say, you devoted yourself at first to Mrs. Fetberston, sbe 
would probably bave a pretty good idea of your capacity for 
flirtation." 

Dallas tbrows ber a glance of deepest reproach. 

" As if my feeling for tbose two oould be named in tbe 
same moutb 1" 

" But, my dear Dal, your oounterfeii is so remarkably like 
tbe real tbing. I bave seen you witb a woman you bad only 
met ten minutes look more in love tban some men do witb tbe 
woman tbey bave adored for montbs." 

" It is very bard luck on me," says Dallas. " But I sup- 
pose I oan't alter tbe expression of my face. If I like a 
woman, it is natural tbat I sbould look as if I liked ber.'' 

*' To return to tbis poor girl, for wbom I am dreadfully 
sorry," said Mrs. Trevanion. *' You mriaipromise me not to 
write one word to ber." 

It, bowever, took at least anotber balf-bonr, during wbicb 
sbe brougbt every possible argument to bear, before be could 
be persuaded; but ultimately Mrs. Trevanion got ber own 
way, and Dallas, looking very monmful and witb sometbing 
like tears in bis blue eyes, gave ber bis word of bonor and bis 
band on it not to write to June. 

So we know to wbom tbat bapless maiden owed ber grief 
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and tears, and we shall sce whether, in the long run, Mrs. 
Trevanion was right or not. 

Dallas, Walking moodily towards his rooms, was suddenlj 
stopped bj Lady Dangerfield's footman. He looked up and 
saw her ladyship's barouche drawn up by the curb. Her man- 
ner was ezceedingly sweet and gracious as he went and leaned 
over the side to talk to her. 

^^ Come/' she said, gayly, <* I am not going to qnarrel with 
you. Let as be friends. What are you doing to-night?'' 

" Nothiog," answered Dallas. 

" Well, dine with me and do a play. May Sanflower and 
Jack Lacy are ooming." 

So Dallas, who was bored and unhappy and wanted some- 
thing to distract his thoughts, consented. But he was not at 
all himself that evening, and got severely rallied about his 
sighs and his gloomy looks. He coald not dissemble ; how 
few of his sex cän 1 it was impossible to make love to one 
woman when his heart was füll of another. Lady Danger- 
field remarked his altered manner, and it displeased her im- 
menscly : the Dallas she liked was the gay, impertinent, laugh- 
ing Dallas who made open and unblushing love to her ; not this 
quiet, silent, melancholy young man. She did her best to en- 
courage and draw him out, but her efforts produced an exactly 
contrary effect from what she intended ; for to-night Dallas 
wanted to respect and think well of all women for the sake of 
one, and Lady Dangerfield's conversation jarred upon and ab- 
solutely shocked him. If her ladyship had been in a soft 
mood, it is quite possible that Dallas might have taken her 
into confidence about his unhappy attachment, so reckless and 
tactless are young men when in love. Mercifully, howeyer, 
she did not give him the smallest opening for such a con- 
fession. 

When he got back to his rooms, he made up his mind that 
he would write to June in spite of his promise to Mrs. Tre- 
vanion. He even took pen in band ; but what was he to 
say ? Apologize for winning her heart when the gift was ono 
he could not accept ? — deplore the present without uttering a 
Word of hope for the future? NoI after all, Mrs. Trevanion 
was right, as she always was: he had best let it alone. 

Ooce he had made up his mind that the case was hopeless, 
and talked it over again and again with his friend, he began 
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gradaally to reoover bis spirits, and was able to re-embark on 
bis flirtatioQ witb Lady Dangerfield. At the end of a fort- 
nigbt, having bcen mucb in ber ladysbip's society at Good- 
wood and Cowes, be bad oome to tbe conclusion tbat to marry 
at bis age and under bis circamstanoes woald be to tie a mill- 
Btone roand bis neck and drown bimself in tbe deptbs of tbe 
social sea. But be still tbougbt tbat, if be did marry, be 
would like to marry June. 

Meantime, Mrs. Trevanion's propbecy witb regard to June 
bad bcen absolütely verified. Her despair bad given way to a 
sense of stinging sbame and anger. Pride, of wbicb sbe bad 
no small sbare, came to ber rescue : sbe resolved to pluck 
Dallas from ber bleeding beart, ay, tbougb it bled to deatb. 
Would to beaven it migbt, tbat sbe could never more suflFer 
tbese agonizing pangs I Sbe wondered at ber own folly. Had 
sbe not beard Dallas*s reputation ere ever sbe saw bim? 
Every woman was fair game to bim ; making love, breaking 
bearts, was bis favorite pastime and pleusure. Had sbe not 
feit a bealtby, bearty scorn of bis cbaracter wben it bad becn 
described to ber? and yet, wben be smiled and looked into 
ber eyes witb tbe trick against wbicb sbe bad been warned, 
sbe saocumbed at onco to bis false and spurious fascinations. 

Altbougb June smiled and dissembled before otbers, tbe 
angiiisb sbe suffered in secret told upon ber, and, witb a 
moiüer^s quick instinct, Mrs. Bivers saw tbat somctbing was 
not well witb ber darling. Sbe never dreamed of Dallas being 
tbe cause of June's altered looks ; sbe was convinced tbat 
Tom was responsible for tbe cbange. Did June really care 
for bim, and was sbe piqued at bis absence, or bad tbey quar- 
relled, and was tbat the reason of Tom's abrupt departure ? 

Sbe could not bear tbe tbougbt of ber cbild baving a secret 
from ber ; she could not even realize sucb a posäibility. 

As for June, wbat would sbe not bave given to fling ber 
arms round ber motber's neck and sob out all tbe agony of 
her wounded spirit on tbat dear breast ? If it had been any- 
thing but sbame, — deadly, disgraceful sbame, as sbe, poor 
cbild, regarded it, — tbe task would bave been easy enougb. 
But tbis dreadful secret sbe could never, never confide. 

Mrs. Bivers turned over in her head fifty ways of broacb- 
ing to June tbe subject of her altered looks. She had so deli- 
cate and sensitive a mind tbat sbe could not ask a blunt 
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questioD eyen of her own child. At last she sniniDooed np reso- 
lution to say one evening, as she and Jane sat in the twilight, — 

« My darling, I do not think you are looking quite yoarself. 
Do€8 anything yex or trouble you ?" 

The dim light kindly hid the burning blosh which covered 
Jane*8 fkoe. 

" No, mamma dear/* she answered, trying to speak naturally* 

" You and Tom have not been quarrelling, have you?'* 

" Oh, no ; indeed we have not." 

" Are you vexed with him for going away ?" 

<< Not in the least." 

Then silenoe feil on the piur. Mrs. Bivers was conscious 
of a sense of disappointment. She feit certain that some- 
thing was amiss with her child, and it was bitter to know that 
June was conoealing it from her. But, as they sat silent, a 
sudden thought flashed across her. Had some one been 
frightening June ? — ^had some one told her that her mother 
was looking more than usually fragile and delicate, and that 
perhaps she would not be mnch longer in this world ? Was 
that why her darling suffered, and why she tried to diasemble ? 
Mrs. Bivers came to the oonclusion that this surmise was cor- 
rect, — she feit so certain the child could not have a seoret of 
her own from her. She dropped the subject, and resolved to 
feign unusually good spirits to allay the fears of her beloved 
one. 

How glad she would be to die, if it were not for June l 
How weary she was of the world ! How sad her life had 
been I Oh, pray God her darling migbt have a different lot ! 
Then she thought yearningly of Tom, and prayed that June 
might come to care for him. It was part of her creed, as it 
is that of most of her sex, that a loving, devoted, and, above 
all, a kind husband is the one thing necessary to insure a 
woman's happiness. And yet we sometimes see wives of the 
best of husbands neither happy nor content. Security bringa 
indifference, insecurity halts between hope and fear: is it 
worse to suffer and enjoy alternately, or to stagnate ? 

So June and her mother were, fortunately perhaps, at cross- 
purposes, and each played her own little part with an energy 
which blinded her to the other*s acting. June's chief terror 
was on the score of Tom. What would he say ? how would 
he behave to her on his return ? He should not know that 
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ehe bad cared for his coasin. She would bo the same to him, 
nay, she would be more : she would try not to evince coldness 
er distaste if he made love to her. I think eveu the best 
women are apt to be dishoDorable ia letting men hope for 
what they do not mean to grant, 

June would never marry Tom. In the first place, if she 
should ever come to care for him, which she was oertain she 
never would, there was a potent reason, to her way of think- 
ing, why she could not marry him. I fanoy I see the smile 
that will curl the lips of some young ladieB when they read 
that reason. 

June was an innooent, pure-minded girl. It was part of 
her religion that, when she married, she must bring unkissed 
lips as part of her marriage dowry to her bridegroom. If she 
married Tom, she feit that it would be an absolute necessity to 
oonfess first to him that Dallas had kissed her ; and she would 
rather die. 

Some young ladies, as I said, will smile at this quixotism 
on June^s part, but I think if girls knew how ready men, 
nice-minded men, are to believo in a girFs purity and to adore 
and venerate it, they would take more pains than they some- 
timos do to keep up the. illusion. 



CHAPTER XV. 



A MONTH passed. Tom was home again ; things were 
going on much in the usual groove. At first on his return 
he had held rather aloof from June, but gradually, finding 
that she was just the same June (as he thought) of old, his 
suspicions began to wear off. Mrs. Rivers had confided to 
him her ideas on the subject of June's temporarily altered 
demeanor, and Tom had come to the conolusion that they 
m^ht be oorrect Being, besides, under the Impression that 
it was impossible for so devoted a daughter to conoeal any- 
thing from her mother, and as Mrs. Rivers had never spoken 
of Dallas except in the most casual way, he ended by think- 
ing that he had made a mistake and giveo himself a good 
deal of unnecessary misery. Still, there were moments when 

Y 11 
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that soene in the wood recnrred forcibly to him and he longed 
to implore Jane to teil him the truth. If she had been only 
in deep distress about her mother, why should she have been 
angry with him for beiog witness to her grief? Perhaps, 
though, he said, trying to console himself, she feared bis be- 
traying her to her mother and thereby alarming Mrs. Bivers 
aliout herseif. His doubts wore away in time, and he began 
to cherish again those happy thoughts for the future which 
\?ere bound up with his liie. 

Meantime, Jane smiled at and was kind to him, yet all the 
time loirged für Christmas, when she woald teil him definitely 
that she could never be more to him than a friend, and, after 
that, there would be no more talk of love-making or marry- 
ing. The autumn months passed away heavily ; life seemed 
to the girl to have lost all its color ; she expected nothiug, 
hoped for not hing, saw indeed only a dreary, loveless life in 
front of her, and wished she had been born a Roman Catho- 
lic and could go iuto a convent. She became more than ever 
devoted to her mother, and poor Tom, who frequently went 
to the Rose Cottage, thought there was no more lovely sight 
on earth than the ways of these two dear women to each other, 
and angured rapturously what a pearl of wives this loving 
daughter would make. 

Sometimes Mrs. Rivers would talk of Tom to June, and 
June would listen, staring at the fire, scarce responding, yet 
dreading to dash her mother's fond hopes to the ground by 
confessing the truth. Of Dallas she would not allow herseif 
to thiok ; the sound of his name was as a lash to her ; she 
rarely heard it pronounoed except by Madge, who talked of 
him in an admiring strain onee now and then. 

Miss Madge was an inquisitive young puss and fond of 
gossip, and her indiscreet old nurse had a bad habit of pleas- 
ing her favorite by retailing to her all she heard. So one day 
the youDg lady was able to confide to June that Dallas's valet 
had written to Mrs. Ellesmere^s maid that his young gentle- 
man was carrying on a good deal with Lady Dangerfield, and 
that, as his lordship was rather disposed to be jealous, it was 
to be hoped " there wouldn't be a row." 

" What a naughty bad boy La-di-da must be !" said Madge, 
but in an indulgent tone. " Well, I hope her ladyship is 
uicer than that horrid Mrs. Fetherston." 
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" Madge," uttered June, coldly, " I don't think you under- 
stand what you are talking about. You do not seem to realize 
that it is wicked, shamefvily wicked/' flushins; up, '* for mar- 
ried women to — to behave in such a manner/' 

" Oh, my dear," returned Madge, flippantly, " it 13 the 
fashion. Fashion makes everything right. There are no 
Darbies and Joans in society nowadays." 

Then, seeing the growing displeasure in her cousin^s face, 
she threw her arms round her and cried, — 

" Juny darling, don't be angry 1 Of course it is wicked, 
and they are wretches. But now what do you think ? Is 
La-di>da wicked too, or is it only the women ?" 

June refused to coutinae the discussion. 

In November, Mrs. Rivers caught a severe cold, which set- 
tled on her lungs. She was obliged to remain in one room, 
and suffered from a harassing cough. June gave up going 
to the rectory except for an ocoasional music- or singing- 
lesson, and devoted herseif entirely to the invalid. She was 
dreadfully distressed and anxious about her mother, but it 
ncver occurred to her for one moment that this attack was 
likely to prove fatal, and Mrs. Rivers did her utmost to be 
cheerful, and talked persistently about getting better. But, 
for all that, she feit convinced that the end was not far off, 
that her sorrowful pilgrimage was wellnigh finished, and that 
she would know of a truth ere long why it had pleased God 
to afflict her so sorely. Once, long ago, she had rebelled, — 
had asked herseif passionately why she, whose life had been 
innocent, should have been crusbed by such a load of agony ; 
but that time had passed. She no longer tried to fight against 
the giant force of doom ; she had come to bow her head 
meekly, saying, " Thy will be done. Only, O God, spare my 
child 1 Let her not suffer as I have suffered 1 Heap what 
misery thou wilt upon me ; only spare her 1" 

Tom came each day to inquire afler the invalid, and to 
bring her every dclicacy that was procurable, and the choicest 
flowers. Uis mother was away, and the head gardener was 
deeply indignant at the manner in which the hothouses and 
conservatories were rifled of their fairest blossoms. One day 
he showed temper on the subject to Tom, whereupon Tom, 
the kindest and best of masters, blazed suddenly into passion 
and expressed himself so unrcservcdly as to completely take 
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the man^B breatli away. After that, there were no more sulks 
or remoDstranoes. Sometimes, when Mrs. Rivers was well 
enoagh, Tom would be allowed to go in and see her for a few 
minutes. Poor fellow I he tried hard to look and speak hope- 
fally, bat there is not oue man in a thousand who can dis- 
semble sucoessfally before a dying person ; and on every line 
of Tom*8 honest face bis grief and fear were written. Mrs. 
Rivers assamed a cheerfiil demeanor in bis presence, and 
never alluded to the possibility of her not recovering. Yet 
she desired so anziouslf to speak to bim of her darlin^'a 
future, — to know that bis love was unebanged, and tbat he 
would be all in all to Jane when she was leil alone. She 
knew the agony her child would saffer at loss of her, — ^agony 
the greater because her mind would be unprepared almost 
until the blow feil. 

But one day Mrs. Rivers feit so alarmed about berself that 
she resolved to speak. She wrote and fixed a time for Tom 
to oome to her, and made an ezeuse to send June out. And, 
when he came, she said all to him that was in her heart, — 
between tears and sigbs and gasping sobs wrung from her by 
the thought of her darling*s sufferings and of the future 
which she would not be there to know or guido. For, like a 
mother who feels her own life done and ended, for whom 
neither personal joy nor sorrow exists longer, she had cher- 
ished sweet dreams of her beloved one*s future, when she 
would be a happy, beautiful, loving wife, Lady Bountiful of 
the parish, and, sweetest thought of all, mother of little angels 
to whom she herseif would be doüng grandmother. To be 
out off from these vicarious joys was the one cruel wrench to 
that tender heart 

And Tom, the tears coursing down bis kind face, bis manly 
breast rent with sigbs and groans, promised all and more than 
fondest mother could ask, if — if only June would let him be 
the shield and buckler of her life. Ah 1 what more on Ood*s 
earth did he ask than to do everything for, be everything to, 
sacrifioe all he had in the world for her ? 

As he went out from the Rose Cottage, bis face altered and 
harrowed by grief, June was Coming in. In one moment she 
divined : her heart stood still, her knees knocked together,an 
agony of terror overcame her. She caught him by the arm. 

*^ Come back with me l" she uttered, in a stifled voice, and 
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perforce be obejed, and followed ber into tbe little drawing- 
room. 

June took bim bj both bands, asben pale, trembling like a 
reed swayed by strong winds, and uttered, in a voice bardly 
audible, — 

" She is not going to diel" 

And Tom stood speecbless. He would bave given balf be 
possessed to be able to say one little word of oomfort to ber, 
bat bis tongue clave to tbe roof of bis moutb. 

Tben, witb a sudden cry, June flung berself down on ber 
knees by tbe sofa, and poured out all manner of vebement 
incoberent prayers. 

" God, if You kill my motber, kill me too !'* 

And poor Tom, beart-broken, stood tbere, afraid to toucb 
ber, nnknowing bow to sbow aught of tbat gigantic sympatby 
and misery whicb devoured bim. What should be say? 
Teil ber tbat be would be tbe Substitute for tbat idolized 
motber, — tbat be would be all-in-all to ber in tbe future? 
Why, sbe would laugb witb bitterest scorn and contempt at 
Bucb coarse presumption. Tbose true, honest natures are so 
bumble and diffident. It was tbe migbtiness of bis love 
whicb made bim belpless and speecbless. Then, witb a 
sudden thougbt, June started up and came to bim, putting 
both her bands in bis. 

^' Oh, Tom," sbe said, all ber soul in ber poor, beart-broken 
voioe, *^ sometbing oan surely be done. Perbaps if a great 
physician saw her, be oould do sometbing/' 

At her words an eager light flashed in Tom's eyes. 

" Of oourse!" be cried. " Why did I not think of tbat 
before ? We will bave all tbe best men in London. If one 
can't 4o anytbing, anotber may.*' 

June gripped bis big bands in ber little sleoder ones. 

" You will see about it at once, dew^ dear Tom, won't you ?" 

And at tbat moment sbe could bare consented to anything 
be asked her. But Tom was tbe last man in tbe world to 
take advantage of tbe gratitude he inspired. 

" I will go into L and telegraph at onoe," he said, and 

hurried away. 

He went first to tbe doctor who attended Mrs. Bivers, and 
wbo was not only kind but clever. 

" By all means/' he said, '< if it would be any comfort to 
11* 
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her or her poor child ; bat it is the Bimplest caee in tbe woHd. 
No mortal man can keep her alive over Christmas ; and, jou 
kiiow, it will be an enormous expense.*' 

"That will be all right/* attered Tom, hastily ; aod then he 
woDt off Borrowfullj to send bis telegram. For the momeDt 
he had caught at the idea : it had given bim hope, as it bad 
done June. 

Tbe physician came, looked inBcmtable, yet sympathetic, 
spoke very gently and kindly to both ladies, and when June, 
who had petitioned their own doctor to let her have one mo- 
meDt's talk alone with the great man, went on her koees, poor, 
bcart-broken child, as though he were God himself, and im- 
plored bim to save her mother, he was quite affected, and, 
feeÜDg it impossible to crush her with the truth, tried to ro- 
assure her, and promised to think of everything in bis power 
to prolong her mother's life. 

After this, June bad a temporary gleam of hope, bat it only 
lasted a day or two. 

Mrs. Rivers was longing to speak to her darling aboat the 
fature, yet she dreaded the effect for June, and also for facr- 
self, lest the agitation of witnessing her cbild's saffering 
shoald basten the terrible time of Separation. And yet it 
must be done. She had written a long letter contaiuing all 
her hopes and wisbes, to be opened by June after her death, 
bat that was not enougb : before she went on that long jour- 
ncy, she must have some assurance about her child's fature. 

So at last one night she deoided to speak. 

<^ My darling,'* she said, ^< come and sit by me : I want to 
talk to you. And try not to cry and agitate yourself, beeause 
it will make it so hard for me, and I ought to keep as quiet as 
possible." 

" Yes, darling mother," answered tbe poor child ; ** say on." 
And then she hid ber face in the pillow, and closed her teetb 
hard on her handkerchief, and tried with all her might to still 
the convalsive throes wbich shook her frame. The poor 
mother too was making superhuman efforts to be calm. 

" I am going to be happy, my dearest one," she murmured, 
in a low voice ; ^* you must try to think of my gain, that I am 
not suffering any longer, that all my pains are done, and that 
my merciful God has forgiven me what I have done wron«; in 
life, and is letting me be oomforted at last. I have never talked 
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to you about my unhappiness ; it would only have saddened 
you, aod I did not want to blame your father, because bü is 
dead, and it is not fair for a cbild to bear only one side of a story. 
It was my misfortane tbat I loved bim too much. I bad not 
one otber tbought in tbe world but bim. I think tbat was 
why I was panished. I forgot my Qod as long as I bad bim. 
He grew tired of me, be was extravagant, we bad all sorts of 
nioney diffioulties, and — and — at last be lefl me — and — lived 
witb some one eise until be died.'' 

Tben tbere was a long pause. June did not raise ber bead 
er speak one word : it Was necessary for ber motber's lifo tbat 
sbe sbould not be agitated. 

^' I teil you tbis now, my darling," Mrs. Hivers went on 
presently, " to sbow you tbat it is not always for a woman's 
bappiness to love a man passionately, absorbingly. If you can 
ieel esteem, aflfection, for your busband, if you can place im- 
*' it trust in bis goodness and faitbfulness, you will be a far 

bpier wife tban if you m^rried a man wbo idolized you for 

y^ar or two and tben neglected you." 

Involuntarily June's tbougbts % to Dallas. 

" Tom is so good, so true, so devoted to you, — ob, my 
darling, I tbink I could die bappy if I knew be was going to 
oare for your future, tbat you were going to be bis wite." 

In June's beart for tbe last montb all tbougbts of love, of 
passion, of romance, bave slUmbered, — slumbered as tbougb 
tbey were dead. Sbe bas no passion for Dallas, no repugnance 
for Tom, nay, to bim all ber feelings are cbanged ; sbe feels a 
trust in, an aflfection for bim tbat make bim dearer to ber tbaa 
any one but tbat adored motber. Wby put them in a breatb ? 
Bbe feels comparatively notbing for any otber being tban ber 
motber. 

Marriage witb Tom neitber sbocks nor disgusts ber; it 
seems to ber tbat notbing wbicb sball bappen to ber aller tbat 
motber is gone from ber will matter. 

Tbe only bappiness sbe can know now is to say sometbing, 
do sometbing, to cousole tbe last bouvs of ber beloved. 

And sbe looks up witb tbe calm, wbite face of a second 
Ipbigenia, and says, quietly, — 

'^ I will marry Tom if you wisb it, darling motber.*' 

And tbus sbe makes almost joyful her mother's dying bours. 

Tom is sent for next day, and Mrs. Kivcrs teils bim tbe 
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new8 that is so glad to her, and Judo waits for him in the 
drawing-room to ratify the bond ; Dot aa a victim, but simplj, 
frankly, and without emotion. She has bat one feeling in her 
breast now. 

Tom has a giant heart in that big body of his. And, for 
once, words do not fail him when he feels atrongly. 

He holds June's hands tenderly in his ; he does not take 
advantage of his new prerogative to catch her in his arms and 
Cover her with kisses, but says, gently, — 

" My dear, I quite understand. Thb is yoar mother*s 
wish, and you would do anything to please her now. I need 
not say a word aboat myself. You know what I feel. Bat 
remember that — afterwards, this binds you to nothiog." 

The quick tears Start to June's eyes ; she is so immensely 
touched by this generosity on Tom's part that she can find no 
words. She lays her head on his breast and sobs out some of 
the agony of grief that is the only emotion she knows now. 
He Stands there with his arm round her slender form, holding 
her to his streng beating heart, and, for the sake of the great», 
pure love he has for her, never so muoh as lays his lips oa 
the Silken hair of her little head. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Mrs. Biyers has been dead three days. She died on 
Christmas morning, — ^the morning of the day when June was 
to have given her answer to Tom. 

How Fate mocks us and our plans I Time was when June 
eagerly desired the advent of this day, that she might cast 
off her shackles and declare herseif free. And when the day 
comes she is already his affianced wife, but recks nothing of 
the fact either for good or for ill, but is altogether swallowed 
up and devoured by so gigantio a woe that there is no room 
for any other thought or feeling in her heart. And Tom, — 
if three months ago any one could baye told him that on this 
Christmas day, to which he had so ardently looked forward, 
he would be June^s promised husband, and yet not one whit 
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exuUant or madly joyful at the fact, how would he havo 
laugbed that prophet to scorn ! Yet so it is. 

Three days 2%o June's mother died, and Tom has been 
going about ever since witb a heavy beart and busbed tread, 
as though tbe preseDce of deatb were at the Hall as well as 
the cottage. He bad loved that dear woman so fondly ; she 
had understood bim, bad Dot thought of bim as a lout and a 
fool, but bad always been füll of sympathy and kindness for 
him. If she had not loved and thought well of bim, would 
she have been so eager to trust her beart*s darling to bim, 
bave given her so joyously to bis keeping ? 

Tom's beart is sore enougb for bis own loss, but that is aB 
Dotbing oompared witb wbat he feels for June. He tbinks 
of her every moment of the day ; he agonizes to do some- 
thing to lighten her weight of anguish ; and yet he feels so 
utterly diffidcnt of himself, poor i'ellow, and dares not even 
ask if he may see her. And yet, surely, bis place is by her 
side, — only — only that he cannot bring himself to believe 
that their engagement is more than a form, which time may 
make null and void. So careful for her is he that he has 
begged of the rector and bis wife and the doctor, to all of 
whom Mrs. Rivers had confided tbe glad intelligence, to keep 
perfeet silence on the subjeet until such time as June may 
choose to make it public. 

It is Mrs. Bryan who suggests to Tom on the afternoon of 
the third day that he might come to the cottage on the 
Chance of June seeing him. And when the kind lady whis- 
pers to June that Tom is there, she consents apathetically to 
his being admitted. Then Mrs. Bryan goes quietly out of 
tbe room and sends Tom in. Poor fellow 1 it is scarcely a 
kindness. He hardly recognizes that poor, white face rav- 
aged by grief ; but, at ite fairest, it has never been so dear to 
him as dow. She makes a little sign to bim to come and sit 
beeide her on the sofa: nerveless, prostrate from wecpiug, 
from wakefulness, from eating nothing, she is almost beyond 
feeliqg. But when she raises her dim eyes to his face and 
sees all tbe love, the sorrow, the intensity of sympathy written 
there, her grief awakes with new throes, her lips quiver, her 
throat swells, and she falls once more to bitterest weeping. 
She lays her head on that loyal beart that is enduring an 
agony such as it has never known before, and he bolds her 
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witb bis ans, bat stays motioDleas, speecbless. What can he 
say? 

After a time June*« sobs die away. Somebow tbe clasp of 
tbat atrong arm aoothea her ; by tbe nndefined power of mag- 
netiam, bia loTe, bia tendernesa, hia immeiiae pity, hia desire 
to belp her, commuDicate tbemselTea to her dbtraaght soul. 
It ia tbe yery firat time tbat abe haa been comforted since tbe 
awful moment of her bereavement. And when be departa, 
ahe whiapera, *' Come again/' and tboae worda make all hia 
aoul glad. Tbat ereDing be apoke to bia mother on a aubject 
wbich had oocnpied bim for aeyeral daya paat. 

June'a reception had giyen bim tbe courage be lacked be- 
fore. After dinner, contrary to hia ouatom, he foUowed bia 
mother to her boadoir, and atood leaning againat tbe chim- 
ney-piece, looking at tbe fire and trying to find worda wherein 
moat auitably to broach hia propoeal. Mre. Elleamere had a 
abrewd anapicion tbat he waa going to aay aomething unao- 
ceptable to her ear, and, taking her knitting, worked away in 
ailenoe, awaiting bis announcement and reaolved not to give 
bim the amalleat asaiatance in making it She had already 
bcen put to inconyenience by hia whim : .Christmas beinf; a 
dnll time, ahe had asked four or five friends to the Hall to 
belp her apend it, bat when ahe informed Tom of what abe 
had done, he aaid, witb unusual firmnesa, tbat, ander the cir- 
enmstancca, Mrs. Kivera'a death being only a qaestion of 
houra or at most days, it was utterly imposaible for bim, with 
the affection he had for her and her danghter, to attempt to 
play the part of host even to so mach.as one gaest Mre. 
£llesmere had been obliged to take the hint and put her 
friends off, bat it had annoyed her extremely. It waa the 
very first time ahe had realized that Tom waa actually master 
here, and that, althongh she had grasped the reins so firmly 
all these years, she was aimply a guest, whoee visit mast per- 
foroe come to an end when Tom brought home the real sov- 
ereigiy. 

Tom, at last plucking up courage, said, with some abrupt- 



" Mother, I have a favor to ask of you." 

Mrs. Ellesmere knitted a little faster, kept her eyes on her 
work, and did not reply. She waa waiting, of coarse, for her 
son to make bis request known. 
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" I want you,'* Tom proceeded, hariDg given his mother an 
opportunitj, of which she did not avail her8elf, to ezpress her 
readiness to serve him, " I want jon to ask June to oome here 
after the funeral. They wish her to go to the reotory ; bnt 
— bnt — in her dreadful affliotion, I think Jack and Madge 
would be too mach for her, however kindly they meant ; and 
here — here — she oonld have her own rooms and do just as 
she liked/' 

And Tom looked eagerly at his mother, hanging upon her 
answer with the deepest anxiety. 

Mrs. EUesmere was a woman who, in society, had immense 
tact and generally said and did the right thing by instiuct. 
She was in reality thoroughly selfish, abhorred being put out 
of her way, and had very little sympathy to bestow even on 
those who stood most in need of it. 

She had sent daily to inquire after Mrs. Rivers, had written 
June a very pretty, weil-expressed letter on her mother*s 
death, bot as to feeling any sinoere pity for the girl, she had 
Bcarcely thonght at all about her. And now to be saddled 
with a person in " dreadful affllction/* as Tom expressed it, 
whose woe-begone looks would depress her spirits ; to have 
her movements restricted by a most unwelcome guest; to 
pave the way for what she most strongly objected to, Tom*s 
marriage with her, — the idea was unbearable. As a matter 
of fact, she did not want Tom to marry at all ; now she was 
rather a great lady, and the notion of setting up housekeep- 
ing at the dower-house on twelve hundred a year did not 
oommend itself to her in any way. Still, if Tom would 
marry well, she might fortify herseif to endure the sacrifice. 

If at the moment when Tom stood there with eager eyes, 
his heart beating a shade fastcr than its wont, she had looked 
np, and with the instinct of a true mother*s heart said, " Of 
oourse, my dear, I will do any thing you wish : by all means 
let her oome !*' Tom would have been ready to worship her, — 
to show his gratitude in every possible way now and later; 
bat Mrs. EUesmere, without raising her eyes, answered, in a 
cold, strained manner, — 

"I do not quite see how such an arrangement is pos- 
sible." 

Tom*s heart, so ready to ezpand, froze up and contracted. 
He feit bitter ac:ainst his mother. 
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" Why not ?'* he asked, in so altered a voice tbat it ouglit 
to haye warned her. 

*' Because" (still speaking in the same collected, unsjmpa- 
thetic Yoice) " if she were to come here now it would be tan- 
tamount to publbhing to the World that you are going to marry 
her." 

** And / am going to marry her," returned Tom, stung out 
of his resolution not to say a word to any one which oould 
commit June's future. " It was Mrs. Rivers's dying wish, and 
June promised her. Though," already repenting bis rash 
confession, ** I do not wish it to be known yet, for her sake." 

Mrs. Ellesmere was deeply mortified. She even feit bitter 
against the dead woman, who had schemed (as she told herseif) 
with her last breath to secure Tom. 

She was silent for some moments ; then she said, in a bard 
voice, — 

^* I do not like the idea of this marriage ; I never did. 
And I do not believe the girl cares at all about you." 

Tom stood speechless for a moment, then his honest wrath 
kindled and blazed up, and he said, with a passion of which 
she had never dreamed him capable, — 

" I have always known what you feit to me : you have never 
been a mother to me, — not like any other man*8 mother that 
I ever saw. You are ashamed of me. Now I swear to God 
I am ashamed of you ! I would rather have the poorest, 
commonest woman out of the village for my mother than you, 
as long as she had a woman's heart in her breast. Good-by, 
mother /" with bitter emphasis. ^^ I shall go out of this house 
to-night, and I will never come into it again until " 

But with that, frightened of his own passion and the lengtbs 
to which it might carry him, Tom, up to this time the most 
dutiful son in Christen dom, fled from the room, banging the 
door so mightily that the sound was heard through all the 
house. 

Mrs. Ellesmere was petrified. In a moment she wa» aware 
of the tremendous mistake she had made, and began to cast 
about how to rectify it. Tom leaving the house in anger 
meant an esciandre, — meant her own speedy expulsion. June 
would not fail to wreak bitter vengeance against her when the 
time came, and might, doubtless would, make things very un- 
pleasant. There was not much time to be lost. No qucstion 
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but that Tom would be as good as bis word. His mother was 
absolately afraid of bim, ibr the first time in ber life. Sbe 
burried to ber writing-table and wrote, — ■• 

" My dear Tom, — I am readj to do anjtbiDg you wisb. 
Pray do not let tbere be any ill feeling betwcen us. You 
surely cannot wisb to expose yourself and me to tbe comments 
of tbe servants. I only wisb for your good, but, if you de- 
sire it, will gladly bave June bore. Just now I am feelinj^ 
i-atber burt and sbocked by your violence ; to-morrow we will 
talk tbe matter over, and, as I said, I will do exactly wbat you 
wisb. — Your affectionate motber." 

Sbe rang tbe bell and told tbe servant to give tbe note to 
Mr. EUesmere. 

Tom read it, flung it from bim, and continued to pace bis 
room like a caged lion. Presently be cooled down. After all, 
tbe one tbing be desired was June's well-being, and sbe would 
be better bere tban at tbe rectory. It was not bimself or bis 
own pleasure in ber society tbat be tbougbt of : if sbe were 
better away from bim, be would give up tbe idea witbout a 
Word. 

He did not feel in tbe least bit grateful to bis motber, know- 
ing quite well tbat expediency alone bad dictated ber note ; 
but he did feel botb sorry and asbamed of baving spoken 
tbose bitter and violent words to ber. For Tom was a literal 
believer in tbe fiftb commandment, and tbougbt undutiful 
speecb or bebavior from a cbild to a parent a very beinous 
sin. He did not even seek to sbelter bimself bebind tbe text, 
" ParentSy provoke not your chUdren to lorath" 

Wben Mrs. EUesmere met bim in tbe morning sbe took 
unusual pains to be agreeable to bim, and treated bim with a 
consideration and deference tbat sbe bad never sbown bim 
before. He was respectful, but very cold and silent ; bis 
motber bad to make advances and concessious wbicb would 
bave surprised ber extremely twenty-four bours ago. If Tom 
wisbed, sbe would go berself and see June and beg ber to 
oome to tbem ; but Tom tbougbt be would prefer to take tbe 
message bimself or convey it tbrough bis aunt, Mrs. Bryan. 
He went down in tbe afternoon to tbe cottage, and June 
received bim as sbe bad done tbe day before ; sbe even 
e«<sayed a wan smile of greeting as be came in at the door. He 
sat beside ber as yesterday, bolding ber Utile band, and sbe 
12 
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leaoed ber head agaiDst bis broad sboulder and closed her 
eyes and feit a lull in her grief, a sense of rest as when an 
agonizing pain U stayed for a little time and nerves and sense 
sleep. 

Tom, as a lover, was tbe furthest tbougbt from her mind : 
love exUted not for her in these days. Tom, as tbe dearest, 
kindest, tmest friend woman ever had, was there, and in this 
pari was gaining a streng and secret influence over ber of 
which at present she was utterly unconscions. When Mrs. 
Bryan came soflly in, June did not start or change her posi- 
tion, as is tbe wont of a girl surprised with her lover*s arm 
about ber, but lefl ber head on bis sboulder, and her band 
in bis. Kind Mrs. Bryan was deligbted at this, and surmised 
that she bad been wrong in thinking June did not care for 
Tom. 

When she was gone out again, Tom said, — 

'< My mother tbinks, darling, that it would be nioer for you 
to come to us afler — ^in a day or two. You see, there you 
can be all to yourself ; you sball have your own sitting-room, 
and you need never see any one or come down at all, not 
even to dinner, if you don't like. Mary sball oome to wait 
im you and look a^r you. We tbink tbe noise at tbe rectorj 
fiight be too much for you." 

** Yes," June answered, with a sense of relief, " I shonld 
ike that. It is very good of Mrs. EUesmere." 

Sbe was beyond thinking or caring wbether such a step 
committed her in tbe worid's eyes. Besides, she was Tom's : 
bad she not promised her mother on her death-bed ? and tbe 
thougbc gave her no pain, no repugnance. Nay, Tom was 
more to her tban any one now, and she feit more comfort in 
bis presence than in that of any other creature. He was tbe 
greatest link between her and that dead darling mother who 
bad loved bim dearly as he bad loved ber. 

June*s /aculties were for tbe present benumbed by grief ; 
sbe bad a worn-out feeling as tbongh nothiug mattered, — 
notbing, now that her dear one, round whom ber hieart was 
wrapped, could not be brougbt back to life. A dozen times a 
day sbe would go into tbe darkened room and look at tbe 
face wbich was calm and sweet now as tbe face of an angel, 
aod, kneeling beside it, pray eamestly with hushed sobs, then, 
rising, gaze again, fancying, half between hope and terror, 
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tbat there was some slight movement, some sign of life, in 
that marble form. When she issued forth again she would 
relapse into the State of apathy which follows intense grief or 
iotense feeling of any sort. 

And so, on the aflernoon of the funeral, Mrs. Ellesmere 
came down to the cottage in her brougham and fetched June. 
She kissed the girl with great kindness, held her band in 
silence all the way home, and led her at once to the rooms 
which had been prepared for her, and which were as pretty 
and cheerful as good taste could make them. 

Tom had been in and out fifty times ; he could not offer 
any Suggestion except about flowers, as he did not know in 
the least what women fancied in their rooms, but had a strong 
Impression that they must somehow look füll of pretty gim- 
cracks and be the exact opposite of what he liked in his own 
den. 

• He feit more kindly to his mother than he had done for a 
long time when he entered the room prepared for June and 
saw how bright and charming it looked : he just glanced into 
the adjoining one where she was to sleep, but would not cross 
that sacred threshold. He only made one Suggestion, which, 
however, proved that he sometimes had fine perceptions. In 
one Vase there was a small bouquet of all white flowers. He 
went himself to the conservatory, picked some geraniums, 
and, returning, said to his mother, — 

^^ Put these in among the white ones, will you, mother ? As 
they are, they might remind her — ^^ And he paused, thinking 
of all the white wreaths and crosses he had seen that morniug 
on the coffin. 

Mrs. Ellesmere complied at once. 

" You are quite right," she said, and wondered inwardly ; 
for, as we know, she never gave Tom credit for very much. 

It was infiuitely to June's benefit that she took up her abode 
for the time at the Hall : herc there was nothing to jar upon 
her sensitive feelings. Her aunt and cousins came to see her, 
she could be with Mrs. Ellesmere when she pleased, and, 
best of all, she could be alone when she desired the solitude 
which grieved hearts always court. But, straoge to say (and 
yet not stränge, for, in trouble, he who sorrows with us com- 
forts US most), it was in Tom's Company that she took the 
most pleasure, — Tom who used to bore her, whom she used 
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to find so doli 1 Id the eveniDg, whilst Mrs. Ellesmere dosed 
or worked, June would sit with her band in Tom's and thej 
would whispcr together about that dear one who was gone, or 
Bit quite, quite silent. Fresh air was the best tonic for her 
spirits, and as soon as Tom disoovered this he nsed to take 
her out Walking eyery morning and driving in the aftemoon. 
lle had thrown to the winds all consideration of what people 
uight Bay, in bis anxiety to distract her from her grief. As 
for June, she did not care. There are fair-weather lovers who 
may take captive a woman's lighter fancies, bnt the man who 
loves her in her trouble, who can forget himself and think 
only of her wben she needs sympathy, is likely to win the 
strengest hold on her affections. 

Tom's delicaey towards her was perfect : never onee did he 
enter the preeincts of her sitting-room ; never once, wbatever 
be may have feit, did he offer in those first weeks of grief to 
kiss her ; never, by so much as one word, did be remind het 
that he had any elaim upon her, any hopes for the future ; 
she was free as air, free to do what she would, except to 
suffer. 

And so June grew to love bim. Had be been Macchiavelli, 
backed by a woman of the world, be could not have adopted 
bettcr tactics to win her ; but there was no scheming or plot- 
ting in Tom ; he was only acting from the dietates of bis own 
beart with the instincts of a true and ehivalrous gentlcman. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Febkxtaky had come, bringing some spring-like days ; the 
feathered lovers were already serenading their ladies ; prim- 
roses and crocuses were springing to meet the first smile of 
their god. And June was decidedly growing less wan and 
white, her step was more elastic. Grief was still her master- 
passion ; but, already, Time was doing for her what he does 
for the young, and indeed for the old, too, only more slowly. 
And Tom had bravely aided Time. 

Mrs. Ellesmere could not help liking June, — could not help 
admitting that she was in manner, looks, breeding, and dispo- 
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Rition all tbat the most exactiog critic could desire, and, had 
sbe loved her son with an unselfish love, she would have 
rejoiced at his good fortune in wlnning so sweet and good a 
girl. 

Now that she could not possibly make any plausible objeo- 
tion to June, she began to think all the more how exceedingly 
unpleasant it would be to be turned out of the Hall. She was 
wise euough to know that it is impossible for two crowned 
heads to reside under one roof, and she was perfectly aware 
that, with Tom's worship of June, his mother would infallibly 
go to the wall the moment a question arose between them. 
Mrs. Ellesmore was not wicked enough to plot the overthrow 
of her son's happiness, but she would have welcomed any 
event that tended to separate him from June. 

It was not without a certain sense of pleasure that she one 
morning summoned Tom to a private interview with the in- 
tcntion of saying something which she know would rüffle and 
disturb him exceedingly. 

He came hurrying to her boudoir, and she met him with a 
smile and a gay manner. 

" Well, my dear," she said, " I hope by this time you are 
convinced that I am not such a cruel and unnatural mother 
as you chose to think me not long ago." 

" You have been most awfully good and kind,*' Tom an- 
swered, sufficiently moved to approach and take her band. 

"I dare say you will have conjectured," pursued Mrs. 
Ellesmere, more gayly still, " that these last six weeks have 
not been very lively or entertaining for me." 

Tom's face feil. He had really thought June's presence 
must be almost as delightful to his mother as to himself, — 
had imagined his love must be the most charming Company 
for her. 

" You See," Mrs. Ellesmere continued, apparently unob- 
servant of the change in her son*s face, *^ I have been obliged 
to give up the society of my friends, to deprive myself entirely 
of oongenial companions, and to be always in an atmosphere 
of grief and tears. June is a dear girl, and it is only right 
and natural that she should feel her mother's death acutely, 
but it has been terribly depressing to me. So now, having, 
I think, done all that a mother can do to please a son, I am 
goiog to consider myself a little bit, and have arranged to go 

12* 
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to London next Mondaj, To teil you tlie tnith, I do not 
think I oonld bear another week of this life." 

Tom went to the window. He conld not speak ; something 
rose in bis tbroat and cboked bim. Until tbis moment, be 
bad floaroely realised tbe bappiness of tbe last montb. Tbe 
girl be loved so dearlj bad been ander bis roof, oonstantly 
witb bim, depending npon bim, seeming to belong to bim, to 
make part of bb bome; and now all was to be cbanged. Sbe 
could not stay bere, of conrse, wben bis motber left, nor couid 
sbe live alone at tbe oottage. Tbere was only one bome for 
ber, tbe rectory, and tbere be would bardly ever be able to 
See ber alone : it would be altogetber different. And yct be 
could not ask bis motber to stay on after sbe bad put tbings 
so forcibly before bim, in sueb an altogetber new, paiaful, and 
unexpected ligbt. Until tbis moment it bad not oocarred to 
bim tbat sbe was making a sacrifice ; now be feit as if be had 
been guilty of selfisbness and inconsiderateness. 

*' I am sorry/' be said at last, stumblingly, and witb so 
woful a countenance tbat it would bave inspired a loving 
motber at once witb ideas of furtber self-sacrifice. 

Mrs. Ellesmere feit ratber trinmpbant, and was not sorry 
to stick a pin into Tom, wbo sbe cbose to consider bad acted 
very selfishly in this matter. 

*< I tbink," sbe Said, still smiling, '< tbat you will admit I 
bave done my best to please you. I bave never sbown any 
dulness and depression before you, bave I ? I bave made 
my comfort entirely subservient to you and June." 

** You bave been very kind,'' answered Tom. " I bad no 
idea tbat — ^tbat you were so bored." 

And be went out witb a load on bis beart sucb as be bad 
not carried for many a long day. 

It was a wet morning ; he and June could not go out for 
their accus tomed walk, and be shut bimself in bis den and 
ruminated long and sadly. He wished now tbat he had 
asked bis motber bow long sbe meant to be absent, and 
wbetber June might return to tbe Hall wben sbe came back. 
Ob, if June would only marry bim and come bere for good 
and all 1 But he knew tbis was entirely out of tbe question. 
He no longer doubted tbat sbe meant to be bis on some future 
day, but not for many montbs to come : of tbat be was abso- 
lutely certain. Not once as yet bad be alluded to their en- 
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gagement) bat dow he feit that, if she was to go away from 
him, somethiog must be defioitelj said. Would she resent 
his speakiDg ? He hardly tnought so. And he was bound 
to make the attempt 

Ali day he tried to possess his soul in patience : he would 
wait for dusk, when thej always sat together by the firelight 
in the morniDg-room. 

The idea of telling June of his mother's intended de- 
parture was most repugnant to him : it was like giving her a 
hint to go. He half hoped that at luncheon Mrs. Ellesmere 
would make some allusion to her plans ; but she did nothing 
of the sort. So, when the hour came to which he always 
looked forward so eagerly, Tom feit eztremely embarrassed 
and ill at ease. 

June, who was much given to revery of late, sat with her 
band in his as usual, and did not remark any change in his 
manner. She feit a gentle sense of bien-itre in his presence, 
a sense of his strength and protecting power, and had no 
particular inclination to talk. 

** My darling/' Tom said, at last, rather spasmodioally. 

June was not unaccustomed to this mode of address, and 
answered, placidly, " Yes ?" as his Toioe had something of in- 
Yoeation in it. 

" Have you heard — do you know — ^has my motber said 
anything about — about having to go to London ?" 

** No,'' retumed June ; and then, as she was particularly 
quick, she saw in a moment that this meant her own de- 
parture from the Hall. It was a distinct shock to her. She 
had come to look upon this house as her home ; it had not 
occurred to her that she was only a visitor for a few weeks. 
And everything Tom had ever said had tended to confirm this 
impression. 

*'Then," she remarked, and her voioe sounded a shade 
hurt, " I must leave, of course. Aunt Mary will take me in 
at the rectory, I have no doubt" 

Tom, whose peroeptions were quickened to the utmost by 
his love, caught the infiection of her Toice, and it pained him 
bitterly : it was the echo of what he feit himself. Still, he 
could not find fault with his mother, and, before all things, 
he must not let June fancy any slight was intended to her by 
Mrs. Ellesmere*s departure. 
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*' Yon know," he says, in an embarrassed manner, " mj 
mother is never here yerj long at a time, and she has people 
to See and business to attend to in London." 

'* Of oouree,*' retnrns June, trying hard to keep the dis- 
appointment and morUfication she feeb out of her voioe. " It 
ifl moet kind of her to haye kept me so long." 

Tom knows not what to say. He loQgs to teil his darling 
that it is only for a few weeks at most that she will have to 
stay at the rectory ; bat he has a bitter conscioosness that he 
dare not promise anything for his mother. He does not 
know if she has any thoaght or intention of inviting June 
again on her retarn to the Hall, or whether, indeed, she 
means to return before the season. 

Still, here is an opening for him to broach the theme 
nearest his heart. How shall he do it ? His pulse quickens, 
a nervous tremor seizes him, his tongue no longer seems under 
his control. 

At last, with a mighty effort, he brings ont the words : 

** Should you be very angry if I were to say something to 
youT 

*' No,'* answers June, placidly, with a tolerably good Intu- 
ition of his meaning. 

*^ I have been afraid to say a word yet,'Vhe utters, still 
much perturbed in his mind. " But — but — oh, my darling, 
will you some day come and live here for good and all ? — do 
you care enough for me to marry me ?" 

June does not answer in words, but she gives a little press- 
ure to the band which holds hers. 

After that, what could any man do under the oircumstanoes, 
especially a man madly in love, but snatch his darling to his 
breast and cover her face with kisses ? June trembles vie- 
len tly : this time it is not from horror or disgust, but because 
the Budden remembrance of Dallas*s kiss smites her, and with 
it the awful necessity of oonfessing her shame to Tom. In a 
moment she tears herseif from his arms, and, starting up, 
rushes over to the fireplaoe. He dares not pursue her ; al- 
ready he is accusing himself of brutality, of indelicaoy to her 
grief ; the moment of delight is being punished by remorse, 
— too frequent sequence I 

Through June*s brain agonizing thoughts are flitting. How 
shall she teil him ? — what will he say ? — will he still want to 
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marry her when he knows, or will he despise her ? Then 
comes the swift thought, shall she keep her secret? Why 
need he ever know ? But no I June is the souI of truth and 
honor ; she knows she could never be happy if that secret lay 
between them ; it would torment her until one day she would 
be forced to confess it. But how to teil him! Burnin<; 
blushes, like wave upon wave, sweep over her face as she 
Stands looking into the fire, her back turned towards Tom. 
And he, thinking he has shocked and frightened her, does 
not approach her. At last, making a tremendous effort ovcr 
herseif, June goes back to the sofa and sits down at a little 
distance from him. 

" I have something to teil you," she says, in a trembling 
Toice. ^^ No, do not come near me, do not touch me, until 
you have heard it ; perhaps, afterwards, you will not want to." 

A fecling of stupefaction oomes over Tom. What can she 
mean? 

Then June turns her face from him and bcgins to cry 
piteously. 

" Oh," she sobs, " how can I — how can /teil you?" 

"For Gk)d*s sake, what do you mean?" cries Tom, at his 
wit's end, unable to believe a breath against her, but unuttcr- 
ably pained and mystified by her words and her agitation. 

" Do you remember," she says at last, " when — when your 
Cousin was here in the summer ?" 

Dal I Graoious heaven ! what is this ? Tom feels literally 
turning to stono. He cannot speak. 

" You went away for a day or two, and — and I saw a good 
deal of him, and I fancied" — oh, poor, popr June, the agony 
of this conlession I — " that I was in love with him and he 
with me, and" — suddenly checking herseif, and speaking in a 
Btrained, annatural voice — " he kissed me." 

Tom is dumb : if any one had plunged a knife up to the 
hilt in his heart, he does not think the agony could be dead- 
lier. June, this model of purity, on whose spotlessness he 
would have staked his soul, kissed by Dallas I 

Now, it is a curious fact that women, let us say nineteen 
women out of twenty, would not be at all hurt or shocked to 
think their lover had kissed fifty women in times past ; but a 
man, even a man by no means strait-laced, is horribly wounded 
and revolted at the thought that the Ups which he desires to 
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make bis own shonld ever bave been profaned bj toncb of 
other mortal man. And to Tom it was a tbousand times 
more agoninng tban it would bave been to most men. 

June bas bnried ber face in tbe sofa-cusbions and is waitiog 
witb a beating beart for Tom's answer. Tbere is a buge, loDg 
silenoe, and then a voioe, distorted out of all iikeness to Tom'Sy 
says,— 

" And-ytyur^let htm I /" 

Silenoe, ntter silenoe. 

It is enougb. Sbe does ilot deny it. And, after giving 
ber a fall minate in wbiob to replj, be gets up and walks 
awaj, and June bears tbe door close npon bim. 

Sbe bas lost bim, lost tbe truest, bravest, kindest beart tbat 
ever beat. Sbe b quite sure now that sbe loves bim, tbat sbe 
would jojfuUj bave been bis wife, tbat sbe bas lost tbe ebance 
of immense bappiness, and tbat a blank, lonely lifo spreads 
itself out before her. 

Sbe trembies at tbe bare tbougbt of meeting bim again. 
How will sbe look bim in tbe face aller tbis ? 

Mrs. £llesmere is not snrprised at dinner to remark that 
June's eyes are red from crying, — tbat is not an infrequent 
event, — but sbe is surprised, and very mucb surprised, at tbe 
change in Tom's manner towards bis belovcd one. Tbe ex- 
treme tenderness wbich bas obaracterized it ever sincc June 
became an inmate of tbe Hall is gone, and is replaced by a 
careful and studied politeness. Tom's mother hopes and be- 
lieves that June bas been refusing to give bim any definite 
bope or to discnss tbe subject of marriage. The change in 
Tom's manner bas in one way a beneficial effect on June : it 
makes berangry. Sbe feels tbat be is unjust, and she resents 
injustice more than anything eise in the world. She bas told 
him tbis shameful secret of her own free will. He is welcome 
to give ber up if he chooses, but he bas no right to treat her 
in a way to arouse the suspicions of others. June's conscience 
being guilty, she fancies that the impression bis behavior may 
give is that it is be, not sbe, who bas broken tbe tie between 
them. But poor Tom bas no idea of giving her up; he is 
suffering mortal agony and trying witb all bis might to cod 
ceal it. 

June takes a book aller dinner ; she will not bestow one 
look upon Tom. He tries to read the paper, but glances 
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covertly at her from bchind it, and wonders if this awful 
thing she has told him can be trae, — wonders why she should 
be angry, which she evidently is, and, most of all, longs to 
take her in bis arms and say he forgives her, and to hear from 
her that she really and truly consents to be bis. 

Mrs. EUesmere, waking from her doze, goes off to her 
boudoir to write some letters. Tom sits for about ten min- 
Utes, thinking how he shall approach liis lady-love, when she 
saves him the trouble by turning round, laying hör book 
down, and saying, coldly, — 

" I have made up my mind to leave this house to-morrow. 
ünder the circumstances, it will be much the best thing I 
can do. I feel that I have already trespassed too long upon 
the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Ellesmere." 

Miss June, who has such a love of justice, can be a triflo 
unjust herseif under the influence of anger. June in a tem- 
per is quite a new spectacle to Tom : he is positively daunted 
by the manner of this slim young girl. He Springs from bis 
chair in a moment, crying, — 

** What do you mean, my darling?" 

" l am not your darling,'' retnrns June, waving him off as 
she sees, with her quick woman's instinct, that she is going to 
get the best of it. " I shall never be anything to you now. 
As for your pretending to care for me, it was a farce.'' 

A farce 1 For a moment Tom is speechless. Then he cries, — 

" For God*s sake, don*t talk like that 1 Don't be angry 
with me, darling. It was such an awful blow." 

June's eyes blaze ; the blood mounts to her cheeks. 

" Why need I ever have told you?" she exclaims. " I have 
humbled myself in the dust," and here she begins to cry, half 
from pride, half from shame, ** just because I thought it was 
right and honorable, and you treat me like this." 

Tom feels himself the most utter brüte on earth, as men 
do the first time they make the woman they love madly, cry. 
Time oomes when they can smoke a cigarette and perhaps 
smile or sneer while these pearls are swiflly chasing each 
other down the onoe beloved «heeks. But that will never be 
the case with Tom. 

He essays to take her band, but she snatchcs it from him ; 
she tums her back upon him ; she refuses to accept the ex- 
pression of bis penitence. 
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<*Aant Mary will be glad to bave me," sobs Miss June: 
'^ sbe will not find me a trouble ; sbo will not want to get rid 
ofme." 

This sbafl, as we oan well understand, is intended fbr Mrs. 
Ellesmere, bat Tom feels it and tbe truth of it most keenly. 

He cannot find words witb wbicb to answer it, tberefore he 
triefl once more to put bis arm round June. To avoid bim 
ßbe Jumps up and runs to tbe fireplace. 

" You need not come and see me tbere," sbe adds, b^n- 
ning to take pleasure in püing cruelties upon bim, as even the 
most tendcr-beartcd woman will do to tbe lover wbose neck 
is under ber foot wben be bas oifended ber. But tbis is too 
mucb for Tom. He approacbes her witb resolution, be takes 
botb ber bands in one of bis and puts bis otber arm about 
ber : sbe may resist if sbe pleases, but it is of no avail against 
bis strengtb. And it is always sometbing of a pleasure to a 
woman to be made conscious of ber own physical weakness bj 
a man, if sbe cares for bim. 

June does not burt berself by struggling : sbe bas a more 
potent weapon tban Tom*8 strengtb in tbat sbarp little sword 
wbicb Providence bas given ber not only to defend berself 
witb but to wound ber adversary. 

" Of course I am no matcb fbr you if you use violence," 
sbe says, coldly. 

But even tbis taunt does not cause Tom to relax bis bold. 

" I bave never loved any woman but you," be says, in a 
voice tbat is not quite steady. " My one idea of bappiness is 
to bave you for my wife ; my one idea of utter misery and 
wretcbedness is to lose you. But,*' and here bis emotion is 
almost too mucb for bim, " I would rather lose you ten times 
over tban tbat you sbould find you had made a mistake, — 
tbat after you married me you sbould feel you might bave 
cared for some one more. You only saw Dal a few times, and 
yet " 

" Don't speak of bim !" cried June, vebemently. " I hate 
tbe very sound of bis name !" 

" But if you saw bim again-^ " 

" Never ! never! I despise bim. Ob, Tom," and tbe girl 
looks up in bis face witb eloquent eyes, " you nced not fear 
bim or any one eise now. Wben I — wben I tbougbt I faa- 
cied bim, it was because I did not care for you. I did not 
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know you then, dear, dear Tom, nor how kind and good you 
were. I may teil you fi-ankly I never believed I could love 
you then ; but now I do, — I do with all my heart. If fifty 
Dallas Brokes were at my feet, tbey ooald be nothing to me 
in oomparison with you." 

June is speaking the absolute truth : she feels a deep affec- 
tion for Tom, affection tinged with that wanner element which 
perfects love. 

His heart thrills with joy at her words, but yet— but yet 
there is one more question which he cannot rest until he has 
asked. 

" My own dear love," he says, " forgive me, but teil me 
this one thing. If you knew how it has tormented me all 
these months, you would uuderstand how I long to have my 
mind set at rest Was it about Dal you were crying that 
morning in the wood when you were so angry with me ?" 

He has put her to a bitter test. For a moment June is 
tempted to snatch berself from his arms, to refuse indignantly 
to answer his question, to reproach him for his doubt of her. 
But another instinct, born of her sense of truth and honor, 
prevails, and, though it brings the tears to her eyes, and deep, 
deep blushes to her face, she answers, — 

" Yes, it was." 

Then, as he is silent for a moment, she tums and looks with 
her clear eyes into his. 

" But now, when I teil you that I love you, can you not be- 
lieve me ? Love that doubts is not worth having : either trust 
me or let me go." 

" Are you quite, quite sure you love me ?" he cries, pas- 
sionately. 

" Quite sure," she answers, softly. 

Afler that there is no more talk of doubt : indeed, there is 
very little talk at all. But yet neither of them has ever been 
so happy before. Later on, June, Standing before her gluss, 
smiling at her red lips and the soft color in her cheeks, whis- 
pers half audibly to herseif, — 

'^ Is it possible that siz months ago I feit a horror of him, 
and would not have married him for a million a year ?" Then, 
with a sudden rush of tears, " Oh, mother, darling mother, how 
dare I feel happy I Am I beginn! ng to forget you ? Oh, no, 
no 1 you know in heaven that I am not I" 
Q k 13 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

"It IS quite delightful," said Madge, "to think, Jnny 
darling, that, aller all, you are going to marry Tom and be 
the Squireas. How tbe dowager will hate it !" 

Madge and June are sitting together in the school-room at 
the rectory, the day after June*s arrival there from the Hall. 

" Bo not talk abont it yet/' answered June, in a low voice : 
'^ it will not be, of course, for a long time, and it seems — 
Beems so heartless to think of anything of the sort now." 

*' No, darling," responded Madge ; " I won't if you don't 
like it. Don't cry," putting her arm tenderly round her 
cousin and kissing her. " Think how pleased dear Aunty 
Cläre would have been I You know how fond she was of 
Tom. She told mamma that the thought of your having 
him to take care of you made her death-bed quite happy. 
And Tom is such a dear, good fellow. You can*t think, 
Juny, the agony he was in about you ; he is so big and 
strong and cheery-looking that to see him white and woe- 
begone quite frightened me. He used even to come to me 
and ask me^ actually me, if I couldn't do something to take 
you out of your misery." 

" He is the dearest, best, kindest creature in the world,'' 
murmured June. 

" Ah," Said Madge, sagely, " that is the time to test people, 
when you are in trouble. La-di-das are all very well in fair 
weather, but " 

"Don't," uttered June, frowning. "Don't speak abont 
himr 

" No, I won't, darling, if you don*t like ; but still I may teil 
you now that I was a little bit afraid last summer that you 
did like him. But it's all right now, because you are fond of 
Tom. I never could imagine why you were not before." 

" Why do you think I am now, and why did you think I 
was not before ?'* asked June, looking up suddenly. 

" Because, my dear child, I have eyes in my head. You 
used to look impatient and bored last summer when poor Tom 
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was doing all he kiiew to please jou, and lying down for you 

to walk over him, but now " 

" Well r Said June, "now?" 

" Oh, now your eyes look quite soft when you speak to 
him ; any one can see yon like him. And Tom is changed too. 
He is quite as fond, fonder, but he isn't half so humble." 

June was taken rather aback by this perspicacity on tho 
pari of her cousin. Her remarks were so true, however, that 
June feit rather at a loss what to say. 

"It's an awful blow to Aggie," proceeded Madge. "I 
can't help feeling sorry for her. It must be horrid to be in 
love with a man who don't care for you, and to have to sit 
and look on at him spooning another woman." 

Tom came daily to the rectory, but it was not the same 
thing as when hb darling was at the Hall. Now and then he 
saw her alone, but it was somehow different from those de- 
lightful afternoons in the dusk at the Hall when they sat 
band in band and there was no one to come in and Interrupt 
them. 

And June rather avoided being alone with him ; not be- 
cause it was displeasing to her, but from quite a contrary 
motive. She thought it wrong to be happy and her darling 
mother only dead these few weeks ; it revolted her that others 
should have a chance of -thinking or saying she was forgetting 
her grief. Agnes had given her one or two Stabs when they 
were alone. 

Mrs. Ellesmere did not retum to the Hall. She spent 
Easter in Paris, and then established herseif in town for the 
season. This was a bitter dlsappointment to Tom, who was 
always hankering afler June's presence in his own home : he 
hardly feit as though she belonged to him down at the rectory 
among the others, and at times she would adopt quite a cool 
manner towards him, so fearful was she of showing her feel- 
ings before others. Like all modest girls, she feit a keen re- 
pugnance to letting any one but her lover know that she loved 
him. 

Tom began to chafe and to grow restless and unsettled, as 

men do when the woman they love is promised to them, but 

not yet theirs. Girls, as a rule, like the time of courtship, 

and are in no manner of haste to cnd it. 

At first it had scemed only right, proper, natural, to Tom that 
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a year ehould be allowed to elapse afler Mrs. Rivers's death 
before he and June should be married ; bat at the end of fonr 
moDtbs he began to feel that Christmas was only another word 
for eternity, and that flesh and blood conld not endore such 
procrastinatioD. He dared not even hint bis thoughts to 
June, but he took bis annt into confidenoe, and she agreed 
and sympathized with bim, and promised to soand bis be- 
trothed on the snbject. 

When she did so, June was first indignant, and then feil 
into floods of tears : she would not hear of marriage before 
the year was out ; it would be a criminal disrespect to her 
darling mother's memory. So the subject dropped for the 
time. 

Tom became more harassed at the end of the fifth month, 
and got Mrs. Bryan to write to bis mother, begging her to try 
to persuade June to shorten the dreadful period of waiting ; 
but Mrs. Edesmere wrote back that she entirely sympathized 
with dear June*s feelings, her delicacy was natural and right, 
and she ought on no account to be advised to shorten the 
time that propriety laid down as the correct interral between 
mourning and rejoicing. 

Mrs. Bryan was extremely vexed at this reply ; she showed 
it to Tom, and it made him bitter at heart: he read quite well 
between the lines of bis mother^s well-turned phrases. 

It was the month of June, and one day Tom said despair- 
ingly to bis aunt that he could not stand this State of things 
much longer, and that he thought he should go off somewhere 
for a couple of months. So, without giving Tom any hint 
of what she intended doing, Mrs. Bryan again interviewed 
June on the subject, and this time spoke very strongly indeed« 
If she really meant to marry Tom, she ought to consider him : 
it was absurd for her to shelter herseif behind the pretext of 
disrespect to her mother's memory, knowing as well as she did 
that this inarriage was the dearest wish of her mother's heart, 
and that she would fain have had them married by her death- 
bed. 

June became a little touchy, and expressed a fear that her 
aunt found her presence irksome ; and Mrs. Bryan, who had 
the kindest heart in the world, and was devoted to her niece, 
replied mendaciously (with a strict eye to Tom's interests) 
that it was a little embarrassing to have an engaged couple 
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about a bouse. June was deeply wounded, aod retired to her 
room a prej to mortification. But, tbough she bad beea 
reluctant to yield, sbe bad already feit for some time past 
tbat tbe existing State of tbiogs was somewbat irksome, and 
tbat it would be far pleasanter to go and live witb Tom at tbe 
Hall, and be mistress tbere, tban endure tbe restraint caused 
by curious, if kindly, eyes. 

And, trutb to teil, tbe Society of Agnes was far from 
agreeable to ber. Agnes bad a positive talent for rubbing her 
up tbe wrong way and infusing a drop of poison into every 
pleasure wbicb sbe tried to enjoy. 

So, after long meditation and some temporary coolness 
of manner to ber aunt, wbicb tbat kind lady only smiled at in 
ber sleeve, June made Tom supremely bappy and jubilant by 
consenting to marry bim at tbe end of August. He breathed 
again ; be talked no more of going away, — a tbreat wbicb 
bad not altogetber been witbout effect in inducing June to 
make up ber mind. Tbis arrangement went very nigb to 
being upset by Agnes. As long as Tom was not actually 
married sbe bad tbe bope tbat sometbing migbt come in and 
prevent tbe marriage : all ber beart was set on Tom ; one 
migbt almost pity ber for tbe daily anguisb sbe was compelled 
to endure in seeing bis adoration of June. Tbe news tbat 
tbe wedding was to take place in two montbs* time feil like 
a tbunder-clap upon ber : bope was coming to an end. The 
first time tbat sbe found berself alone with ber cousin^ sbe 
Said, putting an accent of surprise into her voice, — 

" Is it reaUy true tbat you are going to marry Tom in 
August?" 

A deep blusb suffused June's face : a feeling of mingled 
anger and shame shot througb her beart. How well sbe 
understood tbe implied censure of Agnes's tone I Sbe tried 
to answer " Yes" quietly. 

" I would not believe it until I beard it from your own 
Ups,*' Said Agnes, fizing her cold, ligbt eyes on June^s face. 
" Tou to marry, and darling auntie not even dead a year 1" 

** Your mother persuaded me,'' June uttered, in a trem- 
bling voice. " And it was tbe dearest wisb of mamma's 
beart." 

** Perbaps it is bappier for people wbo can soon forget," 
Said Agnes, in a tone of calm superiority. '^ It is a thing I 

13* 
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cannot undentand. To marry bcfore a year is over I to have 
had a man niakiDg love to you before a month was oat 1" 

She had indeed sent her shafl well home. It was as 
ihough she had touched the ceDtre of Jane's heart. In a 
momeDt the girl had covered her face with her hands and was 
weeping paasionately. 

Theo somethiDg happened on whioh Agnes had not counted. 
Tom came suddenly into the room. 

" What is the matter?'* he cried, turning pale as he saw 
Jane's convulsed form. " Hush, my darling, what is it ?" 

The color came into Agnes's pale cheek, half from fear, 
half from pain at his eager solicitude for her cousin. 

'^ Jane is rather upset, I think," she said, retaining her 
seat, for she was afraid to leave them alone together, lest Tom 
shoald disoover what she had been sayiug. 

"Jane, my darling," cried Tom, distracted, "what is it?" 

For onoe, in the beat of her ezcitement, Jane took her 
revenge. She removed her band from her face and looked at 
him with Streaming eyes. 

" Agnes has been telling me," she said, standing up, and 
with her head well in the air, " that I am heartless to think 
of marrying before mamma has been dead a year. She is 
quite right, and I wiU not,'* 

Tom looked at Agnes, and she quailed before him. It was 
not often any one saw such an expression oo his kiud face. 

" Oh," he Said, in a strangely quiet voioe, " I am to thank 
you for this? — ^you who have always pretended to be my 
Iriend." 

" I only said," faltered Agnes, " that I was surprised." 
Then, as a sudden thought flashed across her and she knew 
it was too late to retrieve herseif in Tom's eyes, " And I clo 
think people will say it is heartless. / could not have doue it." 
- Tom has the instinct of a brave, streng man that it is un- 
becoming to use violent or angry words to a woman. Since 
he was tempted to speak as he did to his mother, on the 
occasion of which we know, he has been more convinced than 
ever of the unmauliness of such a course. If Agnes were a 
man, he would have had sincere pleasure in seizing her by 
the throat at this moment ; but she is a woman, and he there- 
fore takes refuge in flight, lest he should be betrayed iuto 
ßaying some unseemly word. 
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" How kind of jou/' uttered Agnes, in an intensely bitter 
voice, the moment the door dosed upon hiin, <* to try to set 
Tom against me l'* 

'^ You are so kind jourself," flasbed out June, '* are you 
liot ? You neveir try to hurt any one's feelings." 

" I say what is true and right," replied Agnes, in the tone 
that most kritated June. *' The truth always stings people 
"who have any conscience led at all." 

June followed Tom's example and fled from the room, but 
not to bim. Sbe locked herseif in her own apartment, and 
absolutely refused to oome out for the en treaty of any one, 
and it was only with the greatest reluctance that sbe ulti- 
matcly admitted her aunt. But sbe steadfastly declared, in 
spite of all Mrs. Bryan could urge, that nothing sbould now 
iuduoe her to marry Tom before the year was out For onco 
that excellent kdy became angry, and, leaving June, went 
Btraight to her eider daughter and told her in no very meas- 
ured terms what she thought of her behavior. Agnes took 
refuge, as usual, in a tone of calm superiority. She had 
spoken from a sense of duty : what she said was literally, ab- 
solutely true: the idea of June marrying before her mother 
had been dead twelve months was most improper and indeli* 
cate. 

But on this occasion Mrs. Bryan was not to be silenoed by 
her daughter, and told her plainly that the motive of her in- 
terference was patent enough to every one, and that it was ä 
humiliaüng thing for a girl to be fond of a man who had 
never cared for her. 

Agnes was galled to the quick, and her mother remained 
mistress of the Situation. Madge, who soon heard the whole 
Story, was furious with her sister, impatient with June, and 
sorry for Tom. She had a shrewd head, and set her brains 
to work to think how the mischief done by Agnes might be 
repaired. The result of her deliberations was that next morn- 
ing she went out to waylay Tom about the timo when he 
generally came down to the rectory. She perohcd herseif on 
a gate which commanded a view of field and read, by one of 
which he was tolerably sure to come, and in ten minutes or 
so she perceived bis mauly form striding towards her. She 
did not quit her elevated position, but greeted him tlieuce. 

" Tom, I want to speak to you." 
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He oame np, took her hand, and smiied, bat bis face looked 
UDUSually harassed and eare-worn. 

" What oan I do for you ?" he inquired. 

"Yoa oan do Dothing for me," remarked Miss Madge, 
patroniEiDgly, " bat I think perbaps I migbt be able to do 
Bometbing for yoa.*' 

"I wisb you ooald, my dear little girl," nttered Tom, 
grasping her band, bat looking somewhat doabtful. 

" Well," Said Madge, reflectively, " I can give you some 
exoellent advioe ; bat will you take it ?" 

"Yes," answered Tom, "if it's really good." Aad he 
gazed anziously at her. 

Madge paused a moment, contemplating first the end of 
her umbrella, theo turning her attention back to her coosia. 

" You know, Tom," she then observed, ** you are a great, 
big, streng creature, bat you have a very poor spirit." 

*' Have I ?" he said, with a not very cheerfal smile. 
. " Yes. You allow yourself to be turned round a girl's 
finger just like that," — illuätrating her words by a gesture. 
" And you think that by eating humble-pie you are more 
Hkely to get into her good graceä and keep there. But that*s 
just what youVe not. Now, do you know what I should do 
if I were you ?" 

'^ No," replied Tom, half amused, but still greatly dejected. 

'^ June has got her back up all through Agnes. And a 
pretty time we had yesterday. June wouldn't come out of 
her room, and nothing that mamma eould say would make 
her See reason. But one most delightful thing happened 
The mater got in a rise, and she just let Agnes have it for 
once." 

Tom*s face became very dismal again. His darling un- 
happy and refusing to be oomforted, — what a dreadful 
thought 1 

" New, Tom," exclaimed Madge, sharply, " I see by your 
face that I shan't be able to do anything with you. You are 
pitying June ; and she has to be brought to her senses." 

Again Tom looked wonderingly at bis young cousin. 

" Now," proceeds Madge, sententiously, " I have not mach 
expeiience in the ways of lovers, except you and June, which 
goodness knows," with a wry face, "IVe had a benefit of; 
but I have learnt one thing, which is that the more one 
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grovels the more the other kicks. And, my dearest Tom, it 
is always you who grovel." 

Tom reflects that tbe society of Jack is not altogether im- 
proviog to bis sister, — at all events, to her modc of ezpressing 
herseif. Her remarks, however, though inelegantly couched, 
are not without some truth. 

" Well,'' he Said, smiling, " what do you advise me to do ?" 

" When you see her, try to be haughty, and say that it is 
evident she cannot care much about you, or she would not so 
easily be turned away from doing what would make you bappy. 
And then — '* bere Madge paused and looked obliquely at 
Tom — " say you cannot stand tbis sort of thing for anotber 
six montbs, so you will go away and stop away until you bear 
from her that she is ready to marry you." 

Tom gazed at Madge witb a glance of mingled wonder and 
admiration. 

" By Jove I" be exciaimed, " I*m not sure but what you're 
rigbt." 

" But," observed Madge, " if you say it, youVe got to do 
it, remember. And, my dear boy, I hope you'U sueceed ; for 
if you knew what a bore it is to bave lovers about the place, 
and never to be sure which room you may go into, and to 
have to rattle the bandles of all tbe doors in case, you would 
really feel that for all our sakes you would be doing a kind- 
ness by marrying June as soon as possible. She is a darling, 
and 1 love her, but now I can never get her to myself ; and 
what do you suppose the State of things between her and 
Agnes will be after this ?" 

" But," Said Tom, doubtfully, " suppose she were to turn 
round and teil me I might go and never come back, what 
sbould I do then ?" 

** She won't, my dearest boy ; make your mind easy about 
that. If you give yourself airs, she will be humble ; but, of 
course, if you grovel, your chance won't be worth that," witb 
a snap of tbe fingers. 

" Madge," uttered Tom, afler a pause, witb extreme diffi- 
dence, " do you think she-— does — care about me ?" 

Madgo's eyes twinkled. 

." If she doesn't, she's an uncommon good band at making 
believe. Now, then, go and see her. I sball keep out of the 
way for tbe preseut." 
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Tom prepared to obey, but ehe called him back : 

" Tom, iwtar to me that you woo't be humble, — that, if 
she says, ^ All . right, you can go/ you will take her at her 
Word and go.*' 

Tom hesitated. 

" If you don't, you'll never have anotber chanoe of being 
master. And if you can ooly go wheo she says go, ehe will 
send for you back again. Now swear 1" 

*' I will do my be«t/' said Tom, with energy. 

Then be went striding off, and Madge looked aller bim, 
doubt expressed on every line of her face. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Tom was so imprcssed with the wisdom of Madge's advice 
that he acted upon it to the best of bis ability, and bebayed 
with so much firmness that June, for once, was mastered. 
She came down to meet him, resolved that nothin«^ he could 
urge should induce her to marry him this side of Christmas ; 
her face was pale and determined. Then Tom, inwardly 
trembling, but maintaining a bold front, told her that he 
neither could nor would longer endare this State of tbings ; 
that her indifference to bis feelings showed how little real Iotc 
she had for him, and that, since she was decided not to con- 
sider him or bis bappiness, he should betake himself to other 
climes, probably America, until such time as she chose to be- 
come bis wife. 

June was frightened, for indeed she had jrrown quite de- 
voted to this faithful lover, and the thought of being deprived 
of bis Society for months, perhaps of never seeing him again (for 
who can teil what may happen to a man when he leaves home 
and country ?), was more than she could bear. Tom saw in 
a nioment by her face the advantage he had gained, and was 
encouraged to behave with increased firmness. When he lefl 
her, he took with him the promise that she would marry him 
at the date arranged before Agnes interfcred, and, after he 
departcd, with a buoyant heart and a certain masterfulness of 
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manner, Jane feit a greater respcct and, in consequence, a 
greater affection for him than sbe had ever done beibre. 

Madge was waiting to bear the result, but even bcfore Tom 
came up sbe knew bj bis Step and tbe expression of bis face 
that be bad " scored." 

** My dear littie girl," be cried, taking botb ber bands, 
**you were quite rigbt. I owe you more tban I can teil. 
NüW, wbat sball I give you? — wbat sball I do for you?'* 

" You may give me a kiss if you like/' auswered Madge, 
oomplacently, and, witbout waitiug to see wbetber tbere were 
viuy eye-witnesses witbia ränge, Tom suluted ber heartily on 
botb cbeeks. 

*' And you were firm, were you, my dear ?*' said Madge. 
" I could not bave believed it of you." 

** Firm as a rock !" laugbed Tom. 

** And bow soon did sbe oave in ?" > 

" Wben I used your tbreat of going away." 

" Ab 1" uttered Madge, witb a nod, '' I knew it Wait tili 
I bave a lover : won*t I manage bim 1'* 

** How did you get tbese ideas into your wise littie bead ?'* 
inquired Tom. 

^^ By making four of two and two," returned Madge, some- 
wbat inflated by ber success. " I bave remarked tbat wben 
two people bave different views, one must get tbe best of the 
otber. And it is always tbe one who can talk tbe biggest 
and swa^er tbe most, and pretend not to care wbetber the 
otber likes it or not. l've done it so often witb Jack. I say 
I mean to do a tbing, and look bim straigbt in tbe face, and 
be bas no idea tbat if be were to say, * All rigbt, do it. I 
don*t care 1' I sbould come round. And, you know, my poor 
Tom, tbat if June bad said to you, ' Yes, I tbink it would be 
n-ucb better for you to go, and l*d ratber you did,' you wouldn't 
bave gone." 

'^Probably not," remarked Tom. "But, tbanks to you, 
it's all rigbt. And now you tbink between tbis and to-mor- 
row wbat I sball give you, and you sball bave it." 

" Unto tbe half of your kingdom ?" laugbed Madge. 

" Unto tbe balf of my kingdom," be returned, laugbing 
too. 

8o tbe wedding-day was fized for tbe middle of tbe last 
wcek in August, and Mra. Bryan wrote to ber sister-in-law, 
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Mn. Ellesmcre, and suggested the propriety of inviting Jane to 
go to her \n London for the purpose of selecting her trousseau. 
Mrs. Ellesmere was extremelj annoyed by the Suggestion, 
bat, afler mature deliberation, she came to the conclusion that 
it was uselees to fight against fate, and that the onij thing to 
be done now was to make friends with June in order that the 
Hall might still be open to her when she chose to go there 
ader the marriage. So, very mach against the grain, she in- 
dited a charming letter to her fature daughter-in-law, begging 
her to eome to her, and promising that she should not be 
drawn into any sort of gayety that wonld be repugnaot to her 



Tom, not being in the secret of Mrs. Bryan's letter, was de- 
lighted with this proof of kindness from his mother, aod wrote 
her a very grateful epistle, over which she made a wry &oe. 
Still, it was as well to have earned his gratitude, as it lay in 
his power to do a great deal for her if he were so minded. 

Jane was ten days in London, and found them pass very 
agreeably, althoagh she lived a quiet lifo enough. Bat the 
fact of seeing so many people, of being in the throog and 
bastle of a town, was sufficiently exciting after the country. 
Mrs. Ellesmere went ont nearly every night, and Tom and 
June were left tite-d-tite to their mutual satisfaction. Juqe 
would not hear of going to the play or even to the opera. She 
cousented, however, to drive in the Park, and to sit in the 
Eow with Tom in the morning, and was extremely amused 
and Interested in watching the gay crowd. One day Dallas, 
who was ignorant of her arrival in town, dropped in to 
luncheon. It was an embarrassing moment for every one, 
except, apparently, for Dallas, who greeted June with the 
greatest eordiality and had evidently forgottcn that there bad 
ever been a love-passage between them. Jane recovered her- 
self in a moment, and behaved as thougb she were equally 
oblivious : indeed, she was now so devoted to Tom that she 
feit absolutely nothing for his quondam rival. It was Tom 
who feit the least at ease. 

" Teil me, my darling," he said that night, with extreme 
anxiety, " has — has seeing Dal made any difference in your 
feeling for me ?" 

June put her band into his, and looked frankly into his 
eyes. 
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" Not the very, very least," she answered. " I rather won- 
der now what I saw in him before. Tom," in a questioning 
voioe, "could you love two people at onee?" then, with a 
lovely, rippling smile, " I could not." 

Tom's answer need not be chronicled. In dne course the 
day arrived to which the young Squire had looked forward as 
the one that must infallibly be the happiest of his life,— 
only that general flatter, tarmoil, nervousness, agitation, 
6peechifying, are not generally very oondacive to bliss. Still, 
everything '* went oflf beautifully," as the phrase is. 

Miss June, as we know, was a trifle self-willed, and, in 
Bpite of what any one might say, she declined to be married 
in white with a bridal wreath and veil. As a matter of fact, 
she wished to go to the altar in black ; but she was not allowcd 
to offer this insult to the god Hymen, and therefore compro- 
mised the matter by wearing a charming teilet of silver-gray. 
And sweetly young and modest and pretty she looked, with a 
faint carnation in her cheeks, and eyes bright with tears that 
she was resolute not to shed. For was she not happy ? and 
would she do dishonor to her loveby being a weeping, mourn- 
ful-looking bride ? 

The wedding was a very quiet one, but a great festival was 
given to the tenants. The rector and Mrs. Ellesmere did the 
bonors of that, whilst the bridegroom and bride were bowUng 
away in their carriage-and-four on the first stage of their 
jonrney to Dover. For June had never been abroad, and 
was to See all those lovely parts of Switzerland and the Rhino 
which we, who have often seen them, turn up our noses at, but 
which to the novioe are so entrancingly lovely and charm- 
ing. 

And if ever two young people " did" the Gontinent pleas- 
antly, Mr. and Mrs. Ellesmere did. Tom was the most liberal 
creature in the world, and endowed with a fair amount of 
wealth, and he was sensible enough to know that the value of 
money is the pleasure it can bring you. The Services were 
eecured of an admirable Courier (who prevented their having 
the smallest trouble and made semi-paternal love to June's 
maid). Tom*s pockets were füll of gold and silver and bank- 
Dotes, which he flung about with the generosity and reckless- 
ness of the traditional " milor" (less well known on the Con- 
tinent now than formcrlyj ; the best of everything was scarcely 
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good enoügh for his darliog ; bis good tomper was impertar- 
bable, and bis adoration at ita topmost pionacle. 

We may tberefore oonjecture, not irrationallj, tbat Jnne'a 
lot was extremely enviable, and, indeed, no one was more oon- 
801008 of the fact tban tbe young lady berself, who wondered 
at ber own bappinesa and did not forget to tbaok God de- 
voutly on ber knees for all tbe good gifts wbich were showered 
npon ber. 

One question oonstantly perplexed ber. How was it pos- 
sible tbat Tom, tbe apple of ber eye, tbe objeet of her iotense 
devotion, — in wbose absence sbe feit it would be impossible 
to know bappinesa, — conld once bave inspired disgust and 
weariness in ber? Sometimes sbe was compelled to say, 
twining ber arms round bis neck, " How is it possible that I 
did not always love you as I do now ?" and be would answer, 
pressing ber to his faitbfnl beart, — 

"It seems more wonderfal to me, my darling, tbat yon 
sbould oare for me now tban tbat yon sbould not have cared 
for me before." 

And June would fall to tbinking bow terribly near she had 
gone to missing all tbis immense bappiness. It was her 
motber's death whicb had brought tbem togetber : sbe never 
forgot tbat. Had Mrs. Rivers remained in ber usual bealth, 
June would most assuredly on tbat Gbristmas day have told 
Tom tbat she never, never, under any circumstances, could 
care for bim, and by tbis time tbey would bave been sundered 
as tbe poles. It was bis tenderness, bis devotion, during her 
mother*s illness and afler ber death tbat had won her, — the 
delicacy with whicb he had seemed to forget himself and to 
ignore all right over her. Had be taken advantage of her 
motber^s dying wish, as many a man might have done and 
pressed bis claim afterwards? No ! be had been ready to 
relinquish her at once if sbe wished it. 

Ofien, as tbey sat together in the twiligbt, tbey talked of 
tbat dear one whom in their bappiness tbey never forgot. 
Tom always spoke of her as " our mother," and bis voice was 
bushed and reverent wben he uttered the word, and his beart 
was filled with a tenderness that be never feit in speaking of 
bis own mother. 

Honeymoons are not so invariably füll of sweetness as the 
name would augur. But these two young people would evet 
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aflerwards be able to look back od theirs as a time of happi« 
ness as perfect as it is given to mortals to know. 

Both in the zenith of their youth and health, adoring each 
other, ever side by side in glorious weather among fairebt 
Bcenes, is not that a memory to be graved forever on the 
hearts of those who have known it ? 

The end of September was approaching, and they were de- 
bating in their happy minds whether it would be more de- 
lightful to go on to Italy or to retarn home, a word possessing 
an eqnal charm for both now, when their movements were 
decided by a letter from Mrs. Ellesmere : 

** My dbarest Tom, — 

" I have this morning received news of the death of poor 
Tom Nevil from typhoid fever. The shock has been so terri- 
ble to poor Sir Thomas that it is feared he will not re- 
cover from it. He has fallen into a State of apathy from 
which nothing can rouse him, and any day he may die. Under 
the circumstances, you being the nezt heir, do you not think 
you ought to retnrn to England ? Poor Tom leaves two little 
girls, and I have ascertained that there is no ezpectation of ah 
heir. You will, I know, feel very much for poor Mrs. Nevil. 
I think you should write to her : of course it is rather a deli- 
cate Position for you, bat I am sure you will do the right 
thing. I shall not be able to reccive you on your return un- 
less you particularly desire it, as I think young people are best 
led to themselves just at first. Give my kindcst love to dear 
June, and 

" Believe mo 
" Your very affectionate mother, 

"ViOLET Ellesmere." 

This news caused Tom the deepest concem. No thought 
of the benefit likely to accrue to himself from the misfortune 
of bis kinsfolk entered bis brain as he read the letter : all he 
feit was sheer sorrow. And June, the tenderest-hearted crea- 
ture in the world, cried for pity of the poor bereaved wife 
whose anguish she was now fully able to compreheud. What 
could they do for her ? They laid their heads together and 
made all sorts of plans by whiuh ultimately her grief was to bo 
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lightened, and theo, between them, tbey wrote her the kiDdest 
letter that two sympathising yoang hearts could devise. 

Aod BO they retraced their Steps slowly homeward. Id 
Paris they reoeiYed the Dews of Sir Thomas^s death. 

The rrjoicings and honors that had beeii pUmned for tbe 
yonog couple's retum were, by Tom's especial reqaest, fore- 
gooe. He departed at once for the North, to attend Sir 
Thomas NeviPs funeral, and Jane cried all the eveaiDg and 
half tbe night, so heart-broken was she at being bereaved of 
her lord ; and, like all tender, foolish women wbo love, slie 
tormented herseif with fears for bis safcty, and wrote bim 
four sheets of paper ooYered principally by expressions of en- 
dearment which might have seemed monotonous to another 
person, bat were heavenly sweet to the recipient. Od Tom 's 
return, June qaite started at being addressed as " mj lady*' 
and hearing bim oalled Sir Thomas. 

It was rather bewildering to her to think of herseif as Lady 
Ncvil. It is not ollen that a person bears three names in less 
than six weeks. In that time she had been Miss Elvers, — 
Mrs. Ellesmere, — Lady Nevil. 

Tom was tolerably indifferent to social honors himself, but 
it pleased him hagely to bear bis darling called '< my lady." 



CHAPTEÄ XX. 



The months rolled on, and Sir Thomas and Lady Nevil 
were as happy as united lovers in a story-book. Perhaps 
there were moments when June, like other imaginative women, 
feit a regret for the romance that was lost in the reality of 
happiness and possession ; but she had no cause to complain 
that Tom 's devotion had diminished, though, like all men se- 
cure of a woman, he had grown less demonstrative than for- 
merly. Indeed, he had quite forgotten that there was a time 
when he trembled between hope and fear, — when it was un- 
certain whether bis life sbould, as far as June was concerned, 
be blessed or cursed, — when he hung upon her smile and 
trembled at her frown. June is quite a great lady now, and 
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by no means indiffercDt to the fact that she is so, altliough she 
bears her honors in the most modost and UDassaming way. 
Agnes had gone with a friend to Italj for the winter, ex- 
trcmely thankful to escape from the sight of the happincss 
which was gall and wormwood to her. 

Madge was delighted at her sister's departare, and, trath 
to teil, there was a general, if unacknowledged, feeling of easo 
and freedom at the rectory now that the saint-like Agnes had 
departed. There was something burdensome about her ex- 
treme goodness and sweetness : she made other people feel an 
unpleasant sense of their shortconiings. 

Now, the great secret of a charming woman is that she 
makes people feel pleased and satisfied with themselves, and 
stimulates in them the desire to exhibit such agreeable qaali- 
ties as may be latent in them. Good people are so ofben defi- 
cient in tact, and think they are doing their duty by arousing 
their friends to a sense of dissatisfaction with themselves. It 
is a false and wrong move. Most people have the organ of 
love of approbation, and frequently, when approval is shown 
them, will strive to deserve it. 

Madge spent a great deal of time at the Hall, where she 
was the welcomest of gaests. Long ago Tom betrayed to June, 
from whom no power on earth could have induced hiui to keep 
a secret, how sagely Miss Madge had advised him on that 
morning, and June, so far from being displeased, had laughed 
and Said she was amazingly obliged to Madge, for she would 
certainly not have given in unless Tom had uttered the threat 
of leaving the country. " And then," she added, hanging on 
Tom's Shoulder, '* how much happiness I should have lost, my 
darling 1" 

" It would have been worse for me," cried Tom ; but June 
would not allow this. 

She, however, told Madge that, since she was such a wise 
young owl, she would be good enough to keep her wisdom to 
herseif in future, and not attempt to furnish Tom with any 
biuts about the management of his wife. 

Madge plumed herseif not a little on her Macchiavellian 
policy. 

" Your ladyship," she remarked, loftily, " ought to go on 
your knees and thank me, as, but for me, you would certainly 
üot be * your ladyship' now." 

L 14* 
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" Well, dear cliild," said Ladj Nevil, puttiog her arm round 
her Cousin, '^ I will do mj best to show xdj gratitude by look- 
ing out for a husband for you. Not as good a one as Tom, 
because there isn^t such another, but the next best." 

** I adore Tom," responded Madge, " but I don't think I 
should eYer have fallen in love with him." 

*• Ah," said June, " you don't know him." 

*' You didn*t once, I suppose," retumed Madge, miscbiev- 
ously. 

'* No," said June, " but then I was a goose,'' 

** I hope you dou*t think me a goose for not fall mg in love 
with him," observed Madge, dryly. 

" You would be a goose if you did," laughed June^ gayljj 
*' because it would be no use." 

Tom had caused a monument in white marble to be crected 
to Mrs. Rivers*s memory in the churchyard, It was the wqd- 
der and admiration of the whole district ; and oa it wa.^ priiited 
an inscriptiun breathing such love, revereace, d<iVt>tion, tliat, 
ibr once, his mother, callous as she was, felt^ ou reading it, a 
distinct pang. 

Kvery morning a fresh wreath was placcd on the grave ; 
offener than not, Tom and June went down togethür and laid 
it there. And never could June read that in£k:nptiüu wtthuub 
the tears coming to her eyes, — without tbiuking how goud 
God was, how rightly that dear mother had judgüd what was 
best for her, and how blessed and happy »;he was in being 
Tom's wife. 

Between June and Mrs. Ellesmere the most cordial relations 
existed. Mrs. Ellesmere had far too much tact to f^ive adrice 
or suggestious unless they were asked for, and it acemed a^ tf 
June could not trcat her with sufficient honor or coDgideration 
when she came to visit them. And June's influence cauacd a 
greater rapprochement between mother and saa than hsid ever 
existed before. Mrs. Ellesmere said very gracioualy to Toüq, — 

" My dear boy, you were most happy in your choiee. If 
you had searched the world over, you could not have fouad a 
more charming wife." 

This so moved Tom that he embraced his mother, a most 
rare event, and imraediately set his brains to work to tbiük 
what present he could make her, as was his invariable cuätom 
when his heart war med to any one. 
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IVIra. Ellesmere elected not to live at the dower-houso, which 
was accordingly let. She cared little for the country, and did 
not like to be second wbere she had so long been first. She 
therefore went to live in London. Bat the Hall doors were 
always ready to fly back on their hinges for her, and not only 
for her, but for any friends whom she wished to invite. Tom 
and June were both hospitable by nature, and June had a love 
of Society which, so far, had had little opportunity of being 
developed. 

In the Winter there was talk of taking a hoose in town for 
the season, and of Lady Nevil being presented, bnt, when the 
time cauie, circumstances interfered with this arrangement, 
and they only spent three weeks at a hotel instead. 

June was delighted beyond measure with her stay, and 
thought London a sort of EI Dorado. She loved sitting in 
the Row, and driving about the streets and in the Park ; she 
deli<;hted in Shopping; picture-galleries charmedher: dinner- 
pai-ties she did not care for, but the play she found a souroe 
of boundless enjoyment. Poor Tom, to whom, except for 
June*8 sake, it was all odious and detestable, endured bis pur- 
gatory with a smiling face. A frock-coat and a tall hat were, 
to bis way of thinking, akin to Chinese tortures : he liked the 
pluy well enough if it made him laugh, but a pathetio piece 
wuä abhorrent to him ; as for the opera, he infiuitely preferred 
cliurch to it, and, altogether, the pleasures of London life were 
things he entirely failed to understand or appreciate. But he 
saw that June was happy, and that was quite sufficient incen- 
tive to him to make a martyr of himself. 

They oflen met Dallas, but not a single pang was caused in 
the breast of any of the trio by these meetings. Tom and 
June adored each other ; Dallas was desperately in love with 
a charming young lady whom he was not rieh enough to 
marry. (Dallas could never love thoroughly unless there was 
Bome impediment to bis bliss.) He thought Lady Nevil the 
perfection of a lady and of a wife for Tom, but had entirely 
forgotten the little episode down at the Hall two summers 
Bgo. He talked of her to Mrs. Trevanion when he could 
spare a moment from descanting on bis own love, wretched- 
ness, hopes, and fears ; and he talked a great deal to June 
about Mrs. Trevanion. Finally he presentcd them to each 
other one morning in the Kow, and Mrs. Trevanion invitcd 
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Ladj Nevil to luncheon, and the two ladics, for ä wonder, 
Btruok up a great fiiendship. For, as a rule, when a man is 
beut apoD two women he likes becoming friend:«, he either 
defeats bis own objeot bj praisiog each extra vagantlj to the 
other, or eise the natural penrersity of the eex prevents thetr 
eelccting a firieDd at the dietation of another persoii. Womeü, 
I think, seldom care about two men they like beiug frieodlj 
with each other. 

Mrs. TrevaDioD was charmed with June 

" She's such a ladj," Dallas had said, and IMra. Trevanion, 
who was rather a good judge, thoroughly eoJorsed his reuiark. 

June^s charming gracious manner, her refineuaeat, h<;r 
modesty, her thorough freshness, delighted Mrs. Trevanii^n ; 
she was also very favorably impressed wltli Tüin^ who, for hi^ 
part, declared that he had never got ou so weJJ or fek bo 
perfectly at ease with a woman before. 

As for June, she took an extraordinary fancy to Mm, Tre- 
vanion, and could not rest until that lady had promised to 
Visit the Hall immediately after the London scason, 

Tom returned home with rapture after his threc wecks of 
penance for love's sake, but June was very fiürry to Jeave tlie 
delights of the great city behind. Her mother-in-lnw pressed 
her to remain another week as her guest, but that wuuld imt 
have been the same. At this time, thero could be no happi- 
ncss for June where Tom was not. 

iMadge had spent a week with thero, and was in ecstai^ies 
at her glimpse of town life. On June's reiura to the Hall^ the 
two young ladies had long talks about the pleasures of Loo* 
don, and were both rather hurt when Tom expreased, in no 
measured terms, his abhorrence of the town and his adoratiou 
of the country. 

With the title, Tom had acquired a seat in the north of 
England, and a considerable increase of iuLüme. He in^btcd 
on Mrs. Nevil remaining at Nevil Court for a year, and be- 
haved to her with so much kindness aud conslderatlon that^ 
despite the seeming hardness of her fate, ehe could not feel 
one pang of bitterness against him or hi« wife. For June 
was ever the first to prompt and encoura£;e Tom 's generoua pro- 
clivities. The poor worshipped her. Mrs. KUesmere, though 
she had been liberal enough to them, was too fino a Jady to go 
and sit in their cottages, listen to their woes, and gtve that 
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kindly sjmpathy which adds a warmth of its own to soiip, 
coals, and blankets. June had smiles for their joys, — few 
enough, poor souls, the poor have, and those of the simplest, — 
and ready, natural tears for their woes. Her kind heart could 
never hear of others' misfortunes without being touched by 
them, and to be touched, with June, was synonymous with 
trying to help. And as she was rieh, since all Tom had be- 
louged equally to her, and, in their eyes at least, a very great 
lady, she could do an immense deal to alleviute the sufferings 
of her poor neighbors. 

Nothing delighted Tom like hcaring her ludyship*s praiscs: 
he would ten thousand times rather she had the credit of a 
kind action than himself ; and when a petition was preferred 
to him he was wont to reply, with a smile, — 

" Well, well, I must talk to her ladyship. I dare say she'U 
Bee to it." 

Tom deserved to be happy, and he was happy. When, in 
September, the bells rang and the announcement was made 
that there wad an heir to the houses of Ellesmere and Nevil, 
his happiness seemed almost too much for him. Everybody 
in the place was made the better for this glorious eveot, for wo 
know the form Tom*s happiness and gratitude were wont to 
take ; and hearty were the prayers and thanksgivings ofFered 
up by the voices and from the hearts of the humble friends 
of the Squire and hb lady. 

Tom*s devotion to his son was, even from his earliest in- 
fancy, a thing to witness. He spcnt hours in the nursery ; it 
was almost incredible how handy he became in holding and 
nursing the child, who very soon knew him and was never 
known to cry in its father's arms, a fact of which Tom was 
amazingly proud. Happy as June was in seeing his delight, 
it now and then gave her a twinge of the heart which it would 
be wrong to call jealousy. But, as a matter of fact, she feit 
that she was less necessary to him than formerly, that a good 
many of his embraces were diverted from her to his heir, and 
that she was robbed of much of his society. And Tom had 
become so dear to her now that she wanted the outward proofs 
of bis affection more than ever, and was not in the least dis- 
posed, aller having all the love of her heart called forth, to 
sink into a commonplace, jog-trot, prosaio State of domestio 
bli:<s. She desired what most wives desire in vain, — that her 
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husband should remain her lover ; bat Tom, after the inanner 
of hU felIow8, fecliog secure in the possessioo of his beloved, 
thought it tiiiie to have done with bopes and fears and tarbn- 
lent emotions, and to enter upon a quiet, oomfortable, peaoe- 
able life. June was as dear to him as ever,— dearer, if anj- 
thing, — but he coDsidered hiü lov« for her as a faet to be takea 
für fimntcd^ uud notoue that re(|uired purpetuul demoiisfration. 

StilL Juriü wuH erceediDgly happy^ uä ähe had indeod every 
rcjiHoti to be* 

After Christ nias, thoj were to have a seriea of gaeats at the 
HulL Dttllaa was to oome for a oüuple of dap» for Tom woiiid 
have laugbed to scorti the thougljt of bebg joalous of any 
living Jüan now, Mrs, TrüYaniop aod her süd, ao Etou boy 
of eevetiU:cn^ were eipected, and two or threa other youQ*j 
penpio for Madge'a especial benefiL 

Mudge adored Juno more ihau evef ^ and June had prom- 
bed that, if they toük a houac for tbe seaaon in town, JVladge 
ghould go to tbem for a whultj month. Tom made a terribly 
wry face over ihe houae in town, but he had no idea of tbwart- 
iiig June^ who was rather beut upon it, aiid ouly Btipulated 
that he should be thero oo and off, and that the baby sliould 
nut be taken Lo Pandc^monium, Her ladyahip wanted tlie 
whole family to nii grate, and the first time there had ever becn 
the ähadow of a tiff between tbem was when Tom offercd senoiia 
Opposition to her wiabes on thta &core. Tom would not have 
that preeioua life endangered by the pestilential atmosphere 
of London, June was not uaed to hearing hira soy wmdd and 
would HoL A ad, 08 the youiig 8ir Tbomaä was aä rob 11:^1 as 
any infant in the worid, she was r^ther incenscd at what she 
choae to oonmder her huaband's fooliühneaa. 

So ahe sbcd some leara of mixed anger, pain, and humilia- 
tjon, und Haid, being " very like a woman/^ that he did nut 
care whetber sho was injurod by going to London j to wbieli 
he, aftür kiösing away her teari*, tepliod witli 8onud güod seuäe 
that it was not by bis wish ahe was goingj and he would 
gladiy put down five hundred pounds there and theD if üLo 
would relLnqui>^b the idea. 

But thi& her hidysbip was not disposod to do. Her mother- 
in-law had told her that tbifl atep was due to her position, 
and JanCj being young and keenly disposed for pleasurc and 
eujoyuient, had rat her set her beart on a London aea^n« 
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Tom gave in to everything she wished, ezcept about the 
'buby. If she had known that Tom 's obstiDacy was belog fos- 
t;ered by Agnes, she would probably have set very vigorously 
to work to couDterbalance that amiable young lady's influence. 

Agnes affected an unbounded devotion to Tom's son and 
lieir ; perhaps she feit it. She ingratiated herseif with the 
nnrse, waylaid her when she walked abroad, paid constant 
Visits to the nursery at such times as June was likely to be 
out driving. This brought her into frequent contact with 
öir Thomas, and he became quite grateful for her devotion to 
his child, and entirely forgave and forgot the bad turn she 
had done him in trying to delay his marriage. She made 
little innuendoes accentuated by sighs or notes of exclamation. 
How could June leave that darling ? How could any one, 
surrouuded by such blessings, with such a child, such a hus- 
band, want to quit them for a life such as people led in Lon- 
don, — ^heartless, selfish, unsatisfying ? What could compen- 
sato for home joys ? For her part, it was utterly incompre- 
hensible to her. Tom defended his wife, — ^said she was young 
and beautiful, and fond of pleasure ; what more natural than 
that she should like to go into society ? Besides, it was chiefly 
his mother's doing, who had persuaded her. Bat Agnes's 
words certainly stabbed him in a tender spot. 

" But for hoth of you to go away and leave that darling !*' 
cried Agnes, with a tear in her eye. '' Suppose he should be 
soized with convulsions, or something were to happen to him ! 
Servants are never of any use in an emergency." 

" Oh," Said Tom, not without a sense of alarm at her words, 
" I shall be here most of the time.V 

" June will not let you. She will not stay in London with- 
out you. I wonder it does not occur to her how dreadful it is 
to leave that angel to hirelings !*' 

'^ June wants to take him with us ; she is most anxioos not 
to be parted from him.'' 

" But it would be madness to take him to London. Here, 
you know, he has the purest milk from your own cows, and I 
have heard that hundreds and thousands of babies die in 
London of typhoid fever from impure milk." 

Tom, only too ready to take alarm, vowed to himself that, 
whatever happened, that prccious life should not be endangered 
by a Visit to the metropolis. 
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" One thing," said Agnes, with fervor, " I shall go up to 
the Hall everj daj to see the darling, and I don't think anj- 
thiog will cpcape my eye. I suppose," hesitating, " June will 
not consider me too officioos, will she ?" 

** Officious I** replied Tom, heartily : " she will be tremen- 
dously grateful to you." 

" And — and when you are in town, shall I write toyou aboat 
him ? I oould teil you a thousand particulars about jour d^irliug 
that servantfl would not think of writing. And wrlting is natu- 
rally a great effort to them." 

" Will you?*' cried Tom. " That will be awfally good of 
you." 

" I shall write to yow," proceeded Agnes, in a low^ voi(?e- 
"I suppose June will not mind. We are cousinSj you 
know." 

Tom is not imaginative, neither has he a yestige of concelL 
Being married and the sole property of June, it nerer eotcra 
his brain that Agnes retains any of the old feeling for bim. 
She is devoted to the baby ; all good women are devoted to 
babies. He is too loyal to say it, even to himself, bat hc 
would like to see June hanging rapturously over bor babe, 
and does not realize that her devotion to himself re^tmios the 
eestasies which some young mothers lavish od their infants. 
If a woman 8 heart is wrappcd up in a man, she catiiiot have 
the same intense love of her child ; the women who make 
adoring mothers of babies are, as a general rule^ not verj 
happy wives, or only entertain a moderate aflfection for iheir 
lords. Probably no woman on earth loves hasband aud 
children equally : one must yicld to the other. 

I should be very sorry to give the Impression that June 
was not a fond mother ; nothing oould be prettier than to see 
her with her child ; but Tom was first in her heart, 

Men, though they may be indifferent to and probably a good 
deal bored by babies, even their own, think it shockio« und 
un natural that any woman should not worship tbeae \hh\\i 
treasures ; it is a perhaps unacknowledged creed with a man 
that a woman who has a baby can want nothinc; more and 
must find in it a source of inexhaustible rapturo and amus^* 
ment. But the temperaments of women diffcr as much aa 
those of men, and surely it is hard to expect of a youD^ 
creature just entering upon life, with a passionato desire for 
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■pleasure and enjoyment, that she ßhall be ready a^ once to 
sink and merge all her own exifitence in that of a little crea- 
ture who is unablo to understand or sympathize with her in 
the smallest degree, and whose strengest attraction for her m 
itfl weakness and dependence upon her. But she, too, wants 
a Support to lean on I 

It is wben women grow older — women and men too— and 
have lived the best part of their own Uvea, that their children 
become such an immense resource and interest to them. 

I am sure that ninet^en men out of twentj will be rather 
scandalized by my assertion on this subject ; but perhaps it 
would be better for their domestic bliss if they realized that 
they have no right to shunt their duties and responsibilities on 
to the feeble Shoulders of their offspring. 



CHAPTER XXL 



The arrival of Sir Thomas and Ijady Nevil at No. — , Eiton 
Square, for the season was duly chronicled in the fashionable 
Journals. 

June feit that she would have been quite happy if she 
could but have brought the baby : Tom was rather melancholy, 
and found the only redeeming point of bis penance in the 
Society of bis wife. Half bis heart was left behind at the 
Hall, and all bis amusements and interests. Suppose some- 
thing should happen to that treasure in their absence 1 His 
one consolation was in the thought of Agnes. 

June was to do everything in the style which befitted her 
Position : her husband bought her a fine pair of horses, think- 
ing those she had in the country not smart enough for London ; 
he particularly desired that she should be beautifully dressed, 
he presented her with a diamond tiara on the occasion of her 
going to court, and June would have been quite happy — if — 
he would have allowed the child to come to town, and — if 
— ^it had not been painfuUy evident that his heart was not in 
anything he did, and that he was bored to death and would 
have given the world to get away. For Tom, the kindest, 
H 15 
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best, most gcneroos oreature in the world, dld not possess tbe 
power of hiding his feelings : he weuld sacrifice a great deal 
to make any ooe he lovcd happj, and would refrain from re- 
minding tbem in words that he was doing penaoce, but he 
could not oontrol bis face. 

Jane had got her own way in Coming to London, bat it did 
not make her very happj. She feit a sense of secret Irritation 
against Tom for not being happj too, and ehe was vexed h^* 
cause he had been so obstinate about the babj. Until dl^w 
she had not believed bim capable of o£fering persistent Oppo- 
sition to anj wish of hers. And bis scniples were absurd f 
The house was large and airy, it looked on green trees, they 
wcre near both the parks. London was healthy, the child waä 
thoroughly robust ; if he were here, Tom would never be able 
to tear himself away from the pair of them, and she would not 
have the irritation of seeing Agnes's daily bulletins, wbtcli 
frequently were not bulletins but epistles. If the nurse, if 
her aunt, had written, she would have been delighted ; but 
she had that iustinct of dislike and distrust towards her couain 
which, after all, was a perfectly true and correct one. Just 
as, in their younger days, Agnes had always tried to appc^r 
additionally amiable by the hateful knack of showing sisier 
and cousin to disadvantage, so now June feit that all this effu- 
siveness over the baby was puc on to make her seem wanting 
iu a mother's dcvotion. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Nevil had been in town five days : 
this evening they were dining at home alone. An unusually 
gushing letter had arrived that morning, which had given tbe 
most evident pleasure to Tom and had roused June's ire. All 
day long it had been smouldering : she had made up her miad 
to assert herseif that night. She would conquer. Her mind 
was master of Tom's even though she could no longer quita 
turn bim round her fioger by a frown or a tear as in olden 
days. She was not quite sure what would be the best way tu 
take bim, but she would certainly begin by coaxiog, even 
though it had faiied onoe or twice before when tried on that 
particular subject. 

After diuner, when they went up-stairs, she pushed him 
gently into a chair, sat on bis knee, laced her arms round hi^ 
neck, and laid her cheek against bis. He received her atterr- 
tions with the complaccnt calm of a two-year-old husband 
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wlio loves his wife, the complacent calm that is so emineDtlj 
provokiDg and uDsatisfactorj to wives of Jaoe's temperament. 

" Tom," she says, ceasiog to embrace him, and laying her 
head against the back of his chair, whilst an involuntary mist 
comes across her brown eyes, " Tom, I don't feel happy/' 

Tom heayes a deep, deep sigh. 

" No, my dear,*' he replies, " I don*t see how any one can 
be happy in this stifling hole." 

But this answer is by no means what June desires, or what 
ehe has wished to lead up to. 

" It isn't that," she says, feeling much depressed. " I like 
London, and should enjoy myself amaziugly if I didn't see 
that you are not happy." 

Tom heaves a still deepcr sigh. 

" I must bear it as best I can," he utters, in a doleful tone. 

'^ It makes me feel selfish," says June, *' to think I have 
dragged you here and that you are so wretched." Secretly 
she thinks he is a little bit selfish not to try to seem happier. 
** It takes away all my enjoyment." 

Thereupon Tom kisses her kindly. 

*^ Never mind me, dear," he remurks. " I must manage as 
best I can. And," brightening, " I shall run down and see 
the boy for a couple of days shortly." 

" My darling 1" cries June ; " do, do let us have him np 
here! Do get over your ridiculous ideas about London 
hurting him, and then we should all be quite happy. There 
was a time," jealously, " when I could muke you happy, but 
now it seems I am not enough." 

** Don*t say that, child 1" exclaims Tom, giving her slim 
waist a squeeze. '' Why, you surely wouldn't have me not 
love our boy ?" 

" Not more than me," says June, rebelliously. 

" No fear," he answers, heartily. " But it's a diffcrent sort 
of feeling. Why," with an accent of reproaoh which June 
feels keenly, " do you think that if you had him in your arms 
all day, aod had hardly even a kiss or a look for me, I should 
feel a bit jealous ? Why, I should know it was the right and 
natural thing." 

Tom is not the least aware that he is planting a dagger in 
his wife's heart. She does love her ohild dearly, but he can- 
not bo all in all to her. She can spare his presence a great 
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deal better than ehe can Tom^s : he would be an atterly inade- 
qnate consolatioD to her if anything happened to her husband. 

She caoDot bcar to be parted from Tom for twentj-four 
honrs, and she secs that, with that chief rival added to all the 
othera io the country, it is probable that he will be a good 
deal awaj from her during her Bojoum in LoDdon, and the 
town has not yet sufficient attractions in her eyes to coosole 
her for the loss of her beloved one. 

*' As if/' she pleads, " there were not hundreds and thou- 
sandä of healthy children in London, and here it is so airy 
and nice.*' 

" Airy !" echoes Tom : " why, I feel fit to be stifled myself ; 
and think how mueh more bis tender längs would suffer." 

"That is mere prejudice/' answers June, a trifle shortly. 

" But, my dear," says Tom, " only think how well the little 
chap is at home, and how rosy he looks. And there is Agnes 
always looking aller him.'* 

June vacates her position on Tom 's knee and walks to the 
window, on which she drums with her fingers. An angry 
swelling rises in her throat : it is a füll minute before she can 
speak. 

" I do not know what busincss it is of Agnes's,*' she ob- 
serves, presently. " And, as she has never had any expcrience 
with children, her looking aller him can hardly be of much 
value." 

" I think that is rather ungrateful öf you," says Tom, with 
more warmth than is usual to him, especially when addressing 
his wife. 

This is too much for June. She fiings herseif into a chair 
and gives vent to a passion of sobs and tears. For a wonder, 
Tom does not fly at once to stanch her tears, but sits looking 
a shade sulky and perturbed. This, naturally, makes June 
worse. 

" I wish we had never come to London at all I" she sobs. 

Tom echoes that wish most sincerely. In his heart he won- 
ders what married people who are attached to each other, who 
have a beautiful home in the country, and, over and above all, 
a little angel of a child, can want among the '* madding crowd." 
London is very well for girls in search of husbands, for dissi- 
pated young men, for married couples who do not get on, for 
worldly people without home ties, for professional and business 
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men and their families ; but for two persons so cxceptionally 
blcssed as tbemselves, where are its charms ? 

He, however, has the wisdom to reniain silent. But silence 
is always exasperating to a vexed womao. 

'' Let US give up the house and go back home 1" sobs her 
ladyship, who is in a considerable temper. " If I am only to 
be made miserable here, I wish I had never come I" 

This is extremely unjust, and so Tom feels it to be. But 
the most charming women in the world are apt to be unjust 
at times, for if they were strong-minded enough never to be 
wayward or unreasonable they would be wanting in one of the 
Chief attributes of their sex. There is a distinction, though, 
between a charming woman and a weak one : the former knows 
^hen she is unjust and is ready to admit it afterwards, but 
nothing will ever induce the latter to own she has been in the 
ivrong. 

Tom does not speak, and June*s wrath increases. She pulls 
her handkerchief from her face, and, looking at him with eyes 
flashing through her tears, she cries, — 

" The child is as much mine as yours I — much more mute ! 
What right have you to separate him from me or to decide 
what he shall do or not do ?" 

This is the first time that Tom has ever seen June in a 
passion : he is a good deal shocked and a little frightened. 

He rises from his chair and comes towards her. But she 
Starts up to evade him, and cries, — 

*^ Do not come near me ! do not touch me I You do not 
love me ! Oh, my darliog mother I if you were only alive now !'* 

And June, having worked herseif up into a paroxysm of 
anguish, flings hcrself down and Ifuries her head in the sofa- 
cuMhions and sobs as if her heart would break. 

It is not acting, though a good deal of it is temper : she 
would never bring in that sacred name for the sake of getting 
her own way. But the effect is magical on Tom : remorse 
Btirs his heart ; he recalls all the tender injunctions of that 
doad mother about her darling, and his will is broken like a 
read at the rcmembrance. It is true he is all she has ; he is 
her defendor, her support, her shield against trouble and sor- 
row : it is not for him to thwart and grieve her. She is dearer 
than ever, though the lover's first passion may have worn off: 
ßhe shall be happy, cost what it may I 

15* 
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Ue kneols besido her, be pours out every endearing word he 
knows upon her, be Covers her hair, her throat, — for her face 
\A averted from bim, — with kiases, he promises her that he will 
go aod fetch little Tom to-mori'ow, and in due coorse Jane, 
half triumphaDt, bat secretly a good deal ashamed of her^If, 
is lying with bor bead od Tom*» breast, his arms aboat Ler^ 
and all bis kind, honest heart bent od restoriog her to peijoe 
of miiid aDd bappiness. 

" WheD I have you both, I sball be quite, qaite happy," 
ehe murmurs ; aDd Tom forgets for the time the horrors of 
JjondoD, aod caD only think of the perfect bllss of having both 
his treasures togetber. 

Next moroing he telegraphs to the nurse to have ererythiog 
ready for the journey to London in the afternoon. 11 e ia to 
proceed home by the ten-o^clock train, — the joarney takea 
three hours, — and he will be back in Eaton Square at seveo, 
in plenty of time to dress for dinner, as they are dining out. 

June, in the most radiant spirits, repairs to the milk man to 
Order the choicest milk of the choicest cow for the heir of 
the Nevils and EUesmeres, and goes to lunch with her mother* 
in-law, who expresses extreme satisfaction at Tom^s silly scm- 
ples having been overcorae. 

When Lady Nevil returns home, about four o'clock, ahe 
receives a terrible shock at seeing an orange envelope lying on 
the hall table. I suppose no woman whose life is bound up 
in that of another mortal will ever be able to open a telegmm 
without a pang of fear in the absence of her dear one. WheD, 
trembling in every limb, she has torn it open and mastered its 
Contents, fear gives way to anger : 

" Tom not quite the thing. Will not bring him to-^y. 
Am writing» Nothing of hast consequence,^* 

In a moment June^s thoughts fly to Agnes. She is certain 
this is her doing, — and after last night! Has that hateful — 
yes, hateful is the name she applies with its füllest meauing 
to her cousin — that hateful woman more influence with Tum 
than she? Why, the telegram proves that it is a mere pr^ 
tence. Nothing of the least consequence. She sees it all 
perfectly. Agnes has been talking to Tom, and Tom is so 
cntranced at getting back to his beloved home that he is just 
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Btopping on for his own gratification. Never has June feit so 
bitter in her life. 

Then this dinner to which tbey are engaged ! A hostess 
18 naturall j vexed'at having her party disarranged at the last 
moment. There is nothing for it, however, but to write an 
explanation, and to say she will either dine withont her hus- 
band er stay away from the dinner, whichever puts Lady 

X to the least inconvenience. As a matter of course, 

Liady X writes back, entreating Lady Nevil to come. 

June is not exactly shy, but it is rather an ordeal to go to 

a big dinner alone ; she, however, acquits herseif with grace 

and self-possession, and is much admired, which she is in no 

humor to be aware of or to appreciate. Tom is not there, 

and she has not yet learned to do without him. She could 

never be a fashionable wife (of that she is quite sure), able 

to dispense with equanimity, if not pleasure, with her lord's 

Society. What is he doing ? He has probably just finished 

dinner, and is smoking his pipe in the garden, or has gone 

up to look at the boy asleep. Anyhow, June thinks, with a 

little twinge, that officious Agnes cannot be up at the Hall now. 

When she rcturns home, she feels more lonely still. She 

and Tom have never been parted for twenty-four hours since 

he went to bnry his cousin just after their marriage. She 

tries to speak cheerfully to her maid whilst her hair is being 

brushed, — she makes a little more of the baby's momentary 

indisposition than necessary ; for, like a fond, proud wife, she 

would not for the world let any human being thiok she feit 

heraelf neglected by, or aggrieved against, her husband, — 

but, when the woman has left her, she throws herseif into a 

chair and sits there for a long time, looking straight before 

her, and suffering a new and unknown pang at her heart. 

How lonely she fcels I How dreary life would be without 
Tom ! Dreary ! nay, how impo&sible 1 How do women live 
on after their husbands die ! What should she do if anything 
happened to Tom ? She would die too ; she could not endure 
her life without him. Then she falls to wondering if he is 
thinking of her at this moment and missing her as she döes 
him. She would be consoled could she but know that such 
was the case. She sighs ; two tears follow the sigh. Why 
do men change afler marriage ? Women do not change. She 
loves him as passionately, is as unable to do without him, as 
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• 
in the firet months of their life together ; bat he is not qaite 
tlie same. He is bo eure of her, that is whj. Would it be 
bettor if he were not quite so sure ? No, a thousand times 
DO ! She will never have eyes for anj other maa than him, 
never feign one unfaithfal look or thought. 

MLdnight struok ; she begao to feel nervous. Alone in 
London. Visions of burglars stole across her, and then un- 
aoooantable fears of she knew not what. She must be qnick 
and get into bed, and yet she was almost too frigbtened to 
move. How unkind of Tom to go away and leave her I Her 
anger rose and partially overcame her fears. Onoe in bed with 
the oandle out she feit eafer^ and^ before long, Io\re and aoger 
Wiire bt)tb for^otteu, and ahe was alecpio^ likc a ohild. 

1d the inornlD«^^ when her maid brua^hthor tea atid letter^ 
»he eaj^erly opmied tbe ooe froni her JürJ. rtuvin*^ finislW 
it, she luid k dtjwu, atid a cold chilL cauie over her. äbe 
ßturod blaukly iuto apace for a mmubc or two, then took It up 
and re-read: 

*' Daelinq WifeY)^ — 

*' I got dowü here all right, and found the boy aH rt^tit 
cxcept a Jittio bit fliisbed^ aad" (bore two lettera eaaiiy ^^ 
ciphered to bo *' Ag" were seratcbed out) '' we thoui^bt hü 
mif^bt have another tooth cjomin!^, but, anyliow, we thought 
it bctter to wait a day and see. Dou*t be frij^btened^ durlia^i 
he ia iu capital spiritSi and Ihope to briüg him ap to-niorrow, 
though I do hate the idea of London for him. I hape the 
dinner will go off all right, Of course you will say and da 
the right thing about mo, and I daro say as long as tliey g€l 
you they'll be vcry happy to dispcnsc with niy Company, 
You cau^t chitik bow lieaveuly it U down bere after Loniloa^ 
I've got on an old Ehootinsr-co^it, and I feel aa happy as a 
king ; at leaät I ähould, darling, if I bad you her«. 

" I had to break off here to See Jouea^ ^^^ be teils m% 
there are two or three thinfTg I ougbt to aee to-morrow. 
Should you iiiind if we don't eouie up tili Friday ?^ — it will 
gjve the boy another day 's respite, and you can go about and 
aoe your frlenda and auiuäe yourself for that liitle time lougcri 
can't you, dearest wifey ? 

" Always your most loving aud devoted hu^sband, 

" T. N." 
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When she had read that affectionate if not well-expressed 

epistle, all pleasure and happiness took flight from June*s 

lieart. She was nothing to Tom ; he could dispense perfectly 

-with her society, as long as he had the baby, and the country, 

and bis old shooting-coat, and — with a fierce spasm — Agnes. 

Not that in her heart of hearts she believed Tom had one 

thought of her cousin, bnt a woman's mind is ingenious in 

tofnaenting itself, and June was imaginative. Bat he was 

perfectly happy withoat her ; and here she forgot that when 

the letter was written he had only been parted eight hours 

from her. 

She wished now from the bottom of her heart that she had 
neyer oome to London. And yet it seemed hard that she 
oould not do as other women did. Still, if she wantcd Tom*s 
constant society, there was no doubt she must make up her 
mind to live in the country year in and year out, and to be 
eatisfied with a Darby-and-Joan life. That was not a very 
terrible thought to her, since, afler all, it was Tom's presence 
or absence that made her happiness or woe. 

Then she thought of Agnes, and clinched her little white 
teeth with wrath. This was her doing, she knew. Perhaps 
she would not even let Tom come to-morrow, but would per- 
suade him that the child had some ailment or other ; perhaps 
she would give him something to make him seem ill. When 
one woman thoroughly detests another, she is willing to be- 
lieve her capable of anything diabolical. 

Then June's pride flew up in arms. She made up her mind 
to tclcgraph to Tom, desiring urgently that he and the child 
fihould come up at once. But suppose Tom telegraphed back 
that it was impossible 1 

Suddenly a fresh inspiration came to her. She would go 
herseif and bring them back. Agnes should be shown with 
whom she had to deal. 

June glanced at the dock ; the hands were just on the 
hour of nine, — impossible to catch the ten train ; but there 
was another at eleven, which stopped at a Station siz miles 
from the Hall. She rang the bell, sent for a form and wrote 
a telegram desiring that a carriage might meet her at L., des- 
patched a line to her mother-in-law, and, with a mixture of 
triumph, defiance, and anger in her breast, set out on her jour- 
nej to bring back the truant. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



JUNB had a fine spirit, and it was now ronsed to the ntter- 
moat. During her joarney in the traio she made a great efibrt 
to oonquer the anger that was seethiog and bubbling up in her 
heart, — anger partly ezcited by Tom, but chiefly by Agnes. 

She was, however, consoled by the thought that they would 
sooQ be made aware, were already aware from her telegram, 
that she was an important factor in the family arrangements, 
and was not to be treated quite as an automaton. 

June had taet and common sense as well as spirit, bnt eyery 
one who knows anything of life or has any experience of char- 
acter must be perfectly aware that, when a woman loves ar- 
dently, the first two excellent qualities go immediately to the 
wall when any conflict takes place between them and her pas- 
sion. 

June talked to herseif serionsly all the way down to L. 
She Said, — 

" I mnst not seem to be angry or show any temper. Of 
course Tom will come and meet me, and I shali smile at and 
be yery affectionate to him, and say I could not bear to be 
any longer withont them and so I came myself. I dare say 
afierwards I shall let him know that I was not quite pleased, 
but just at first I will be everything that is charming. If I 
am cross it will only make that (I don't know what June calied 
Agnes in her thoughts — probably serpent) look all the moi*e 
sweet. I don't know how on earth I shall control myself to 
be civil to her, but I must. Ah I wait tili I get them away 
from her!" 

They were nearing L. June wreathed her face in smiles, 
her heart beat a little faster : was she not going to meet her 
darling ? She put her pretty head out of the train before it 
quite stopped, looking eagerly for that stalwart form. Bat 
there was no one who looked at all like Tom. A cold feeling 
of disappointment stole across her. Then she looked out for 
a servant, but no familiär face appeared. 

The station-master, catching sight of her ladyship, hurried 
forward. 
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She spoke very graciously to him, and asked if her carriage 
vras there. 

He had not seen it. How stränge I And her ladyship had 
telegraphed oearly five hpurs ago. He would send over to the 
inn at once and order a carriage. 

June walkcd np and down the platform with a swelling 
lieart. Of course Tom had not got the telegram ; it was not 
bis fault ; but all the same she feit bitterly vexed, she could 
not mect him smilingly and afifectionately now. And it was 
past two, and she had eaten nothing but a biscuit, and dis- 
tinctly feit the pangs of hunger. She was annoyed, too, being 
extremely considerate for others, that her maid had gone din- 
nerless. Now she insisted on the woman going across to the 
inn to have something to eat, but she would not be persuaded 
to do the same herseif. It seemed an age before the fly came 
round, a close one with a lean old horse. It was a glorious 
day, and June wanted to breathe the air, but everything 
seemed bound to go wrong to-day. 

The maid, having refreshed herseif with a glass of ale and 
a Sandwich, was naturally more cheerful, and uttered respect- 
ful condolences from time to time and speculations about the 
telegram. She thought Sir Thomas would be vexed at her 
ladyship being so put out of the way, and very likcly they 
would meet the carriage Coming for them. But they had to 
drive every inch of the read in the stuffy old brougham. 

When they reached the house, Lady Nevil signed to the 
driver to let her out before he rang the bell. The hall door 
was ajar, and she ran first into the morning-room. A pleasing 
sight greeted her through the window. Tom was sitting on a 
garden-chair, with the boy in his arms. Agnes was kueeling 
at their feet, dangling something in front of the baby*s eyes. 
It was too much for poor June. She had just time to say 
to the footman, who came rushing in great surprise through 
the hall, " Teil Sir Thomas I have gone to my room," and she 
flew up-stairs, locked the door to keep her maid or any in- 
trader but Tom out, and burst into a passion of tears. She 
was thoroughly upset ; she feit that she had made a fool of 
hereelf, and that she would appear in the very worst possible 
light before the eyes of the man she loved, but it was strenger 
than she I 
She heard Tom flying up the stairs, and had just time to 
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unlock the door when he burst in with an astonishcMl but 
boauing face. 

** You here, my darling ? Why, what has bronght you ? 
Why didn't you telegraph ? What, in God s name, haa hap- 
pened ?*' as a sudden idea strikes him, at sight of JuDe's agi- 
iation, that bis mother ig dead and she has come to break the 
news to him. Tom is not imagiDative, bat wbeo we see oar 
nearest and dearest in deepest tribulation it is oolj natural to 
jamp to 8ome startling conclusion. 

June is mortified to the quick. She meant to come bome 
a great and smiling kdy, to show with swcetness but dignity 
who was master at the Hall ; and here is a lame and impotent 
conclusion I She feels rather more like a child who has mn 
away from school and is going to be whipped for her pains. 

Then that happens to her which frequently happens to high- 
spirited, impulsive people : she does the very thing against 
which she has cautioned herseif, — which she has resolved 
most positively that she will not do. She reproacbes Tom 
for leaving her ; for bis letter ; for bis indifiference in having 
remained away from her ; for bis untruthfulness in pretending 
the child was ailing ; and, last and erowning foUy, for which 
she is furious with herseif even wbilst she is committing it, 
she twits him with preferring the society of Agnes to her own. 

Tom Stands overwhelmed and silent, not because be is cod- 
yicted of guilt, but because he is shocked at this outburst 
frum bis wife. He has heard that women are capricious, un- 
just, unreasonable, perverse creatures, but along with bis ex- 
ceeding love for June he has always had such an immense re- 
spect and esteem for her. She is letting herseif down with a 
veogeance now, and poor June is intensely conscious of what 
she is doing and what he is thinking, and yet is quite an- 
able to stop herseif. His absolute silence provokes her and 
makes her say ten times more than she means, — twenty times 
more than she believes. 

Finally she winds up with,—. 

'* Now I shall ask you to allow me to have my child, if 
Agnes can spare him ; and, as I have no wish to see her, you 
will please kindly intimate to her that her presence here is no 
longer required. And perhaps you would be so good, as I 
have had nothing to eat all day, to teil Horton to send me up 
some luncheon here." 
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I fear I am departing from the custom of autbors (which is 
to make their heroines always do and say what is sweet and 
amiable and strictly becoming) in betrajing June's bebavior 
on tbis unfortunate occasion. Public opinion will be very 
mucb against her. Bat let me ask you, gentlemen who are 
experienced in the moods and ways of the fair, have you not 
found that the women who were most charming as a rule, and 
whom you bave perhaps loved with the most passionate ardor, 
liave occasionally given you tbese disagreeable little surprises ? 
It is in this way that they vindicate their thorough womanH- 
ness and allay your fears lest they should be too angelic and 
too good to be mated to your imperfectiona. 

Tom went gloomily out and down-stairs, not forgetting first 
to Order luncheon to be sent up immediately. Poor little 
girl ! no doubt she was overdone ; but that did not quite ac- 
count for and excuse the bitter and unjust things she had said 
to him. He went out on the lawn, where Agnes was playing 
with Tom junior and exhibiting increased fervor and devotion 
towards him. 

" Oh, Tom," she cries, as he approaches her, " has dear 
June really come back ? and may I take baby to her ? Isn't 
bhe dying to see him ?" 

Tom's ingenuous face shows her that somethiog is wrong, 
vcry wrong ; but she does not choose to see it. She is already 
moving off towards the house. 

" Wait a bit, Aggie," utters Sir Thomas. He is dreadfuUy 
perplexed : it does seem cruelly unnatural that June, instead 
of being grateful to Agnes for her devotion to the boy, should 
be irritated and angered by it. He feels it would be very 
unwise to let the two ladies meet, but he cannot bear the 
thought of seeming ungracious or ungrateful to bis cousin. 
Agnes understands what is in bis mind, and b secretly 
pleased. 

" June b rather done up," proceeds Tom. " She sent a 
telegram for the carriage to meet her, and why the deuoe it 
has not come I can't make out ; and so she had to come all 
the way from L. in a wretched old shut-up trap, and she's had 
nothing to eat. I don't suppose she^s up to seeiug you just 
yet; but I'U take the boy to her." 

" Poor darling June I" says Agnes, sweetly. " How un- 
lucky 1 But what made her come ? Was it because she was 

16 
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80 anxioas about thb treasure ? Oh, Tom, I beggcd yon to 
be careful not to frighten her.'* 

Tom haa taken his heir from her arms and is prooeeding 
towards the house. 

'* Yon will let me know the moment she would like to see 
me, won't you?" entreats Agnes, and he says, *' Oh, yeß, of 
oouree," feeling that to give thia kind, good creature the hint 
that Jane has commanded him, is an outrage of which as a 
man he is incapable. 

Lady Nevil is rather in a dilemma. She would not for all 
the World have any one know that she has been scolding Tom 
and crying, so it is absolutely necessary that for the present 
DO one shall see her. Tom has to act as nursc and maid. to 
bring in the child and the luncheon, and he waits on her with 
apparent alacrity but a heavy heart He cannot forget that 
Agnes is waiting outside in the cold (figuratively speaking). 
But when he sees June hanging over their child, caressing and 
uttering all manner of sweet endearmente to it, and lictle Tom 
cooing in his mother's face, the sight is so delightfui to him 
that it efifaces every other feeling, save the guilty sense of in> 
gratitude to Agnes. 

June has recovered herseif. It is humiliating to own that 
a heroine's temper is considerably affected by her luncheon 
being delayed two hours, but more bliss and misery are pro- 
duced by the digestive functions than one can realize. What a 
dreadful blow to romance to think that a mutton-chop may aiter 
a violent and vindictive mood to a sweet and benevolent one ! 

June has lunched, has had her say out (also a great help 
to recovering equauimity), and now feels herseif quite capable 
of behaving with the dignity and sweetness on which she had 
resolved in the train. To the immense relief of Sir Thomas, 
who has been longing but not dafing to heg an audience for 
his Cousin, she asks in quite an amiable tone if Agnes is still 
I there, and volunt^ers to go down and see her. 

All traces of tears and vexation are removed from her 
ladyship's face by this time. She graciously interviews the 
nurse and confides Master Nevil to her care, and then goes 
down-stairs hanging affectionately, perhaps a trifle ostenta- 
tiously so, on the arm of her lord. She even submita to 
Agnes*s kiss, which is exceedingly unpleasant and repugnant 
to her. 
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" I hope Tom did not frighten you about that darling," 
says Agnes. " I begged him not, but we were a little bit 
anxious about him yesterday, — were we not ?" appealing softly 
to Sir Thomas. 

" Yes," responds June, " his letter did make me a little 
anxious ; that is why I came. And I am delighted to find 
that we were made uneasy withoufc the very smallest cause. 
But it is all right now, and in future I shall keep them both 
under my own eye." 

" Yes," says Agnes, " that is what you ought to do, what 
every wife and mother ought to do. For, after all, what is 
Society in comparison with one's nearest and dearest ?" 

June feels her gorge rising. 

" How are auntie and Madge?" she asks. " I want to see 
Madgy about her visit to us. We will walk down to the reo- 
tory with you now, Agnes, if you don*t mind.'* 

Miss EUesmere is compelled to accept this broad hint, and 
the trio Start off together,--^une, not usually so demonstrative 
in public, still leaning on her husband's stalwart arm. Madge 
is radiant at sight of her beloved cousin, whom she swiftly 
takes aside. 

" I am so delighted you came, my sweet love I" she cries, 
rapturously, when they are alone. " The way Agnes works 
on Tom^s feelings about that child is too ridiculous. She 
never cared for babies. I believe she is only making^pretence 
now, to get at Tom and to annoy you. Take them off with 
you and keep them out of her way." 

" That is what I came for," replies June. " But you don't 
suppose, Madge," with a fine curl of her lip, " that she thinks 
to put her inflaence with Tom in the Scale against mine ?" 

" Oh, my dear, I don*t know what she thinks. She must 
be a precious goose if she does. But I never trust people who 
do spiteful, underhand things under the cloak of sweetness and 
religion. And, of course, it's so easy to work upon Tom, be- 
cause, although he is less selfish than most men, she is work- 
ing upon his inclinations. He likes to muddle about tbe 
country for everlasting with you and the child ; but if his 
duty to you both compelled him to spend his time in a place 
he hates, like London, why, then, perhaps, he might take a 
different vicw of the matter. Tom is a dear, but he was nicant 
to live with carrots and turnips ; and you are a dear, and are 
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meaot to go into socicty and amuse people and be admired, and 
you ouglit to take it in turns to give in to each other. I don't 
See whj it should be all on one side. Oh, Janj ! how I am 
longing for the 15th of next month 1 If anything were to 
happen to preyent my going to you theo, I should drown my- 
selfr 

<* We will have ' a great time/ ** says June, and kisses her. 
*' I hope to have some delightful balls for you." 

" Juny/' utters Madge, diffidently, *< do you think that in 
London any man — any man worth having, I mean — will look 
at me ?" 

June eyes her cousin deliberately. Madge is certainly a 
very fine young woman, with good eyes, a fair skin, and two 
rows of undeniable pearls. 

'* Yes, my dear, I think they will look at you a good deal," 
she answers, with an air of conviction. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Ncvil have dined, and are sitting at 
the open window in her ladyship*s bondoir. June is on bis 
knee, with one arm round bis neck, and a little white band 
prisoner in his. 

" Kiss me, darling," she says, and he, nothing loath, obeys. 

" I was naughty to-day," she proceeds, with a charming, 
contrite little air, " and now I am sorry." 

Sir Thomas gives a squeeze to her slim waist to intimate 
that whatever she has doue is condoned, and that no more need 
be Said about it. 

^^ I was so hungry, and I feit so cross, and it was so aggra- 
vating being boxed up in that horrid fly." 

" Of course, darling." 

" And then," proceeds June, " to see you looking so happy 
without me, just as if you had forgotten my existence V 

" Don*t say that, darling !'' implores Tom, with an empha- 
sized squeeze, which makcs June utter a little cry. 

" You forget how dreadfully streng you are," she says, 
piteously, rather liking to trade upon the weakness which is 
the especial grace of her sex. 

When Tom has apologized, she proceeds, wishing to con- 
vince herseif as well as him : 

*< I think a person without a temper would be a very namby- 
pamby, stupid creature." 

Tom looks dubious. 
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" Don*t you ?" she says, passing her band caressingly down 
liis face. 

*' Perhaps/' he answers, belog most anxious to propitiate 
her. 

" Do you think I have a bad temper?" — coaxingly. 

"No, my pet, certainly not. Bat," diffidently, fancying, 
good, honest soal, that he is speaking a word in season, 
when he is doing exactiy the reverse, " I think you were a 
litde hard on poor Aggie." 

June sits holt upright in a moment. 

" Don*t mention her name 1'* she says, in a tone of exaspera- 
tion. Then, checking herseif, and sinking back on bis Shoul- 
der, " Let US forget that she or anybody eise exists in the 
World but ourselves." 

" Except the boy," amends Tom. 

'^ Except the boy, of oourse," says June, smiling. " Let 
US go and look at bim, shall we ?'' 

And as, a minut« later, Tom Stands with his arm round 
bis beautiful wife, looking at the cherub face of their child 
sweetly asleep, he ofifers up a reverent thanksgiving to God, 
and something for the moment prevents his seelng that lovely 
picture quite clearly. 

If only there were no such place as London I 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

Thb Nevil family have been establisbed in London for the 
Space of a fortnight. Tom junior is in the most robust health 
and spirits, and seems vastly amused and interested with all 
he sees. He is nearly nine months old, and is not only a 
beautifiil and good-tempcred iofant, but has the most intelli- 
gent face in the world. He is, to Tom's intense deliglit, the 
living image of bis mother ; nay, Tom is almost affronted if 
any one pretends for civility's sake that his heir resembles 
himself. 

In the morning, before June requires his escort, Tom, in a 
shooting-coat and pot hat, and with (must it be told ?) his 

IG* 
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pipe in hia pocket, goes out with the nurse and yoang Tom 
m his peranibulator. They iuvariablj wend their waj to St. 
James^s Park, taking with them bread to feed ihe ducka. Al- 
though Tom junior cannot yet epeak, he makes it plainly na- 
derstood that thls interests bim more than anything eise. 

When tiiey get into unfrequented spots, Tom takes the 
boy in bis arms and walks about with him like the home- 
liest artisan fathor. When he is not on duty with her 
ludyship, he spends his aflernoons niuch in the sanie manner : 
one day he takes nurse and the baby to Madame Tussaod's. 
lle longs for the child to be able to talk and mo by his 
side ; most of all be longs to have him old enough to ride a 
jK)ny. 

Dallas, who is a frequent guest in Eaton Square, niLschiev- 
ously asks June if she thinks Tom is makiug love to the Durse, 
from whom he seems inseparable, and declares to Tom hiuaseJf 
that no doubt he is taken for a Life-guardsman in piain clothcs. 
Dallas and June are the best of friends : they havc both com- 
pletely forgotten that episode three years ago. For Dallas w 
absorbcd in his hopeless passion for Lady Jane Wjldrosc, 
daughter of the Earl of Sweetbrier ; hopeless, not as far as 
the young lady herseif is concerned, but only as regards her 
parents. They will not hear of her marriage with a man 
whose expectations are in the distant futurc and who has tue 
reputation of making love to every pretty woman he meets. 
For Dallas, whatcver he may suffer secretly, is not of those 
who go about with long and melancholy faces, refusing com- 
fort and turning churlishly from all other mcmbers of that 
sex to which his divinity belongs ; on the contrary, to see hvi 
gay and debonair bearing in public, to see him dancing and 
sitting in corners with the pretty woman of the moment, you 
would imagine him the most heart-whole young gentleman in 
London. But Dallas, like the rest of us, can Buffer, suffer 
acutely, too, — and does when he realizes the hopelessness of 
his love. 

Mrs. Ellesmere, Tom*s mother, has a large and very select 
acquaintance : she is highly esteemed in her set. As a natural 
cousequence, when June comcs to London she is cordially re- 
ceived by her mother-in-law*s friends, and in a very short 
Space of time she is eagerly sought on her own merits. 

June loves pleasure : this lifo is delightful to her ; she en- 
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joys it to the füll; and Tom is honestly proud and glad of 
her success, and watches her with not only the pride of pos- 
session, but the entire confidence of a person who owns some- 
thing that cannot be taken from him. Wheu golden yonths 
flock around her, when her slim waist is cncircled by thcir 
arms, — for she has a passion for dancing, — he looks on beam- 
ing and happy ; no jealous thought Cornea into bis honest 
heart. Lady Nevil is immensely admired; she has grown 
into a charming woman ; her adaptability, the first and chief 
quality of every charming woman, enables her to drop into 
this ncw and pleasaut life as though she had been used to it 
from her cradle. She is a great favorite with men; her 
vivacity and animation delight them ; she has the art of 
making them pleased with themselves, and she is, as they say, 
^^ such a little lady.'' Men, as a rule, reflect the woman in 
whose Company they are : those who least respect the sex arc 
not likely to be coarse or familiär in manner to a refined 
woman, and, even in these degenerate times, men likc a 
woman who can be amusing and on good terms with them 
and yet retain her diguity. Men — even hold men — are so 
easily rebuffed by a modest woman, and never bear her malice 
for checking them if they have deserved it. What men hate 
is a woman who will encourage them to the top of their beut 
oue day and snub them fiercely and rudely the next. 

No gentleman should ever retort on a lady, but no lady ever 
gives him cause. 

Lady Ncvil danced with the " smart" young men, received 
their attention and gallantries with a smiling grace which did 
not for a moment deceive them into thinking that she took 
them au sSrteriXj and enjoyed herseif amazingly. 

Poor Tom bore life as best he might, and extracted what 
pleasure he could from seeing June's happiness. He had 
been down to the Hall once from Saturday until Monday, but 
was astonished to find how much virtue had gone out of the 
place in the absence of his two treasures. He did not find 
any oonsolation even in the Company of Agnes. 

" So I hear," that young lady said to him, " June is be- 
coming quite a fashionable woman. One of these days she 
will be making you take a house in town for good and all." 

" No fear," returned Tom, but the words rankled unpleas- 
antly in his breast. 
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It wanted two dajs to the 15th of June, when Madge was 
to joiD her coosins in London. Lady Nevil came in from 
her drive in radiant spirits : she had epent a delightfal day, 
and was looking forward to one of the balls of the season, to 
be given that night. Her maid met her in the hall with a 
Boared face. 

" Oh, my lady, don't be alarmed," she said, whilst her look 
and manucr were enough to terrify a nervous and imagina- 
tive person to death, *^ but Master Tom has been taken ill. 
Sir Thomas and the doctor are with him now." 

Jane*s heart stood stiil, her knees knocked together. In 
one instant the thoaght traversed her brain that her own self- 
ishness was the cause of this awful calamity, that the child 
would die, that she would never forgive herseif, that Tom 
would never forgive her. Then, without waiting for another 
Word, she flew up-stairs to the nursery. 

Tom stood by the bedside with an agonized face. The 
doctor was bending over the child, who was waxen pale with 
closed eyes. 

A sort of paralysis crept over June. Tom did not move 
forward to greet her : his eyes, having met hers as she 
entered, returned to their agonized watch. She went mechan- 
ically towards him. 

" What is it?" she whispered. 

" I knew it from the first," he muttered. " I always said 
so. I knew London would be the death of him.*' 

A sense of guilt and despair stole over June : ten minutes 
ago there had scarcely been a happier woman living than she, 
and now terror and misery engulfed her, every pleasant thing 
in life seemed irretrievably gone from her forever. 

All night she and Tom watched by the child's cot Not 
satisfied with one opinion, Tom sent for the first physician in 
London. He too looked grave, but spoke reassuringly and 
hoped the boy might take a favorable turn. 

Once during that long miserable night June went and put 
her arms round her husband's neck and leaned on his breast 
with stifled sobs, and he clasped her kindly, but she feit io- 
stinctively that he was holding her responsible for this awful 
calamity. 

When she was alone for a moment with the doctor, she 
asked him in imploring tones whether London was the cause 
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of the child's illness, and he answered distinctlj in the ncga- 
eive. It might have happened anywhcre. 

Bat June did not dare even to say this to Tora : ehe knev 
it would be waste of time and energ; to attempt to convince 
him, 80 firmly was his mind fixed on this one idea. Oh, please 
God they should get the boy over this, and never, never again 
should he set foot in the accursed city 1 

Young Tom got over the crisis, and, with his father and 
mother, returned to the Hall on the fiflh day afier his attack. 
Though most of the servants were left behind in Eaton 
Square, it was almost an understood thing that neither Sir 
Thomas nor her ladyship would go back there. Sir Thomas 
was perfectly certain that he would not, and her ladyship did 
not feel as though, aller the misery of those few days, she 
should ever care to see London again. It was only by Mrs. 
Ellesmere's persuasion that they decided not to give up the 
house and move the whole establishment back at once to the 
Hall. 

In a week's time Tom junior was restored to his usual 
robust health, and Tom senior to happiness and hb wonted 
level spirits. He feit like a prisoner let loose ; it was almost 
worth while to have suffered the disoomfort to enjoy this 
blessed freedom. 

June, her mind being reassured about her child, began to 
feel somewhat dull, and to think with a certain regret of the 
pleasant things she had lefl behind ; and as for M adge, her 
eyes were red with crying, and she wore a woe-begone look 
quite unusual to her bright face. 

" I know I am very silly and very selfish/* she said to June 
one day, ^^ but it has been such an awful disappointment to 
me." 

And with this she burst into tears. Tom came in at the 
same moment. 

" Why, Madgy I" he cried, with sincere concem, " what's 
the matter, my dear ?" 

^'Poor child r' answered June, "she is so disappointed 
about her visit to London." 

The same evening at dinner Sir Thomas observed to her 
ladyship, — 

" Tve been thinking it over, Juny, and it seems rather a 
shame to disappoint Madge, poor little girl. Why should not 
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yoa go back to town with her for a fortnight or three wecks ? 
The servants and horses are there doing nothing, and we shall 
have to paj for the house all the same. And/' looking at 
her, " you enjoy it so much yourself, it seems a pity yoa should 
be done out of it." 

'* I do not feel as if I should care for it dow/' June an- 
swered. 

Tom, however, broached the subject to Madge, and bade 
her persuade her cousin, and Madge implored and entreated 
60 earnestly that her ladyship yielded. It is understood that 
Tom will not accompany them, or even go up to London for 
a Single day» and this in June's eyes deprives the prospect of 
any pleasure. 

Once there, however, Madge is so wildly pleased and happy 
that her spirits are infectious, and June, if half the gilt is 
stripped from her gingerbread, still manages to be tolerably 
happy and amused. But there is many an hour when she 
feels bitterly that nothing can make up to her for Toni's 
absence, — when she is fain to take the train and rush off to 
See him and the boy, — when she wishes that she had nevcr 
consented to return to London. There are nioments, too, when 
she feels almost bitter against Tom ; he cares more for the 
clüld than for her. Time was when he could not bear her 
out of his sight. How soon a man's love cools down I 

As a matter of fact, Tom misses her sorely, but he fears 
to damp her pleasure by telling her so ; and it is quite right, 
he argues to himself, that she should like gayety and amuse- 
meut, being young, beautiful, and admired. Once now and 
thcn, perhaps, he has a qualm : it is his uneonfessed idea of 
a perfect woman that she should be ever on her knees in an 
attitude of adoration before her child. 

As June is rather young for a chaperon, Mrs. Ellesmere 
generally accompanies the young ladies, but she has her own 
pursuits, and cannot, as she justly says, be always running 
after them. 

She frequently deputes her brother, a gallant bachelor of 
some fifly years, to escort them about ; and he is in no wise 
loath to be the cavalier of two such charming creatures. 
Mudge, to her extreme delight, is much admired. June has 
been thou<i;htful enough to superintend and make consider- 
able additions to her cousin's wardrobe, and to the girl at 
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least, who has no arrüre^enate, no treasures iu another place, 
no little gailtj pricks of coDScience, do disappointed love, it 
all seems like paradise. She and Dallas become great friend», 
althoagh, for a wonder, he does not even make believe to make 
love to her, and she is not in the least sentimentally inolined, 
bat entirelj given over to the idea of fun and pleasure. It is 
surprising how soon she falls into the manners of a fashion- 
able ypung ladj, and with what aplomb she cpnducts herseif 
to the other sex. She dances periectly ; she has plenty to say. 

Mrs. Ellesmere, who generally chaperons the pair to balls, 
says gracioasly that she is quite satisfied with the suocess of 
her young people. She does not look after June with the 
jealous eyes of a mother-in-law : on the contrary, she con- 
siders it desirable that June should be admired, and she ad- 
mits to herseif ungrudgingly that Lady Nevil's behavior is 
all that it should be, acoording to the rules of propriety in 
vogue, — rules strangely relazed from those of her own day. 

June and Madi<e were partioularly fond of the play. One 
evening Golonel Alford, Mrs. Ellesmere*s brother, and Dalhis 
were to dine with them and take them to see a populär piece. 

Just before dinner a note came by a hansom for Lady 
Nevil. 

" Will yoü excuse me from dining?" it said. " I will join 
you at the play. I am so very sorry, and hope I am not 
putting you to inconvenience." 

This was from Dallas. 

The piece had begun some time before he made bis appear- 
ance, and June was startled to see how white and unlike 
himself he looked. 

"Are you ill?" she whispered, as he sat down by her. 
" Why did you come, if you don*t feel up to it?*' 

" I am all right," he answered, in the samo key. " At 
least I hope so. I have had rather a facer. Don't, like an 
augel, ask me any questions." 

Certainly he was not at all himself, nor did he exhibit bis 
usual spirits during the whole evening. He sat gnawing the 
cnds of bis moustache and looking intensely preoceupied, and 
June, who had a good dcal of tact where her affections were 
not cngaged, left bim to himself, and between the acts talked 
chiefly to her other companions. 

" What a bore you must have found me !" Dallas whitt- 
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pered, as he put her into her brougham. "I am awfullj 
sorry. If I oould teil you, I know you would feel for me." 

" Nothing about Lady Jane, I hope?'' she said, in the same 
key, for he had ooofided in her occasionally on the subject of 
his last love. 

** No," he answered, " nothing to do with her ; at least, I 
hope not." 

" What was the matter with La-di-da ?" asked Madge, as 
they drove oflf. " How glum he looked !" 

** I don*t know," laughed June. " Something conoeming 
one of his loves, no doubt." 

" Ah," remarked Madge, wisely, " he will get caught one 
of these days. Now, Juny, do you really suppose that a but- 
terfly like Dallas can feel ?" 

" I think he can feel very much, whilst it lasts," June 
answered, for she was extremely fond of Dallas, in a sisterly 
way, and had quite forgotten the pangs he once caused her. 
*' And I have not the least doubt that when he marries and 
setties down he will make a devoted husband. I am sure he 
has a good heart and an affectionate disposition, but he has 
been rather spoiled." 

" I should be very sorry to be Mrs. La-di-da," remarked 
Madge. '* I should be so furious when other women ran after 
him and he was civil to them." 

" Oh, I don*t see how one could be jealous of one's hus- 
band," Said her ladyship. 

" No," returned Madge, dryly, " I don't suppose you do. 
But Sir Thomas Nevil and Mr. Dallas Broke are two very dif- 
ferent gentlemen. I don't suppose any one will ever waste 
her time in trying to get Tom away from you, — unless," laugh- 
ing, " it b Agnes." 

Somehow, June, instead of being amused as she generally 
was at her cousin's sallies, feit displeased and /romle. 

But she successMly concealcd her sentiments, and ohanged 
the subject. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

This is what had happened to Dallas. In the aflternoon, as 
he was sitting in bis own rooms inditing a letter to the beloved 
of bis beart, tbe door opened suddenly and a veiled lady entered 
witb some little noise. Tbere was no need for her to remove 
her veil to make Dallas aware tbat bis visitor was Lady Dan- 
gerfield. 

" Gk)od God !" be cried, springing to bis feet, " wbat is tbe 
matter?" 

" His lordsbip knows all. I bave lefl bome forever^ and I 
bave come to you." 

Dallas grew wbite ander tbe bronze witb wbicb tbe sun bad 
dyed bim. He went tbrougb a moment long and compreben- 
sive as tbat of tbe drowning man. His love lost forever, bim- 
seif saddied witb a virago wbom be bad certainly never loved 
and wbom be abborred to-day, bis position ruined, bis lifo 
done for, — tbis was tbe tax on tbe pleasant and fasbionable 
amasement of making love to one's neighbor's wife. 

He stood staring at ber : bis face, always expressive of tbe 
emotion of tbe moment, wore a borror-struck expression, wbicb 
oould scarcely be flattering to ber ladysbip under tbe circum- 
stances. Sbe flew at bim witb bitter reproacbes. Tbat was 
tbe way witb a man ! a woman sacrificed everytbing for bim, 
and tben, tbe moment tbings went wrong, be wanted to ciy off. 

Dallas leaned against tbe cbimney-piece, gnawing bis under 
lip, and incapable, in tbis desperate Situation, of saying any- 
tbing. He only feit an unutterable borror, a sickening sense 
of a lost lifo, of ruin, misery, wretcbedness. 

" What does be know? Hoto does be know?" be gasped, 
at lengtb. 

^^ I gave tbat wretob Am^lie waming last nigbt, and sbe 
went to bim after luncbeon to-day, and be came straigbt to 
me and made tbe most violent scene. It seems sbe found one 
of your letters and kept it, — tbe fiend I'* 
• Dallas racked bis brain to remember wbat be could ever 
bave written to ber ladysbip. H^did not believe bimself fool 
enougb to bave sent ber a really compromising letter. 
in 17 
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« What was in the letter?'' he asked. 

" I doD*t know. He would not let me see it ; bur he 
threatened me, and I told him I should leave him, and I have." 

" Bat you can't stay here 1" cried Dallas, with more energy 
than he had yet displayed. '* Any moment some one may 
oome in and see you." 

" What do I oare ?" cried her ladyship, violently, bursting 
into a passion of sobs. *^ You have got me into this, and yoa 
must get me out of it** 

Dallas feit himself a brüte. He ought to soothe tbe grief 
of this distracted lady : the circumstances required ezpressions 
of tendemess on his part, and he feit nothiug but anger, im- 
patienoe, and general despair. He must move heaven and 
earth to get her away from his rooms, — to prevail on her, if 
pofisible, to go back home ; but it was hopeless, knowing her 
moods as well as he did, to say a word until she had calmed 
down a little. And perhaps, after all, the worst would happen, 
and he would have to take and keep her forever. What in 
the World had he ever seen in her ? And then he thonght 
agonizingly of the girl he loved, whom he looked upon as an 
angel, and who would now perhaps be lost to him forever. 
The door opened again, — very quietly this time: Dallas had 
not heard the slight preliminary tap, — and Mrs. Trevaniou 
came in. She was well in the room before she saw Lady Dan- 
gerfield crouched in a low chair, sobbing violently. Then she 
paused, looked at Dallas*s pale, distracted face, and grasped, in 
part at least, the Situation. She prepared to retreat, and made 
a beckoning sign to him, which he obeyed. 

^^ What on earth does this mean ?'* she asked, looking at 
him with frightened eyes. " My dear boy, how can you be 
so imprudent ?" 

*' Imprudent I" he gasped. " I expect I am about ruined." 

He leaned against the frame-work of the door, looking the 
picture of despair. 

" She has lefk Dangerfield and come to me, — says he knows 
everything ; and what in the name of heaven am I going to 
do with her r 

" That is nonsense !" said Mrs. Trevanion, sharply. " She 
must be mad. She cannot stay with you. Does she want to 
ruin you ?" 

" God knows I I suppose so," uttered Dallas, despairingly. 
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" We must get her away from here somehow," said Mrs. 
TrevanioD, who was as anxious about Dallas as she would 
have been had her own son been placed in a similar predica- 
ment. 

" I don't know how," he answered. " When she is in one 
of her tempers, she won't listen to reason/' 

'< I shall go and talk to her/* said Mrs. Trevanion, with 
determination. 

'^ Impossible I" cried Dallas, in a smothered voice. '' She 
-wonld neyer forgive me. Besides, awfnl as this buslness is, 
I can't shirk it." 

" You must," replied his friend, resolutely. " If this is 
known, you will neyer, n^ver have a chance of marrjing Lady 
Jane." 

Dallas groaned : she had touched the right chord. 

" You must go away and leave her to me." 

He looked at her in profound astonishment. 

" How can I ?" he said. " I should look like a cur." 

" On the contrary, you will prevent her from being fatally 
and everlastingly compromised, and I shall make her see rea- 
son. If that is all, I will take her to my own house. Do 
you think I am going to let you be ruined for life ?" 

" She will strangle you," said Dallas. 

" Oh, no, she won*t. Come, get your hat at once, and go 
round to the club and look out of the window, and don't come 
back until you hear from me. I shall stop here with her 
until she goes, if she stays tili midnight. Come, be quick 1 
do as I teil you !" 

" I can't," cried Dallas. 

'* But you must. Bemember, it is ten times more for her 
sake than yours. Teil your servant not to let any one in, and 
teil my coachman, as you go out, to walk the horses about. 
It won*t do even for me to have my carriage stopping at your 
door for hours," smiling. 

Dallas was so much in the habit of doing what his friend 
told him, that, in spite of dreadful misgiviDgs, he obeyed her, 
and when the street door closed upon him Mrs. Trevanion 
went to interview Lady Dangerfield, feeliog about as uncom- 
fortable as she had ever done in her life. 

" But," she argued to herseif, ** what is the use of a friend 
if she is not ready to make sacrifices when occasion demauds?" 
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Lady Daiigerficld had dried her tearB> but sbe was more 
angry thaa before. Sbe had been startled by Mrs. Trevan- 
ion*8 appearance, and sbe was furious witb Dallas for going 
out of tbe room and leaving her all this time. Sbe bad paced 
up and down tbe room, and suddenly, ber eye falling on tbe 
blotting-book, sbe bad opened it and read tbe commencement 
of a yery ardent love-letter in Dallas*s bandwriting. He was 
to meet Lady Jane at a ball tbat nigbt, and tbis tender epis- 
tle was to be slipped into ber band, as sbe would not probably 
be allowed to dance witb bim. Ber ladysbip bad tbe pleasure 
of reading as follows : 

"Mt own Darling, — 

^* I mu8t go to B. House to-nigbt on tbe cbanoe of seeing 
your dear face, for, altbougb it is purgatory to me to be in 
tbe room witb you and not dance witb or talk to you, I can't 
keep away. I sball find some obance of giving you tbis. 
You know, darling, don't you, tbat I bave not a thougbt 
away from you, — tbat you are tbe only woman in tbe world I 
care for — ^in tbat sort of way, I mean — I swear " 

And bere tbe letter lefl off, Lady Dangerfield baving ar- 
rived wben it reacbed tbat stage and put a suddcn stop to bis 
vows. 

In an access of fury, ber ladysbip seized tbe unfinisbed letter, 
tore it into sbreds, and stamped upon them. A moment later 
it dawned upon ber tbat sbe bad made a fool of berself. But 
it was too late now : tbe miscbief was done. Sbe was bere, 
and Mrs. Trevanion bad seen ber and would spread tbe report 
all over London before tbis time to-morrow. 

Tbe bandle of tbe door turned : sbe braoed berself to attack 
Dallas witb fresb invectives, wben, to ber surprise and rage, 
not be, but Mrs. Trevanion appeared. Her ladysbip stood 
rooted to tbe spot, speecbless. 

Mrs. Trevanion went and sat down quietly in front of ber. 

" You do not know me very well, Lady Dangerfield," sbe 
Said, " but I bope for once you will look upon me as a frieiid. 
It was quite by aocident tbat I came in. Mr. Broke's man 
told me tbat be was alone, and I wanted to see bim about 
going to tbe play to-morrow, and just ran up-stairs to speak 
to bim. You must tbink me impertinent if you oboose, but 
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it is very compromising for you to be here. My carrlage is 
at tbe door : let me drive you home." 

" I am extremely obliged to you," returned Lady Danger- 
field, in her most crushing manner, ^^ but when I leave, wbich 
I have no intention of doing at present, Mr. Broke will no 
doubt kindly have a cab fetcbed for nie." 

Mrs. Trevanion did not look in tbe least perturbed by her 
ladyship^s displeasare, although she feit more uncomfortable 
than she had ever done in her life. 

" Is it worth while sacrificing a position like yotirs for 
nothing ?" she said, calmly. " If you stay here, you will ruin 
your own future and Mr. Broke's also. You are a great lady, 
the wife of a rieh man, you have one of the best positions in 
London : is it worth giving up all this for a man who does 
not want the saerifice, and whose prospects you would ruiu 
forever?" 

" He has sent you to say this to me ?" cried her ladyship, 
furiously. " The miserable coward I" 

" No ; on the contrary, I have induced him on yovr account 
to leave the honse, that it may be impossible for you to be 
oompromised by being here. I am here : if we leave the 
house together, no one can say a word about it." 

" You woiUd like to have all the telling of the story your- 
self, I dare say," sneered Lady Dangerfield. " However, I 
shall not leave this room until I have told Mr. Broke what I 
think of him." 

Mrs. Trevanion went and looked out of the window for a 
moment, then returned and oonfronted her ladyship. 

" Let me be quite frank," she said, very eooUy. " It is 
nothing to me if you ruin your life, more than that I am sorry 
for any woman who brings misery upon herseif; but I am 
devoted to Dallas, and if anything happened to him it would 
make me wretched. You kuow quite well what his circum- 
stances are ; he has only six or seven hundred a year, he is in 
debt, and he is madly in love, as every one knows, with Lady 
Jane Wyldrose. What pleasure or happiness, in the name of . 
heaven, can you expeet to get by dragging yourself through 
the mire, and him with you ? A great many of your friends 
would be delighted, no doubt, but it is hardly worth while doing 
it for their sakes, is it ?" 

Mra. Trevauion's manner is so quiet and her tone so cool 
17* 
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tbat they have a mesmeric effect on Lady Baogcrfield ; and 
every word is so true that it goes hörne. She Stands with her 
face averted from the Speaker, and a new light begins to dawo 
Qpon her. Aller all, she has committed this escapade in a fit 
of passion; his lordship has been very angry, but he said 
nothiDg about leaving her or tuming her out of the house ; 
she left it in an access of passion ; he is not to know where she 
has been, nnless Mrs. Trevanion betrays her, and that (with a 
pang of rage) she is not likely to do, for Dallas*s sake. But 
her head is not cool enough to reason, so she simply does what 
the Impulse of temper prompte. 

'* I have not the least intention of sacrificing anything for 
Mr. Broke," she said, contemptuously, behaving, figuratively 
speaking, like the ostrich, who puts its head in the sand. '^ I 
came to say something to him, and he ran away like a cur, so 
I can't say it. But I suppose," with sarcasm, ^' if you can 
come and see him, there is no reason why I should not do the 
same." 

Mrs. Trevanion smiled. 

" You flatter me very much," she said. " But what a womaii 
of my age can do is not quite what is permitted to a yonng 
woman like you." 

Lady Dangerfield curls her lip superciliously, as though to 
say,— 

" You need not think you take me in by that." 

" Well," she remarked, " we may as well go out together, 
and I will get into a hansom." 

Mrs. Trevanion turned to her with a sudden movement. 

^^ Just this once," she said, '' make a friend of me and trust 
>me. Let me drive you home: it will be better for you. 
And," looking Lady Dangerfield straight in the eyes, " think 
what you will of me, but when I give my word it is sacred : 
no orte shall ever know a syllable of this." 

" I don't care whether they do or not," said her ladyship, 
recklessly. ^' And I would not trust any woman in the world 
on her most sacred oath. But I think it quite ^ssible, for 
the sake of your dear DaUaSy'^ soornfully, " that you will hold 
your tongue. All right : you can drive me home if you like, 
and then you can come back to be thanked and blessed by 
him." 

Mrs. Trevanion does not stop to bandy words, but precedes 
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lier ladjship down-stairs, opens the door, makes a sign to her 
8crvantS) and is rejoiced a minnte later to be driving her com- 
panion home. 

Lady Bangerfield gains sufficient self-possession before 
alighting to shake hands with Mrs. Trevanion and thank her 
for bringing her home. This is for the benefit of the servants. 
Then Mrs. Trevanion drives to South Audley Street and tele- 
graphs to Dallas that he can return home. Naturally, he takes 
a hansom and dashes off to his friend's house to hcar details. 
He feels very small and crestfallen over the affair, but he is 
quite aware that he has been saved from a terrible dilemma, 
and virtuously makes up his mind that it is very wroug in- 
deed to make love to another man's wife, and that the only 
real happioess in life is to be married to an adorable and in- 
nocent young creature like his darling Jane. And when he 
pictures to himself these lawful and heavenly joys he is smit- 
ten by an access of misery that they are not destined to be 
realized by him. And although her ladyship is safely at home, 
he does not by any means feel sure that he has heard the last 
of this business. No wonder he is absent at the play which 
he witnesses that night in Company with Lady Nevil. 

The following morning he received a letter from Lady 
Dangerfield, which was a choice specimen of invective, malice, 
and sarcasm, but it was dated from her husband's house, and 
contained no hint of spendin g the future or any part of it in 
the Society of Mr. Broke. Indeed, she went so far as to cau- 
tion him against presuming to call at her door or approaching 
her in public. With a deep sigh of relief, Dallas tore the 
letter into fifty pieces : she was his enemy for life. 

He reflected on the curiousness of the fact that no one can 
thoroughly hate a person until one has first loved him. And 
of all bitter hatreds — hatreds that spring up with the rapidity 
of a noisome fungus, but do not, like it, die a speedy death — 
there is none fouler or bitterer than that bred by impure love. 

Lord Dangerfield was a jcalous and rather bad-tempered 
man. He did not, however, suspect his wife of anything be- 
yond imprudence, nor had there been a word in Dallas^s letter 
to arouse suspicions of a deeper nature. He abhorred an 
esclandrey and had no intention of doing more than frighten- 
ing his wife into better behavior. To her surprise and im- 
mense comfort, he forbore to recur again to the letter ; they 
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dioed out togetlier, after irhich she went to a ball and fae to 
hia clnb. At the ball a good-looking young attach^ from one 
of the embassies was presented to her, and she straightway 
forgot all about Dallas (for the moment) and devoted h^:Belf 
to fascinating her new acquaintance, a task in whioh she sao- 
oeeded entirely to her own satisfaction. She was none the less 
Dallas's enemy for life, and, when a chance of doing him an 
injury should present itself, would DOt be in the least likely 
to forego her revenge. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



June was delighted to retam home. As for Tom, bis joy 
at reoovering her was exuberant; he could hardly take bis 
eyes o£f bis darling, and returned for the nonoe to the lover- 
like demonstrations of the first part of their married life which 
June in later days bad so sorely missed. Her ladysbip, sit- 
ting on Sir Thomas*s knee after dinner, with her arms round 
bis neck, wondered how she could possibly have liyed without 
bim for three weeks ; and Tom told himself that life away 
from June, even in bis much-loved home, was not a very good 
business. 

The brown retrtever sat very close to the pair, eying tbem 
with bis yellow eyes, and giving an occasional restless thud 
with bis tail on the floor, saying, plainly, '^ I am trying so 
bard to be sympathetic and not to feel jealous, but, please, 
please don't forget me/* And June, who understood dog- 
language perfectly, stroKed bis bcad and assured bim that bis 
Claims to being one of the family were not overlooked. 

^^ I am so glad, my darling, to be with you again !'' she 
Said, over and over again, in that caressing, flattering way of 
bers, so intoxicating from a pretty woman to a man who adores 
her. ^^ And you are delighted to have me back, aren't you ?" 

Tom feit, as many of bis race have done and are apt to do, 
how poor words are, and he would have liked to express bis 
satisfaction in an embrace which might have endangored every 
bone in bis wife's slim body. He shared the retriever's anx- 
iety with bis inability to express all be feit. 
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" You must always be affectionate," said June, laying her 
cheek agsdnst his : <^ it is not enoagh for you to be fond of me, 
but you must show me that you are. Oh, Tom I if you were 
always like this I should adore you to such a degree that I 
should not be able to bear you out of my sight." 

" But, my dear, darling girl," cried Tom, " I am always 
just like this. I have never feit the least different." 

"Yes, you have," said June, pensively. **Sometimes I 
have not been able to realize that you were at all devoted to 
me ; indeed, I have thought that I rather bored you than not." 

Tom replied with a kiss. 

" You should not teil stories, even in jest, little woman," 
he remarked. 

" I am not jesting," said June, with great solemnity. " It 
is true, and it has often hurt me most dreadfully. But," 
sitting upright and contemplating him, ^' if you ever go back 
to that State of things, I know the remedy. I shall go away 
again." 

" You skail not,*^ cried Tom, with decision. " I cannot do 
without my wife, and she shall never leave me again." 

But cvery woman will be quite sure that, in spite of Sir 
Thomas's protestations, he gradually dropped back into his 
comfortable feeling of security when he became accustomcd 
to his wife's continual presence, and unconsciously decreased 
the lover-like blandishments whioh he had heaped upon her 
when she first returned afler her long absence. 

June was extremely happy, however. Madge came up to 
the Hall every day, and the cousins talked with much in- 
terest of the inoidcnts of their stay in town, and looked for- 
ward exceedingly to the advent of some of their London 
friends at the end of the month. Mrs. Trevanion was Coming : 
Dallas was to spend a week with them, and also a Mr. Cars- 
lake, in whpm Madge took a certain amount of interest, and 
who had evinced a decided partiality for her society. In her 
mind June had already arranged a marriage between the pair, 
as Mr. Carslake was in every way desirable, with the excep^ 
tion of being perhaps rather too old. It would have seemed 
Strange that so very grave and quiet a man should attract and 
be attracted by a madcap like Madge, did not the very small- 
est ezperience teach one that opposite and not similär quali- 
ties most frequently draw the sezes together. Madge was 
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never so bright, so füll of pranks and whims, as wben Mr. 
Garslake was present ; and, whatever bis tbeories might be 
about tbe proprieties, and tbe gravity and bashfulness be- 
Coming young maidens, there can be no doubt tbat he looked 
upon our young lady's vagaries with the most benevolent 
toleration, not to say approval. 

Agnes continued to be a thom in tbe flesb to both sister 
and consin. Madge openly defied and denounced her. June 
tried mightily to be magnanimous. She reminded herseif 
bow much more of every kind of worldly good she possessed 
tban Agnes, — riches, position, Tom's devotion, which most of 
all her cousin envied her, a beautiful child, numcrous friends ; 
she even acoused herseif of pettiness in feeling that hostility 
to Agnes, that desire to exhibit all these advantages before 
her envious eyes. But she was so intolerably irritadng! 
She never oame to the Hall without leaving a sting behind. 
She was stadiedly sweet in manner, and yet she was always 
saying something, especially if Tom were present, to put Jane 
in the wrong, or to make her appear in a less amiable light 
than was her wont. June was tempted at times to quarrel ä 
outrance and bauisb her oousin altogether from the Hall, but 
she would have been sorry to vex her uncle and aunt, and 
she knew, too, that Tom would never be happy until the 
breach was repaired, and that discussions about Agnes were 
not productive of the best feeling between them. Wben Tom 
took Agnes's part and praised her, June was sure to lose her 
temper ; and Tom was one of those kind, good-tempered crea- 
tures who cannot understand people falling into passions and 
saying sharp, perhaps unkind things they do not mean, solely 
to relieve the vexation of the moment. 

There are men and women who can say, " I hate you, and 
I never want to see you again,'' at a moment's notice to the 
being they love best in the world, — ^^the being from whom they 
can hardly endure an hour's Separation. Ten minutes later 
may possibly find the Speaker in the arms of the vituperated 
one, uttering every conceivable word of endearment and apol- 
ogy. Sober, even-tempered people do not understand these 
humors, and disapprove of them esceedingly. If they say, 
** I hate you," they can very seldom be brought to any other 
utterance to the end of the chapter. 

Intenscly as Tom loved June, he had never forgotten the 
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scene on the daj when she took the Hall by storm, and June 
liad an uneasj conscioasness that he remembered it, and that 
she must not endanger his respect for her by showing off any 
more childish tempers. In his heart Tom did really think 
June unkind and unjost to Agnes, and marvelled greatly at it 
when her ladyship had, so to speak, everything and Agnes 
Dothing but her own goodness and religiousness. So he tried 
to be all the kinder to his cousin, to atone for his wife*s cold- 
ness, thereby defeating his own intentions and oommitting the 
gravest error of tact. But then Tom was not imaginative, and 
only saw what was straight in fpjnt of his nose. 

There was a great deal of bitter mized with Agnes*s ap- 
parent sweetness. If her brow was smoother, her smile more 
frcquent, than formerly, she feit more bitter and less kind to 
the World at large. Those on whom she dared vent her ill 
humor had anything but a pleasant time. Madge was her 
favorite victim, but her mother and the servants were not un- 
frequently made unoomfortable and irrttated by her. And yet 
she always took her stand on a pedestal and looked down in 
judgment: she was always in the right and everybody eise in 
the wrong. When she visited the sick and poor, she secmed 
to take a pleasure in alarming them as to their State, and point- 
ing out how they deserved their afflictions and might in jus- 
tice look for greater ones ; she terrified her classcs with the 
awful punishments in Store for trivial peccadilloes, and en- 
larged on the fearful suddenness and swiflness of the down- 
ward descent irom the first trifling sTip. These cruelties 
seemed to soothe her, though she would not have acknowledged 
to herseif on any account that she was gratifying her spieen by 
hurting and frightening others; on the contrary, she was 
fulfiUing a sacred and, she tried to think, painful duty. 

Madge used to rush to June furious and maddened by 
the iuDumerable stabs from her sister's angelic tongue ; and 
June sympathized with her, and derived whilst she adminis- 
tered consoiation from giving her opinion about Agnes. 

^'I don't mean to stand it any longer," Madge declared, 
one day, being exceedingly ruffled. '* I have just told her 
what I think about her, and I fancy she will let me alone for 
a day or two, at all events. If not, I shall return to the 
attack." 

'^ What did you say ?" asked June, with an interested air. 
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" l told her it was no use her pretetiding to be better tHan 
other people, and nlways accus msr tbem of every sort of wick- 
ednesä, wheii she was düiog (cd timcs worse thao all of them 
pat togcther, — bemg iq love witb a tuarriod man, aod tryiitg 
to make up to bim." 

*' Oh, Madge 1*' cricd June, mtber sbocked. *' And — and 
what did ehe say ?" 

*^Stie tu med posidvely green^ my aogel, and looked so 
diaboUoal iViat I A^lt rather frighteüed ; onl^, thanks be 
praised| I dldn't show it. She begau to aek me haw I 

dared ^ but I atopped her quito ooolly by telling her that 

I ofleu ivatched her waylaytpg Tom^ aod that sbe hnd tried to 
8et bim against you (only that it was quite beyood her) by 
pretending you wcre Dot fond of the babj. And tben, my 
darhng Juno, a3 I thought sbe was going to bave a fit^ and 
as I did Dot wi&h to be there to render any aaaLstaoce, I Öed 
and gat me ont. She has not revcrted to tbe Bubjeot, but 
whcu Bba gota a cbant^a ahe will Ict me bave it^ uo doubt. 
But whenever she begina to be nuäty I aball bring Tom od 
the tapis,^* 

** Hut/' cried June, " I would not bave her think for all the 
World that I was jealous of her." 

" Jealous 1 Jealous of her /'* uttered Madge, with enpretne 
contempt. ^^ No, niy lovef I don^t tbink any one would accase 
you of boing likely to arrive at that pitch of imbecility. But 
she migbt makc misch icf, Of courae Tom thinks you perfect, 
and so you aro^ — at leaat as perfect os any woman cau be to be 
nice, — but she bos that diagustiDg way of tuaking every ooe 
look to a disadvuDtnge^ and t^Le workä on Tom's rldiculous 
idea tbat eTery woman ought to wear ber knees out on the 
floor in adoration of her cbildren» and bave hör bair torn out 
in handfuls and her lace crumpled and sdckied for their 
amuEGinoüt," 

*^ Madge/' Said June, a troubled look Coming into her face, 
^\do you know I aometimea tbiok I am not such a dovoted 
mother as I ought to be ? One beare and reads so mnch 
about womcQ boing utterlj wrapped up in tbelr childreo and 
sacrilicing everytbing for thcm. I atn very fond of my boy^ 
he is a darliug, and I love to have bim witb me, but/' with 
rutber an awed tone and eyes dil[itiug a Httle, '^ he is notbing 
to me in oompai'isün with Tom, If 1 wero asked wbich 
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sliould be taken from me, I should not hesitate a second. I 
should say take a dozen children, bat leave me the man I 

" So should I," answered Madge, stoutly. " I don*t know 
what maternal instinct may be provided with your offsprin^, 
bat I shoald have to change very considerably before a little 
inanimate sqaalling bandle, or even a child like little Tom, 
oould divert my affection from a man I was fond of." 

" Ab/' Said Jane, with a great sigb, " and yoa don't know 
how fond one gets of a man.'' 

" No," retarned Madge, domurely, " of course not. Bat I 
hope to some day." 

" Madge," remarked June, aflcr a moment's pause, " do you 
know my mind b very mach exercised about you and Mr. 
Carslake?" 

" Is it ?" asked Madge. " Why ?" 

" Well," hesitated June, " he is charming, his manners are 
perfect, and I know he is kind. He would make an admira- 
ble husband, and I am sure he is devoted to you, but " 

" But ?" observed Madge, with slightly-heightened color — 
«butr 

" But I am afraid he is too old for you : you are eighteen, 
and he is nearly forty." 

" I don't like young men," returned Madge, — " at least not 
for husbands. Their opinions are not sufficiently settlod. 
Heavens I fancy marrying La-di-da, with every other woman 
in creation trying to wrest him from you I" 

" But, my dear, all young men are not so handsome or such 
butterflies as Dallas !" 

" I toorCt have a young man," said Madge, with determina- 
tion, Then, going beliind June and putting her arms round 
her to hide the rosy red of her chceks, " If, my darlingj Mr. 
Garslake asks me to murry him, I shall accept with joy, though 
I shall try not to let him see how delighted I am to jump down 
his throat. I am not like some people : when I have got a 
good thing I know it." 

" Oh, indeed I" returned June, amused. " And, pray, do 
you think you will be as pleased when you have got it as some 
people who took longer to make up their minds?" 

** More so," replied Madge, not to be outdone. 

*' And you don't think that, reversing the position, you will 
18 
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be inoÜDed to find other meD's society dclightfiil aller yon 
rnarry Mr. Canlake?*' 

" I huve a faithfal nature/' replied Madge. '^ It has Derer 
beeo tried, bat I feel the greatest confidence in it/' 

" Theo, mj dear," said Jane, kissing her cousid^ " I shall 
do my utmost to promote the match." 

" DoD*t do too much, my sweet love," rejoined Madge, re- 
taraiog the caress, ** or he may be frightened off, A man 
ought Dever to be sure what answer he b going to get, aad X 
should like him to be diffident to begin with." 

" Kely on my dbcretion," smiled June. 

" Don*t say a word to Tom," said Madge. " But of conrae 
yoa have, though. I wooder why a woman is bound to rush 
to her husband with every little trumpery story about her own 
and her friends* affairs. It's rather mean." 

" Perhaps you'll know why some day," answered June. ^* I 
don't believe in a husband and wif'e beiug really ft^nd of eacb 
other if they don*t teil each other everything." 

*^ Well, at all events, then, heg Tom to be discrc^t^ and not 
to smile, or look knowing, or try to pair us off as thougli the 
whole family were conspiring to catch him." 

June promised accordingly. 

A week later, Mr. Carslake and Dallas arrived. Mrs. Tre- 
vanion was to have come on the same day, but her mn had 
caught a severe chill and had to be nursed at home. 

" What will you do ?" June said, smiling, to Dallas as thej 
strolled in the garden before dinner. " Your dear Mrs. Tre- 
vanion not hero, and no young lady for you to make bvc to V* 

Dallas sighed 

" I am awfuUy sorry about Mrs. Trevanion. As for a young 
lady, you know there is only one in the world for mc just now- 
But," turning hb blue eyes on Lady Nevil with tlie iostinc- 
tive desire to be agreeuble to a pretty woman of which not 
the most hopeless love in the world could eure him, *' I doa*t 
think I shull have much to complain of as long as I have 
you and you are kind to me." 

"I will be very kind to you," said June, giving htm a 
most benevolent glance. " Try and think that I am 51 rs. 
Trevanion, and confide in me a little. You will find me '^qj^ 
sympathetic." 

*' I know I shall," Dallas answered \ but he could not bring 
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liimself all at once to comply with her kind invitation, having 

a firmly-rooted convictioo tbat it was not the right thing to 

talk to a youDg and pretty woman about another member of 

lier sex. He did, as a matter of fact, want rather badly to 

talk about himself, and had looked forward to pouring bis 

confidences into the always ready and sympatbizing ears of 

Mrs. TrevaDioD, and he was not a little disappointed at that 

lady's absence. However, afber a day or two he began to find 

liis hostess a very passable Substitute, and she was very charm- 

ing on her own account. He had no inclination to make 

love to any one but bis darling Jane ; still, he was able to 

find a certain amount of pleasure in June's Company, and she 

certainly was a very pretty woman. 

Three days went by, — three pleasant summer days, with 
blue skies, and a hot sun tempered by delicious breezes. Mr. 
Carslake, Dallas, June, and Madge made a very happy quartet. 
They rode and drove, played lawn-tennis, strolled in the gar- 
dens, sat under big trees, went on the lakelet, — always to- 
gether, and yet sufficieutly apart to be able to carry on their 
couversations out of each otber's immediate hearing. Tom 
was tremendously busy with various bucolic Operations, and 
uo smallest thought crossed bis mind of there beiog any 
danger in leaving two such handsome young people together 
as bis wife and Dallas. June was bis : to his way of think- 
ing, the marriage ceremony locked the doors of a woman^s 
heart and gave the key over to her husband's keeping. There 
were only two sorts of women, — the right sort and the wrong 
Bort. June was the right sort : therefore, for her, there only 
existed one man in the world, and there was no earthly occa- 
sion for him to watch that no one eise had designs on his 
property. 

So far his confidence was perfeotly justified. June loved 
her husband and was not likely to bave a thought about any 
other man, except, perhaps, that he was good to look at and 
good Company, and Dallas was füll of his unfortunate passion, 
aud, althougb never unappreciative of a pretty woman, had 
uo thought or wish that might etidanger his host's and cousin's 
peace of mind. 

It was the third evening after Mr. Broko*8 arrival : the 
party was augmented to six, as Tom had begged that Agnes 
uiight be invited to dine. It looked so unkind, he said, always 
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to leave her out. June bad oonsented, apparentlj with cheer- 
fuloess, bat with Beeret irritation. AgneB's society was always 
produotive of somethiDg unpleasant. June had began to find 
Der very presonce in the room irksome and almost intolertble ; 
it gave her a distinctlj unpleasant Sensation to take bar oousin's 
band. Sho was not jealoos of Agnes, — most oertainly oot ; 
bat it did rather jar upon her to see Tom 's excessive cordiality 
to a person be knew she disliked, and bis manifest approval 
wben Agnes was airing her sweetness and her pious mazims. 

June was invariably seized with a desire, quite foreign from 
her nature, to contradiet her oousin, but she was generally 
worsted, beoause she was goaded into sbowing a little teraper, 
wbilst Agnes only became sweeter, more smiling, more serene. 

Madge was wont to say that notbiug short of beating or 
shaking her sbter could relieve the irritation produced by that 
saint-like manner put on for the edification of strangens. 



CHAPTEB XXVI. 



Dinner was over. June was about to rise from the table. 

" Let US go with you : may we ?'* said Dallas, in a low voice. 
" We don*t want to drink any more, and this night is too 
heavenly to be spent in-doors. What do jou say, Carslake?*' 
to that gentleman, who was sitting on Lady Nevil's otber 
side. 

" By all means," he rejoined, promptly. 

But Tom declared it was a shame to leave bis best claret. 

" Oh, my dear,'* said June, " Ipt us drink the lovely air 
instead 1 It is getting so bot here/' 

Tom and Agnes remained sitting ; the otber four had risen. 

" I will stay with you, Tom," said Agnes. " May I, June? 
I have several things to say to bim, and then we can go and 
look at darling boy." 

June was sensible of that irritation which her oousin in- 
variably produced in her. She had remarked how Agnes had 
been straining every nerve to amuse and interest Tom during 
dinner. The embryo saint had even given herseif little co- 
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qnettish airs, and Tom had laughed and talked more than 
usual, and seemed in the best of tempers and spirits. 

" By all means stay and talk to Tom," returned June, with 
a very perceptible change of tone from tbat in wbicb sbe bad 
just been speaking. " But please," ^itb decision, ^^ do notgo 
up to tbe nursery. I particularly dislike baving Tom disturbed 
in bis sleep." 

" Wby, Juny,** cried ber busband, " you go up every nigbt 
of your life yourself, and tbe boy sleeps like a top ; notbing 
ever wakes bim." 

June would bave reiterated ber probibition, but, not want- 
ing to be made to look unamiable before ber otber guests, sbe 
turned and went out of tbe door, wbicb Dallas was bolding 
open. 

" I'U go and cbange my coat and be witb you in a second,'' 
lie Said, darting oflf up-stairs, and June walked slowly out 
into tbe garden, followed by Madge and Mr. Carslake. As 
soon as Dallas joined ber, tbe otber pair went off towards tbe 
avenue, and Dallas and Lady Nevil took tbeir way to tbe 
water. 

^' Your Cousin seems tremendously devoted to tbe two 
Toms," Said Dallas, gayly : " isn't it ratber indiscreet of you 
to connive at tbeir flirtation?" Tben, as June made no 
answer, be turned quickly and looked at ber. 

Sbe was ratber pale ; her lips were working nervously. 

" I baven't said anytbing to vex you ? Wbat an ass I 
am 1" nttered Dallas, iu a low, concemed voice. '^ I was only 
jesting." 

" I know," answcred June, trying to smile. " I am 
asbamed of myself. Pray don't tbink I'm jealous," witb 
some scorn, " but tbat woman always irritates me. Sbe does 
it on purpose : it is very silly of me to be annoyed by ber, 
but somebow I cannot belp it." 

" 1 never liked tbat lady myself, I must confess," said Dal- 
las. '^ Sbe seems to bave some little game of her own. But 
I don't suppose sbe is quite silly enougb to tbink sbe will cut 
you out witb Tom." 

" I don't know wbat sbe tbinks," answered Lady Nevil, still 
witb suppressed irritation. " Do not let us talk of ber 1" 

" Certainly we won*t," said Dallas. " Give me your band, 
to sbow you are not angry witb me 1" And June gave it 
o 18* 
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rnnilingly, and Dallas prcssed it gentlj, and ber Irritation snb^ 
aided. 

^ Lei Q8 go in tbe boat : sball we ?'* he suggested. She 
aoquieaoed readily. The moon was Coming out, and both 
thonght, as Dallas pnlled lazilj at the sculb, of the last time 
they were there together. The circnmstanoes of both were 
changed sinoe then. June was married to and devoted to the 
man wbo then inspired repugnanoe in her ; she bad a calm, 
pleasant, friendly scntiment for Dallas, removed as tbe spheres 
irom what she had feit that summer ni°:ht three years ago. 
Dallas was not withont a sense of bien-itre, bat bad a diin 
conscioosness of something bcing wanting. He was at an 
age and of a disposition when a man, particalarly an idle man, 
wants to be making love to a woman ; he longa for the prcs- 
enoe of the one he adores ; if she is not there, he is able to 
console himself with any other of her sex who is sufficiently 
pretty and oharitable to nndertake the office of consoler. 

As for June, she is also at an age and of a disposition to find 
being made lore to the most agreeable thing in the world, bat 
her education, her ideas, her native modesty, make it impos- 
sible for her to accept any Substitute for the man whom she 
legitimately lovcs and to whom she is legitimately bound. On 
this lorely summer night, when her heart slumbers so ligbtly 
that a tone coald wake it, she would, how thankfullj, ex- 
change this gallant and handsome young Gaardsman for her 
own dear, prosaic Tom 1 If Tom would only sit at her feet, 
look into her eyes, press her hand, and teil her, in language 
homely perhaps, bat eloquent enough to her, that he adored 
her, she would be immensely happy ; she would not miss or 
regret the grace, the good looks, the fluency of her present 
companion one whit, or institute any comparison between the 
pair in the smallest degree unfavorable to Tom. She thought 
of her husband and Agnes's tete-d-titie, and again that vexed 
feeling oppressed her heart and spoiled the charm of the even- 
ing,— of the sweet scent distilling from a thousand flowers, the 
rhythmio movement of the oars, the bright, pleasant face tnrned 
towards her. She made an immense cffort and banished the 
hateful picture from her Imagination. 

" What a night 1" she said, forcing a cheeiy tone. " I 
wonder," smiling, " what has become of those young lovers.*' 

'^ It is going to be a match, is it not ?'' asked Dallas. ''Well, 
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lie is a tborougli good chap; bat I should bave fancied hiin 
a little bit too old and serious for Miss Madge. But one can 
See that she does not think so/' 

" How I wish," Said June, drawing her slim fingers through 
tbe water, " that Lady Jane was here 1 Then you would be 
bappy too." 

*' I am very happy," he answered, with a long sigh whioh 
a little belied his words. " I wonder," pausing to rest on his 
oars, and looking very earnestly at June, " if it will ever come 
right?" 

" I hope so," June uttered, kindly. 

Dallas bent still nearer June, and gazed at her even more 
intently. 

^' Do you really think," he said, '^ that marriage is a good 
thing?" 

" A very good thing," she answered, smiling. 
" One thinks," said Dallas, " when one is awfully in love, 
that the greatest bliss on earth would be to be always with 
the woman one loves. But one sees love-marriages turn out 
rather badly : people seem to get tired of each other." 

** It is the man 's fault," said June. ^^ It is he who gets 
tired, tired at least of making love to his wife, and then she 
feels disappointed." 

Then her ladyship blushes crimson at having said, on the 
spur of the moment, so much more than she intended to say. 
But Dallas does not give any symptom of thinking that she 
is speaking of herseif, but appears engrossed with ideas on his 
own account. 

" Perhaps," he observes, reflectively, " a man is so much in 
the habit of changing his loves, — sees so many different 
women ; whereas a woman, a girl, if she is of the right sort, 
sticks to one man." 

^' It is a very bad thing," said Lady Nevil, with extreme 
gravi ty, " to get into the way of making love to every woman 
jou meet: it lowers your moral tone, spoils your character, 
and makes it impossible for you to be faithful." 

"But," said Dallas, "what is one to do? Most likely a 
man can't marry the first woman he falls in love with, — very 
lucky too for him, generally, — ^and is he to go on being faith- 
ful to her memory ? And then," a little smile curliug his lip 
uuder his fair muustaohe, ^^ there are so many charming ladioa 
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going aboQt the world, one would have to be made of marble 
not to fall in lore with them. Do jou remember," resting on 
his oan and looking at Jane, ^* this time tfaree jears ago ? I 
was most awfully in love wiih you. I was miserable for a long 
time aflerwards." 

June smiled : the time is past and p:0De wheD tbe memoiy 
of Dallas'B short love-making and sadden flight coald wound 
her amour-propre : she baa even got over the dreadfal bumili- 
ation of having been kissed by him. 

" Were you axofvXLy in love ?*' she asked, archly. " Yet you 
went away and made no sign. By the way/* as if stimulated 
by sudden curiosity, " why did you not wish me good-by or 
send me a message before you Icft? it was not at all civil of 
you. 

"Don*t you know?" said Dallas, with some eagerness. 
" Did Tom not teil you ? It was he who sent me off and made 
me promise not to see or speak to you again. And — " here 
Dallas was about to reveal how Mrs. Trevanion had dissuaded 
him from writing to her, when it oecurred to him tfaat Lady 
Nevil, however much she liked the other lady, would not care 
to have been discussed by her and himself, and paused abruptly. 
'* It was rather a shame of you/' he went on, changing his 
sentence, *^ to let me think you did not care for Tom." 

June leaned back against the cushions and looked up at the 
dark-blue sky. 

"It was quite true," she said, thoughtfully. "I did not 
love him then ; I feit quite suro I never should ; and yet," 
bringing her eyes slowly down again to the water, " a year 
later I adored him, and have gone on adoring him ever since. 
I suppose," smiling a little, and letting her eyes meet Dallas's, 
" a woman's heart is a very curious and complicated thing.'* 

" Yes," he assented, with an appearanoe of the deepest in- 
terest. " New, what made you begin to change ?" 

June drew her smooth brows togeiher in a little pucker. 

*^ What made me begin to change ?*' she repeated, thought- 
fully. " I hardly know. I think it was Tom's goodness when," 
her voice faltering — " when my dear mother died." 

" I have been told," said Dallas, '' that kindness is not gen« 
erally the way to a woman's heart. If one is too devoted, 
one Stands rather a poor chance. And yet, if one is.awfully 
fond of auy one, it is so hard to kcep from showing it." 
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June, looking with an impartial and disinterested glanoe at 
the good-looking youüg face before her, thinks it would be 
Strange perverseness in anj woman (free and unfettered, hien 
entettdu) to be unmoved by the devotion of its possessor. 
That, however, is not very likely to happeri, and she bethinks 
her of reading him a little sermon for the ultimate benefit of 
one of her sisters. 

'^ Do you ever think at all seriously about marriage ?'' she 
says, with pretty earnestness, as though she were immensely 
iuterested in his welfare. " You must make üp your mind, 
when you marry, that you will not flirt with or think of any 
other woman, and, if you want to make your wife happy, you 
must not drop all those charming little attentions and ways 
that most probably won her heart to begin with. You don't 
kuow how disappointed a woman feels when a man seems to 
change and grow cool, and when he leaves off showing that 
he is devoted to her, and looks a little bit bored when she 
gives evidence of her affection for him." 

Ab she speaks, Dallas calls to mind how he has already 
known the Sensation of being extremely bored by women to 
whom he had once been very devoted, — how some of tliem 
had been so exacting that it was really a nuisance ; he remem- 
bered, on one purticular occasion, how he had been staying in 
a country house five days with a woman he had fancied amaz- 
ingly at first, but who had quarrelled ä otUrance with him 
because on the Sunday afternoon he had a very interesting 
book which she would not let him read, and had provoked 
him into showing some temper by seizing and taking it away 
from him. A man wants a little distraction once now and 
then even from making love to a pretty woman. He thinks 
he should never tire of worshipping bis darling Jane, but, 
if she insisted on his assuming an attitude of perpetual adora- 
tion, it might grow to be a trifle irksome. But an exacting 
woman would be infinitely better than a woman who would 
not let you make love to her when you wanted to. 

"I don't feel,'' he said, with rather an anxious glance at 
June, ** as though I could ever get tired of my darling. And 
she is such awfuUy good Company.'' 

" But," replied her ladyship, *' one cannot keep on being 
good Company when one is always with the same person. Oc- 
casional absences are nccessary to pick up new ideas and get 
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Bew Bubjects for conrersation. Do you know, I reallj think 
married peoplo see too much of each other ? I think it wauld 
be an exoellent plan if they were only to meet tbree dajs a 
week." 

" Ah, but," Bald Dallas, " how would you know what they 
wore up to the otber four ?" 

'* Thcre is something in tbat,'' smiled June. 

A moment's silence followed, broken by the sound of Tom 's 
hearty laughter, with which Agnes's somewhat sbril! treble 
mingled. Lady NeviPs thoughts were abruptly chan*red. 
Now she wanted to be on shore to Interrupt tbat tete-ä-tele, 
She hated nothing so much as to see Tom and Agnes together: 
it was a certainty that her cousin was infusing some poisonous 
drop into her husband*s miud. 

'' Let US land," she said to Dallas ; but he had no desire to 
leave bis charming hostess just as they were discussing such 
interesting subjeets. 

" Ob, not yet," he implored : " don't go in yet. Do you 
really want to?" And June, who always feit it difficult to 
oppose any one who asked anythiug urgently of her, forccd a 
smile, and said, — 

" I will stay if you like. It is very pleasant here." 

Two or three minutes later her mind was immensely re- 
lieved by bearing Madge^s volce join Tom*s, and presently she 
saw that young lady hanging on Tom's arm, whilst Mr. Cars- 
lake and Agnes walked at some distance behind. The change 
of companionship had been brought about in this waj. 
When Dallas and June betook themselves to the boat, Madge 
and Mr. Carslake had made thcir way to the avenue, — the 
place par excellence at the Hall for lovers and lovc-making, 
the place to which in former days Tom had always tried to 
inveigle June as being private and cut off from the rest of 
the Company. 

Madge had talked away in her usual brigbt fashion, and 
her companion had listened to her with that sense of pleascd 
amusement which he always feit at her quips and pranks. 
His own disposition was grave, though the reverse oP morbid, 
but he had a strong sense of humor and a keen sympathy with 
brigbt and happy young people. His greatest drawback to 
the enjoyment of their socicty was his extreme diffidence in 
himself, his fear lest he should be a kill-joy and spoil their 
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fun. Oq Madge, however, he produced anything bat this 
effect : his gravity, leavened as it was with an evident appre- 
ciation of her sallies and high spirits, rather stimulated than 
ßobered her love of fun. 

They had begun by laughing, and were inclining to a more 
sentimental mood under the influenae of moonlight and the 
charm of the eveniug, when Mr. Carslake, with the very best 
inten tions, made a singularly unfortunate remark: 

" What a very sweet woman that sister of yours is I" 

It acted on Madge like a douche of iced water. The mo- 
ment before she had been füll of gayety, slightly tempered by 
a most agreeable sentimentality, for she was undeniably in 
love with her companion ; now she was froissSe, piqued, an- 
iioyed, she feit quite angry indeed with her friend for not 
having more discernment. 

She stopped short ; the coior came to her face, and she said, 
with extreme decision, — 

" She is not at all a sweet woman, and I should not have 
thought you were the sort of man to be so easily taken in." 

Mr. Carslake was astonished ; he was rather shocked, too, 
and he looked it. 

"Oh, yes," exclaimed Madge, "you are horrified, I seo. 
You think the mere fact of a person being one's sister ought 
to make one adore her ; but I assure you the theory won*t 
hold water. You are much more apt to dislike people who 
belong to you than any one eise, because you are obliged to 
See so much of them and they have such immense opportuni- 
ties of aggravating you." 

The pair were Standing face to face, Madge talking herseif 
angry, Mr. Carslake preserving his scandalized expression. 

" Pray why do you think she is a sweet woman ?" asked the 
young lady, slightly raising her voice and looking at him with 
rather an aggressive flash in her eyes. 

Mr. Carslake's face relaxed into a smile. 

" Well, really," he remarked, " she seemed to me very sweet 
and kind, and anxious to please every one. I caught some of 
her remarks to our host during dinner, and I confess they 
gave me the idea that she was a very charitable good person ; 
and then I thought she behaved so nicely in ofFering to 
remain with him afterwards and to go and see the child 
up-stairs." 
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" That shows, theo," retorted Madge, " how lutle any ^ne 
not behiud the scenes is able to judge. She odIj stopped witb 
Tom and talked about going up to sce little Tom to air^avate 
June." 

" Reallj ?" with evident incredulity. "I ttiought Ladj 
Nevil seemed quite disposed for a tete-d-tele whh Broke, 
and your sister good-naturedlj offered to stay and amos^i Sir 
Thomas.'* 

" Oh I" exclaimed Madge, growing still anjn*i<iTj " tbat ia 
just the delightful way Agnes has of givin^^ people wronj; 
iuiprcssions. Do you suppose," with some vehemencej " that 
June cares two straws about Dallas ? She ia slmply wrupped 
up in Tom and the child." 

" I am sorry I have offendcd you by saying whftt I thonght 
would naturally please a sister," remarked Mr. CarslakeT f^avely. 

" You have offended me very much," retorted jVIadge, with 
unwonted petulance. " I thought you had more diäcernment. 
AU our lives Juny and I have suffered from Agues's sweet- 
ness which had the delightful knack of making us lauk in tbe 
wrong. No doubt," a littlo quiver coming into lier voice, 
" when you have seen a little more of her swectneaSj juu will 
come to the conclusion that I am not at all a tiice peräon.*' 

*^ That I shall not," he answered, and mad(3 as though be 
would take Madge's band, but she eluded.him. 

^^ Come," she said, turning her back and marcbing od In 
front of bim. " We will go and find the others, Mod you 
shall talk to Agnes whilst I take Tom off. But if you think 
June is flirting with Dallas, you were never mura miätakeD in 
your life : he is only boriog her to death abuut Lady June, 
and she is listening out of sheer good nature." 

In spite of all her companion could say, Madgo went off in 
pursuit of Tom. It was the first time she had showo temper 
before Mr. Carslake, and, stränge to say, he did not tbink 
very much the worse of her iu consequence, though he dlJ 
think she was unjust to her sister, who he could not belp be- 
lieviug, if there was anything at all in appearances, niuät be 
a very excellent, pious, and amiable person. Perhapa fram 
a sense of duty she tried to restrain Miss M adle's madcap 
ways, and the young lady resented it. He did not feel as if 
he should ever waut to restrain tbem : in bis cyes tbey were 
charming. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Mr. Carslake, in his enforced tite-ä-tite with Agnes, did 
not See äny reason to change his opinion about her sweetness 
and general excellence, bat he found her Company very much 
less amusing and agreeable than her sister's. Madge, deter- 
mined to punish him, devoted hersei f to Tom, hanging aflfec- 
tionately upon his arm, and, when June and Dallas landed, 
transferred her attentions to the Guardsman, and laid herseif 
out for a flirtation with him, an arrangement with which he 
good-naturedly feil in at once. That Dallas would respond to 
the advances of a young and good-looking woman was as cer- 
tain as that a dog will swim if you throw him into the water. 
Nothing would please Madge but that they must have a waltz, 
and, as June was agreeable and Dallas nothing loath, they 
adjourned to the hall and commenced their gyrations. 

Agnes Said, sweetly, how sorry she was that she could not 
play dance-music ; she could have played it as well as any 
other music, only she did not choose ; but June and Madge 
both excelled in it, and, as neither Mr. Carslake nor Tom 
danced, the Services of the " sweet" lady were not required. 
Madge was revenging herseif on Mr. Carslake and enjoying 
the thought that she was piquiiig him whilst she was doing 
what she liked best in the world with the most able coadjutor ; 
but, had she known the reflections she was inspiring in his 
breast, she would have stopped point-blank in her waltz, 
snubbed Dallas smartly, and returned humbly to the man 
whom she most sincerely loved. 

Mr. Carslake admired her immensely, thought her, as every 
one does the woman he loves, irresistible, — more charming 
even than June, and as handsome as charming. He watched 
her in the arms of Dallas with no vindictive or bitter feeling, 
only with an intensely melancholy conviction that they were 
perfectly suited to each other, gay, young, handsome, naturally 
attracted. Madge had assumed a coquettish manner to pique 
Mr. Carslake, and Dallas looked and behaved as he invariably 
did under the circumstances, and, as Tom had expressed it on 
the first occasion when he attempted to describe his cousin to 
K. 19 
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June and Madge, '* He looks at every prettj woman as if he 
loved her." 

When Agnes insisted that it was time for them to depart, 
Jane deolared that, as it was such a lovely night, they would 
all walk to the roctory and see her coosins safe home. 

As Madge was douning her hat, June whispered to her, — 

*' What makes you so perverse to-night, my dear ? Have 
you quarrelled with Mr. Carslake ?'* 

'^ No," answered Madge, *^ but he bas put my back ap about 
Agnes. He thinks her the sweetcst, most delightful creature 
in the world, so he can have her if he likes. I/et me take 
Dallas, Juny, and you walk with Tom. Don't let Agues have 
him. And I am doing a good turn for you, because C. thinks 
you and Dallas are flirting." 

'* Does he ?" said June, rathcr amused. ^' Well, now he 
shall see me flirt with Tom." 

So, at the moment of starting, she put her band affoction- 
ately through bor husband's arm. 

'* What, husband and wife togcther I'' uttered Agnes, in 
her aipre-douce voice. " We must separate them, muat we 
not, Mr. Carslake?" 

** You will have to do it by main force, then," answered June, 
with a laugh which had a slightly defiant ring in it. 

Tom was delighted. He nevcr wanted better Company than 
Ins wife*s. Dallas and Madge lagged behind, an occasional 
peal of laugh ter reaching the ears of the party in front. 

There were only two of the six who were not pleased 'and 
amused, — Mr. Carslake and Agnes. The former had a melan- 
choly conviction that he had beeu indulging in foolish, ground- 
less hopes. Agnes wanted to be with Tom, and hated to see 
him and June on such happy terms. Moreover, Madge's 
conduct exasperated her. She longed to have her sister mar- 
ried and out of the way, and she was quick enough to see 
how Madge was spoiling her chance. She feit spiteful against 
Dallas, whom she had always detested, — probably because he 
had avoided her society. 

Madge, as we know, was a very sharp and keen>sighted 
young lady in some things, but, like many clever people, she 
could manage her friends' affairs much better than her own. 
She thought by piquing Mr. Carslake she would make him 
morc in luve with her and would, probably, hurry on bis dec- 
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laration. Instcad of this, slie was fostering his diffidence in 
himself, making him doubt that she had evcr cared for bim, 
and sbowing him that he was quite UDSuited (grave and com- 
parativelj old as he was) to be the husband of a bright youDg 
creature like herseif. She might have fancicd she liked him 
a little ; if she married him, she would find it intolerable to 
be tied to a man so much her senior, so unlike her in temper- 
ament : when she met gay, good-looking yoang fellows, like 
Broke, for instance, she would probably break her heart be- 
cause they were beyond reach, or break his by bringing them 
within reach. No I that was why so many women went astray, 
because their youth and ardent dispositions were yoked to un- 
suitable mates. He feit that he should have to give up all 
thought of her, bat that it would be a terrible wrench. He 
walked back to the Hall with Sir Thomas and Ludy Nevil. 
Dallas and Madge were lost. He did not wait to wish her 
good-night, Dor did he go to the smoking-room, but straight 
to his own. 

Madge, who meant to atone for her misconduot by behaving 
very prettily to him, was much disconcerted at not being given 
the opportunity. She feit rather crestfallen, but worked her- 
seif into a fit of anger before she finally went to sleep, and 
resolved to punish him for being vexed although she had done 
her utmost to provoke him. 

A picnic had been arranged for the following day; it was 
to be held in the same spot as the one recorded much earlier 
in this Story, — the picnic which as far as June was concerned 
had becn such a dismal failure. Two girls from the neighbor- 
hood and two soldiers from L., not the same ones who had 
ftssisted on the previous occasion (they having gone to picnic 
in othcr dimes), were to swell the Hall party. Tom could 
not possibly leave his harvesting-operations, and Agnes had 
declined to join them, — a circumstance for which June would 
have been devoutly thankful but for the uncomfortable sus- 
picion that her oousin would find her way up to the Hall in 
quest of Tom senior under pretence of a visit to his son. 
However, she did not allow the thought to trouble her seri- 
ously. 

It was as lovely a day as that former one, and the party was 
very checry, to all appearance. Before startiug, Lady Nevil 
had takeu Madge aside and said to her, — 
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jar cbild, do not carry this any further. I am snre 
^iae. Leave Dallas alone, and keep with Mr. Cars- 
ie ia net a man to be trifled with, I feel convinced." 
Madge tossed her head wilfuUy, saying, — 
. Aean to pnnish him. What business had he to go off 
last night without wishing me good-night ?" 

" You would be very sorry if you lost him." 

" I don't mean to lose him/' answered Madge. ^^ Now, 
Juny darling, you let me manage my lover my own way : you 
know I am rather successful in these Utile affairs," with an 
arch glanoe. 

*^ One may somctimes be a trifle too clever," answered 
Judo. **I dare say your System might ans wer with some 
mcn, but I doubt its soccess in the present case." 

" We shall see," smiled Madge. " Besides, darling, T am 
not going to let any one think that Dallas is making up to 
you," 

" You are very kind," retarned June. " But I fancy I can 
take care of myself." 

"I don't know," retumed Madge. "La-di-da is very 
scductive. I can't help rather feeling the influenoe of bis 
fascinations myself." 

Here their conversation was interrupted, and five minntes 
later they were en route. 

Madge, having arranged her plan of battle, proceeded to 
carry it out. Nothing would please her but that Dallas should 
be her squire, and she would not allow him to leave her side 
or to speak to any one eise. 

Though it was against Mr. Brokers principles ever to repel 
the advances of a pretty woman, he yet, being actuated by 
gentlemanlike feelings, thought it not the proper thing to in- 
terfere with a friend in a genuine love-affair, and, though he 
did not at all object to the faet of being made a cat*s-paw of 
by a lady who was willing to divert and be agreeable to him, 
he thought it very hard lines on Carslake to be punished for 
an apparently imaginary offence. 

Madge, whilst she flirted ostentatiously with the Guards- 
man, gave an occasional sidelong glance at the real object of 
her affections, and was exhilarated by observing that she was 
makiug him unhappy. But already she was beginning to re- 
pent, for, true to her sex's nature, though she liked Dallas 
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and he amosed her, she could not bear to be in the Company 
of the man she loved and not monopolize him. Had Mr. 
Carslake been able to adopt bis lady-Iove's tactics, and to 
pretend to flirt with one of the other young ladies, he would 
have been instantaneously successful in turning the tablcs; 
but no such idea entered his brain. Indeed, he was otterly 
inoapable of the deceitful practices of love. He talked chiefly 
to June, who feit very sorry for him and very angry with her 
coasin : the two othcr ladies took possession of the soldiers 
and seemed satisfied on the whole, though one cast occasional 
glances of covert interest at Dallas and of disapproval at his 
companion. 

Luncheon over, Madge insisted on a stroU in the woods, 
which only meant that she took Dallas a little away from the 
rest of the party and sat with him under a big tree whilst he 
smoked eigarettes, in which, for the sake of bravado and with 
a wicked hope that Mr. Carslake might see her, she joined 
him. She was not altogether very happy, so she talked vola- 
bly and feigned higher spirits than usual. 

" Do yon remember the picnio here three years ago ?" she 
asked ; and Dallas looked into her eyes with that little nncon- 
scious way of his which had grown a habit, sayiog of course 
he did, as though to imply that he recoUected it on the young 
lady's account. 

" How you went on with that horrid little Mrs. Fetherston, 
and how Juny and I hated her I though now, I dare say, we 
should not be quite so shocked as we were then." 

" Did you hate her ?" said Dallas. " Why ?" 

" Because she flirted so outrageously with you." 

" That was only her way. She is the best little lady in 
the World," returned Dallas, who had the mcrit of always 
Standing up for his friends and speaking of people as he found 
them. No one ever heard him sneer or laugh away a woman's 
reputation. 

" I very muoh doubt her being * the best little lady in the 
World,' " mocked Madge. " And she does not seem to wish 
to give people that impression." 

" But," said Dallas, " there is nothing so common with you 
ladies as to try to pretend to be somethingyou are not. Some 
of you pretend to be better than you are, but a good many 
waot to bc thought much worse." 

19* 
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"And pray/* iDquircd Madge, looking füll at her oo»- 
panion, '* what do I prctend ?" 

^* You?*' retuTDed Dallas, with a twinkle in bis blue eyes: 
'^yon preteDd to be a yery cruel and heartlcss young kdy, 
wnich I am qaite aare you are not." 

<* I am aDythins bat beartlesa," retorted Madge, feigning 
not to nDdcretand nim. '^ Wheo I marry, I sball be devoted 
to my husbaud, and sball never lock at another man." 

" What 1 if he goes off for mooths and leaves you as Feth- 
erstOD does bis wife ?*' 

" I sbonldn't let bim go, er I should go with bim," observed 
Madge, dryly. " I dare say, if ehe had taken half the pains 
to please bim that she does to please other men, be would 
not bave wanted to leave her." 

*' Bat some men don*t care for the same place or the same 
Company always. I know a man whose wife is a most cbarm- 
ing lady, and be is always going off somewbere or other." 

^* Perbaps she is charuiing to yoa, bat not to bim," sng- 
gestcd Madge. 

Dallas leaned on one arm and watched the smoke of hb 
cigarette. He was not given to argaing. 

^^ Did yoa think," be inquired, after a slight paase, — ^^ did 
you think three years ago that your cousia would have married 
Tom ?" 

" Yes," replied Madge, stoutly, << I was always quite sure 
of it And, if be had not beeu so bumblc, she would have 
been food of bim long before. Now she perfectly worsbips 
bim ; indeed, if aDytlüng, she is the more devoted of the 
two." 

'^ And what changed her ?" asked Dallas ; then, ooloring & 
little, ** I mean, what made her so mach more fond of him 
than she seemed to be the time of that last picnic ?'' 

" He was so awfully good to her wben poor darling auntie 
died ; and then — well, I had something to do with iu'' 

" Had you ? What, if it*s not impertinent ?" 

*^ I made him pretend he was going away ; and then sbe 
came round." 

" Oh !" remarked Dallas, with a long look at Madge. " But 
you were a very young lady then." 

" I had eyes in my hcad, though," returncd Madge, com- 
placently. *•'■ And I had remarked that one most be master, 
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and tbat it is always the onc wfao can prctcnd to be the most 
determined." 

"Mnst there always be pretence in love?" asked Dallas, 
amiised. 

" Always," Madge answered, resolutely. 

'' And so," be said, still keeping bis laugbiDg eyes fixed on 
her, *' you are pretending to flirt witb me in order to pnnish 
Carelake?" 

Madge blusbed rosy red. 

'< What is Mr. Carslake to me ?" sbe said. 

'^ He is a tbundering good cbap, and be is quite devoted to 
you," retumed Dallas. 

'* Wbat nonsense !" And Madge began to tcar up tbe 
moss beside ber. " Ho is not devoted to any one. I tbink 
be bas fallen in love witb Agnes. It*s a pity sbe isu*t bere 
to-day." 

"Witbyonrsister?" 

" Yes. He thinks ber sueb a very stoeet pergon,'* witb 
risin^ ire. 

" Probably be tbongbt to please you by saying so." 

** Tben be made a very great mistake." 

" Well," langbed Dallas, " tbere is no fear of my offending 
you in the same way. I bave no doubt sbe is a very good 
and excellent lady, but sbe certainly does not fetcb me." 

** Here you are !" cried Lady NeviFs voice gayly at tbis 
moment, as sbe appeared close at band witb Mr. Carslake. 
" Come witb us for a stroll." 

Her ladysbip tried to manoeuvre to leave Madge and ber 
lover togetber, and Dallas was fain to second ber, but Madge 
was wilful and linked ber arm in June's, and Mr. Carslake 
made no effort to overcome ber perversity. 

Madge would bave been a good deal puzzled to account, 
even to berself, for ber bebavior ; sbe bad, bowever, a secret 
iiiipression tbat sbe was strengtbening ber bold on Mr. Cars- 
lake by causing bim tbese pangs, and sbe bad tbe most perfect 
conviction tbat tbe moment sbe cbose to bold out tbe olive- 
braneb again be would rusb forward to take it. Sbe was not 
warned by bis gravity or the increased quietness of bis manner, 
and ber appetite for cruelty grew by its indulgence. 

He, for bis part, was suffering exceedingly, — far more tban 
bis tormentor dreamed of. He bad begun to iudulge bopcs 
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that were very sweet to him. Ader ^ncyinp^ bis own tim« 
for feeling and inspiring love gone by, to find himself passion- 
atcly attaohed to a bright, charming youDg girl, who gave 
him reasoD to think that she was by do means indifferent to 
him, hud been like an nnexpected glimpse of gardens and 
fountains io the midst of a desert. Like these, it had proved 
to be a mirage, and the disappointment was bitter. He did 
not blame her; she had been amusing herseif from that thirst 
for excitement and admiration which is so strong in the yoong. 
But he could not bear to be any loDger in her presenoe or to 
watch her with Dallas. He believed her to be in love with 
the Gnardsman. What more natural ? He had everythiog 
in bis favor, and was sure to act like a firebrand on the sos- 
ceptible heart of a young girl : what chanoe had he against 
him? 

Before the pienic party started for home, Madge had par- 
tially come to her senses, and, if Mr. Carslake had made the 
amallest overture to her, would have kindly oonsented to for- 
give and restore him to favor. But he made no such oyertare, 
and again the young lady*s ire was kindled. They had to 
pass the rectory on the way back, and Madge insisted on 
wishing them good-by and going home. June, being exceed- 
ingly vezed with her, did not press her very eagerly to retarn 
to the Hall. 

Mr. Carslake uttered not a word. Dallas was the only one 
who made any effort to shake her resolve. 

The wilful young lady passed a very unpleasant evening 
and night with her own reflections. She had overaoted her 
part, — had vezed and hurt the kindest, dearest, best man 
that ever lived ; she would like to throw herseif at his feet 
and heg his forgiveness ; she began to despise her own clever- 
ness, and feit quite spiteful against Dallas for having lent 
himself to be her tool. Never mind I all should be changed 
on the morrow. She would make the handsomest of amendeSy 
and would never, never behave so badly again. 

The next morning her eyes unclosed on a tear-stained land- 
scape : the rain was Coming down in torrents. She intended 
to have gone up to the Hall the instant aller breakfast, but 
the weather made it impossible. At twelve o^clock there was 
a slight cessation of the downpour, and she made a valiant 
Start. Down came the rain again, but, nothing dauuted, she 
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'p^ursaed her way, and arrived dripping with wet at her des- 
t;! Dation. June met her in the hall and beckoned her into 
Tom's room. 

" Now," Said her ladjship, with quite unaccastomed severity, 
** I hope you are happy." 

" I*m not at all happy/' answered Madge, rather flippantly. 
** I feel like a drowned rat." 

" Mr. Carslake/' proceeded June, too much displeased to 
offer, with her usual hospitality, to assist her cousin in her 
-uncomfortable plight, — " Mr. Carslake left twenty minates ago. 
And it is quite oertain that you will never see any more of 
lim." 

Madge turned ghastly white. 
" G-one I" ehe stammered. 

" Yes, gone. He made some bald pretczt about a letter he 
had received, but I have since ascertained that no letter came 
for him this moming." 

Madge flung herseif into a chair and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. Her case was hopeless. He had not asked her 
to marry him, though shc had feit oertain he meant to ; there 
had been no quarrel between them that would admit of her 
writing to explain or to ask for explanations. She feit that 
she had been too clever and had outwitted herseif and broken 
her own heart. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Thb year was waning, Christmas not a great way off. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Nevil had spent two months at their 
northern place in entertaining a succession of shooting-parties. 
June had enjoyed this immensely : she had, no doubt, a great 
love of pleasure and excitement. Being an admirable hostess 
and possessed of great natural tact, her parties were extremely 
pleasant ; she was voted charming, and had the rare gift of 
making herseif populär with both sexes. Her natural desire 
to please made her attractive to men, and, as she could be on 
the friendliest terms with them without flirting, in the sense 
in which flirtation is practised nowadays, and did not want to 
take away the lover or admircr of any of her friends, women 
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had a yerj high opinioD of her. Tom likjed to sce her ad- 
mired, was amaiingly proud of her, and devoid of tbe smalilesb 
particle of jealousy. The sport was excellent ; he had oo 
trouble id the house, and Tom, junior, was of the party, for 
Sir Thomas had do scmple Iq taking the apple of his eje 
anywhere except to the accursed metropolis. 

Never odch during their two months staj had there been a 
Single break in the harmony between husband and wife; 
everjthing had worked smoothly ; they were mntnally pleaaed 
and happy ; their guests thought them an exceptionally favored 
couple. Tom was liberality itself ; therefore the greatest curae 
of married people, wrangles over money-matters, matual accu- 
sations of meanness on the one band and extravagance on tbe 
other, never afflicted them. 

June had carte-blanchey and she used it with discretion, in- 
clining to the side of liberality. There is notbing that, to ose 
a current slang expression, *' puts a woman off" so mach as 
stinginess, unnecessary stingincss, in a man, whether husband 
or lover. Men sometimcs accuse women very uDJustly of 
being mercenary and loving gifts. What tbe woiiian most 
ollen values is the compliment, the evidence of affection which 
a man*8 generosity expresses. Many a man has irretrievably 
damaged bimself and his cause in the eyes of a woman he 
would have given half he possessed to win, by some small 
meanness of which he was hardly conscious bimself, but whicli 
made her despise bim beyond all measure of his offence. 

Madge had been a guest the greater part of the time. She 
was not the same wilful, mirthful, mischievous creature that 
we have hitherto known her. No need to check the exuber- 
ance of her spirits now. She Jaughs and talks; outwardly 
she does not give any particular Impression of wearing the 
willow ; but, as a matter of fact, she is desperately unbappy. 
She hates herseif; she girds at her own foUy and presumption, 
and always winds up with floods of tears and a passionate 
mental invocation to tbe man she loves to come back to her, to 
try her, to test her devotion once again. No golden youth has 
any charms for her : one or two men who are very much taken 
with her have made strenuous efforts to get her into a mood 
serious enough to admit of their making love to her, but she 
scoffs at the very thought, as though she were not suffering 
the keencst tortures that cruel passion can inflict. 
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June was surprised. Mr. Carslake was, in her eyes, a very 
gentlemanlike, nice man, but she could not see bis claims to 
inspiring such an ardent attachment as her oousin's. Once 
she had mildly suggested this, wich the desire to soothe 
Madge, but the young lady turned sharply upon her, and 
retorted, — 

*•' I don*t suppose Tom is the sort of man people would 
think calculated to inspire a romantic attachment, but you 
were dying of love for him once upon a time." 

Three weeks before Christmas, Sir Thomas and Lady 
Nevil, with their heir and suite, left the north and returned 
to the Hall. Tom was rejoiced to get back to bis beloved 
home. June was almost equally pleased, and only one thought 
crept in to damp her enthusiasm. That was the thought of 
Agnes. 

Several times during the homeward journey June had hoped 
she would be spared seeing Agnes on their arrival : it was with 
a feeling of unfeigned vexation that, as they drove up to the 
hall door, she saw her cousin on the step to meet them, ar- 
rayed in her sweetest smiles. Tom greetcd her with amazing 
hcartiness, and, to behold her reception of bis son and heir, 
one might have imagined her a mother parted from her long- 
lost child. Tom insisted on her remaining to dinner, and she 
accepted this invitation without the smallest demur or any 
reference to June. Her ladyship's home-coming was com- 
pletely spoiled; the shadow which had disappeared entirely 
irom between her and her husband loomed orainously over 
them once more ; she feit angry and impatient with him. 
There was nothing in the world that June hated so much as 
feeling cross or appearing unsociable: it was her natural 
metier to be charming, it was the müier she loved. The 
very prcsence of Agnes in the room seemed to have the effect 
of freezing her best qualities. On the other band, Tom was 
ncver more hearty or cheery than when in Company with 
Agnes (of late years), and we are all apt to enjoy the society 
of those who show us off to advantage and make us pleased 
with ourselves. At dinner on the eyening of their return, 
Tom was in the highest spirits. Agnes evinced considerably 
more than her wontcd chastened gayety, and it was only June 
who feit vexed, disoontented, out of sorts. She could not be 
pleasant to her cousin, and she was angrily consciouti that 
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Agnes infinitely preferred her displeasure to ßeeing her in her 
iisaal mood. 

At ten o'dock her ladyship hoped, with some eoldness, that 
her oousin woald excose her, and Agnes jumped np, exclaim- 
ing, with an air of regret, — 

** Is it really ten o*clock ? How the evening haa flown ! l 
did not think it could he moro than nine. Did you, Tom ?" 

" No," answered Sir Thomas, heartily, only too anxious to 
niake up for her ladyship's visible coldness. " Time flies, you 
know, Aggie, when it's spent pleasantly/' 

'* It does indeed,** responded Agnes. '^ I most go home. 
Of eourse, Tom, you are tirud after your journey, and I must 
not be selfish enough to take you out to-night." 

But Tom swore he was as fresh as a daisy, and that he 
should like ncthing better than to Stretch his legs a bit. 

Then Agnes deposited a bird-Iike kiss on June's cheek, 
which made that fair lady grind her teeth with disgust and 
repugnance, and the pair set off gayly together. 

Her ladyship's mind was made up. She would come to an 
understanding with Sir Thomas ; the old State of things should 
not be revived : she would not be vexed and mortified in her 
own house. Agnes should not be free to conie and go and 
take these libcrties at her own sweet will. Tom might think 
her unkind, they might even have a few words over the mat- 
ter, but June took it as a foregone conclusion that, when she 
was determined upon a subject, Tom*s will was pretty sure to 
yield to hers. As long as it was not a question of taking lit- 
tle Tom to London I Of eourse she would not be able to make 
her husband understand that her cousin*s object in all this 
show of affection, this demonstrativen ess, was to wound and 
annoy her. Tom was so simple and straightforward, hc could 
not possibly realize petty feminine motives : she would there- 
fore teil him that, without inquiring into reasons, he must ac- 
cept facts, and the chief ooe was that Agnes should not be al- 
ways at the Hall, and that Tom was not to invite her without 
the sanction of the lady of the house. It was exceedingly in- 
considerate of him to ask her to remain to-night, and it was 
great impertinencc on her part to accept. But all through 
June's reflections and resolves there ran an uuder-current of 
dissatisfaction with herseif, — a consciousness that, though she 
was not really unjust or unamiable, she would seem so in the 
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eyes of any impartial person, — any one who did not know 
Agnes or understand the meannoss and baseness of her real 
motives. She and Madge knew Agnes, but no one eise would 
give her credit for trying to undermine June's influence with 
her husband and to be revenged for her disappointment about 
him. 

Though Jane had pleaded fatigue, she did not go to bed, 
bat, having had her hair brushed, dismissed her maid, and 
waited up to give Tom a lecture and to acquaint him with her 
wishes for the future. 

She made a charming picture sitting in the firclight. wrapped 
in the prettiest of peignoirs, the thick burnished plaits of 
her hair reposing in her lap, her pretty little slippered feet 
toasting before the fire. But she had long passed the period 
"when it occars to a wife to sabjugate her lord by her appcar« 
ance : a woman who has a natural desire to please is instinc- 
tively careful and nice in all her personal arrangements. And 
Tom was one of those men who never knew what bis wife 
wore or how she looked, except, perhaps, on some special 
occasion when his attention was particularly drawn to the 
matter. It was an accepted fact in his mind that she was a 
very pretty woman, and he did not concern himself about the 
degrees of her beauty at different times. There was therefore 
no coquettish instinct or intention in the manner in which 
June prepared to receive her lord, and, indeed, she was too 
vexed to be seductive, and was rather disposed to lay down 
the law. 

Tom, though open as the day, had a certain capacity, a very 
sensible one, for reticence. If his wife did anything of which 
he did not quite approve, as long as it was only a small mat- 
ter he was content to hold his pcace: it would not have 
occurred to him on his return from escorting Agnes home to 
reproach June for having been cold and nngracious to her 
Cousin, although her manner had somewhat vexed him. 

He came into the room in his usual cheery, rather boisterous 
manner. 

" What I not in bed, little one ?" he said. " I thought you 
were tired.*' 

" No," returned June, rather coldly, feeling even more dis- 
plcased now that her victim had arrived than before he came. 
** I wanted to speak to you." 

20 
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" Speak away, my dear," said Tom, witb stolid good hnmor, 
plaoting hit) broad back against the mantel-sbelf and thereby 
damaging the lace and ribboQ witb wbicb it was garnisbed. 
June of course remarked tbe bavoc be was committiDg, but 
ber soul was above trifles, and sbe was not of a queruloos or 
naggiog dispositioD. 

" I waot you please to understand, Tom," says ber ladysbip, 
witb a little fluttering at ber beart, tbougb ber voice is firoi, 
'* tbat I do Dot mean to bave Agnes living in tbe bouse and 
Coming up bere wbenevcr sbe cbooses, as if tbe place belonged 
to ber." 

Sir Tbomas*8 lips dose to a firmer expression tban is tbcir 
wont. 

" I tbink," pursues June, " it was ratber inconsideratc of 
you to ask ber to stay to-nigbl, and, if sbe bad bad decent 
manners, sbe would not bave accepted your invitation, as I 
did not second it." 

" It would bave looked kinder if you bad," answers Tom, 
bluntly. ** And I don't quite see tbat tbere is any necessity 
for ceremony between cousins." 

" Tbere is always a necessity, / tbink," replies June, " for 
not bebaving in otber people's houses as if you were in your 
own." 

" And wbat about Madge ?" inqnires Tom, witb some 
warmtb. " Sbe comes and goes just as sbe likes, it seems to 
me, and you never talk of keeping ber in ber place." 

" Madge is quite different," returns June. 

" Different," retorts Tom, more warmly still, " because sbe 
is your friend and Aggie is mine." 

Oh, gall and wormwood 1 ob, injudiciousTomI tbis is add- 
ing fuel to tbe fire witb a vengeance ! 

" Friend 1" ecboes June, ber lips beginning to quiver and 
ber eyes to blaze. ** I don't tbink tbere is very mucb friend- 
ship about it. You know sbe was in love witb you, — for all 
I know, sbe is in love witb you still ; and all tbis pretended 
affection for tbe boy is only assumed witb the object of get- 
ting influence over you and setting you against me." 

" For sbame !" utters Tom. " I did not think my vnfe was 
capable of such paltry feeling. Wbat bas tbe poor girl done 
to you ? If she did like me, is tbat a fault in your eyes ? 
Do I begrudge any one liking you ? Am I not proud and 
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glad that every one shoald admire and thiak much of yon ? 
And, because there is just one creature in the world who 
thinks something of mc and shows some pleasure in my Com- 
pany, you turn round and are jealous and rüde to her, and 
want to put her out of the house. Poor thing I What has 
she got in comparison with you ? She dotes on your child, 
and she likes your husband, who is her own cousin, and that*s 
a mortal offence I I thought you were a bit above the little 
spites and jealousies of most women.'* 

Things are indeed taking an unexpected tum : her lady- 
8hip*s pride is up in arms. Tears more of anger than grief 
^tart to her eyes. 

" It shows what she is,*' she cries. " All the time we have 
been away we have been as happy as possible, and never had 
one Word, and the instant, the very instant we set fopt in this 
house again, she is the cause of our quarrelling.** 

" She 1" echoes Tom, who is fairly roused by this time. 
'' It is no doing of hers, poor girl 1 AU she wants is to be 
kind and friendly. We have been away for months, and she 
comes up in the nicest way to welcome us back, and you are 
all but rüde to her. No, put the saddle on the right horse : 
it is you who make the quarrel !'* 

June stiffens her back and speaks in freezing tones, as is 
her wont when very angry. 

" Whether it is her fault or mine," she says, " I have re- 
Bolvcd upon one thing. I will not be made miserable by her, 
and she shall not come here to sow dissension between us." 

Only one instance is on record of Tom haviug put himself 
in a passion with his womankind. That, we may remember, 
was with his mother on June*s account. June has never 
until this moment seen him in a passion ; now she has that 
privilege. The color flies to his face ; he turns sharp round 
upon her, and says, — 

** And I say she shall come when she likes. I am master 
in this house, and no member of my family shall be treated 
with rudeness and unkindness here." 

And with that, as on the previous occasion, frightened at 
his own violence, he hurries from the room with the inevitable 
slam of the door that is absolutely indispensable to a person 
in a passion. 

June is almost stunncd. When she recovers from her 
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Btupefaotion, she too becomes yiolently angry. He to talk to 
her like this, forsooth 1 She will never forgive him. She 
bolta the door against the time when he shall return contrite 
and penitent. He may sue ever so hambly for pardon : she 
will not forgive him. 

Bat he does not retum I June weeps the night- watchos 
through. What is going to become of their future ? She 
Diakes passionate resolves. She will leave him, — leave the 
Hall ; there shall be no divided reign ; either she or Agnes. 

In the morning, calmer counsels prevail. She does not for 
one moment believe that Tom cares for Agnes, or that Agnes 
has any real influenoe over Tom ; but she sees that he is 
obstinate, and that there will be a struggle between them. 

She is rather frightened at bis having made no attempt at 
reoonoiliation ; she is still more angry. They only meet at 
breakfast. Lady Nevil is too proud a woman to show feeling 
or temper before her servants \ she pours out her husband's 
tea and behaves to him as usual so long as they are present : 
only one difference is noticeable. She does not look at him. 
It is a peculiarity of June, who is wont to look every one 
straight in the face, that the moment she is offended with a 
person her eycs absolutely rcfuse to meet bis. 

She expects that as soon as they are alone Tom will make 
friendly overtures, but she will not be appeased until he is 
reduced to Submission, until she has punished him sufficiently 
for the wretchedness he has caused her. 

But Sir Thomas eats bis breakfast with unimpaired appe- 
tite (it takes a great deal to put a man ofif bis food), reads 
his paper, and shows much the same spirit of displeasure and 
stiff>neckedness as her ladyship. When he has finished, he 
leaves the room without a word or a look in his wife's direo- 
tion. 

June goes away to her boudoir and sits there with her feet 
on the fender-stool, staring into the fire, her eyes füll of tears, 
her heart füll of bitterness. The first day of her home- 
Coming. Instead of going all round the place with Tom, 
down to her mother's grave, round the farni-yard to receive 
the joyous greetings of the dogs, the smile and good will of 
their dependants, she is sitting here in tears, miserable, feel- 
ing as though all pleasure wcre gone out of life, as though 
she would never be happy again. Men were all the same,— 
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"wicked, deceitful, bcartless tyrants, pretending to be fair- 
spokcn and faithful for a time, bat sare to show the cloven 
foot sooner or later. Of course Tom did not care for ber, or 
he would not bare treated ber so cruelly. She did not love 
bim, sbe was not quitc sure sbe did not bäte bim. Wbat a 
weary place tbe world was 1 b«>w soon romance went out of 
it 1 How remarkably rigbt were tbose people wbo took pes- 
simist views of life, tbougb once sbe bad laugbed tbem to 
scorn 1 As for Agnes, sbe would bave liked lier to be put 
in a pillory and wbipped. 

Tbe enligbtened reader will reflect tbat tbere is notbing of 
tbe beroine about June, — tbat sbe bas very naugbty ideas on 
some subjects, and is very wayward and wilful. But, wbetber 
sbe pleases or sbocks, ber biograpber bas only one objeet in 
view, — to present ber as sbe really is, faults and all. Tbe 
old-fasbioned beroine wbo never did or thougbt anytbing 
wrong, but was füll of beautiful sentiments and always ripe for 
martyrdom, is a sbam wbiob no longer interests. Let it be 
remembered tbat tbe people wbo can be cbarming can on oc- 
casion be very mucb tbe reverse. June bad been spoiled, and 
sbe tberefore beld it for granted tbat sbe was always to bave 
everytbing ber own way, and, wben crossed, took it ratber 
badly. 

An bour later Madge came in, and found ber cousin in tbe 
same despondent attitude ; and tben June, being sorely in need 
of sympatby, laid ber bead on ber cousin's sboulder and sobbed 
as if ber beart would break. And Madge vowed to berself 
tbat it sbould go bard witb ber if sbe did not put matters 
rigbt between tbese two beloved people, and tbat, if possible, 
sbe would prevent Agnes from being a cause of dissension be- 
tween tbem in tbe future. 
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CHAPTEß XXIX. 

Chbistmas oame and went : there were guests at the Hall, 
and the festive season was spent in a fitting maoner. No 
actual recoDciliation had takeo place between Sir Thomas and 
Lady Nevil ; both had found it convenient tp let the cause of 
quarrel drop ; neither had the smallest Intention of acknowl- 
edging to having been in the wrong. Bat, like all qaarrels 
not made up and cancelled, it leffc a smothered resentnient be- 
hiDd. Jane thought Tom had behaved very badly to her, 
and Tom considered that June had acted in an ankind and 
uugenerous manner. Still, the disagreement and subsequent 
estrangement had been so unpleasant to both that they were 
equally anxious to avoid a recurrence of it. June endeavored 
to be more civil to Agnes, and Tom took less notice of her in 
his wife's presence. En reixinche, he went oftener to the 
rectory, and, when he met Agnes out of doors, was kiuder and 
more cordial to her than ever. Once her ladyship passed the 
pair in her pony-carriage. Tom was on horseback, Agnes had 
one band on the horse's neck, and was talking in a very con- 
fidential manner to his rider. Both, as June thought, looked 
confused at seeing her. She feit bitter and angry, but re- 
fraincd from making any allusion to the circumstance. It is 
a bad sign when a husband and wife who have been in the 
habit of speaking without reserve to each other begin to affect 
discreet silences. June's manner to her husband underwent 
a change; the affection and tenderness whioh had always 
characterized it were giving place to a studied but rather 
chilling politeness. Tom, though not sensitive, was aware 
of and resented the change. If she chose to be unjust, she 
must be. No husband in the world could do more for his 
wife or interfere less with her ; if she insisted on taking wrong 
and perverse notions into her head, it was her own fault, and 
he must wait until she came to her senses again. It was right 
for a husband to be indulgent to his wife, but it was not right 
for him to be an abjcct tool in her hands, and to do what he 
thought unfair and wrong just for the sake of propitiating 
her. Meantime, he devotcd himself more than ever to bis 
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boy, and got ample coDSolation in the qurscry for bis disap- 
puintment elsewbere. 

Agnes was perfectiy aware of tbe estrangement sbe bad 
caused at tbe Hall, and Madge's stingiDg sneers and sbarp 
reproacbes were by üo mcans necessary to sbow ber tbe mis- 
cbief sbe was doing. Sbe redoubled ber attentions to Tom 's 
beir ; ber manner to Tom was more angelic tban before : ber 
sweetDess increased bis admiration and respect for ber tenfold. 
Ooce, after a smart encounter witb Madge, sbe waylaid Tom 
in a quiet spot and confided ber grief to bim. Sbe told bim 
of wbat sbe bad been accused; sbe wept before bim, not 
loudly or oonvulsively, but in a saintly and composed fasbion. 
Sbe set so little störe by tbe World ; sbe was absolutely in- 
different to tbe exciting pleasures wbicb June and Madge 
loved ; sbe lived for duty. And the one joy of ber life was 
ber devotion to little Tom ; sbe Ipved bim more tban any- 
tbing in tbe world ; bis artless prattle was sweeter inusic in 
ber ears tban any otber sound, and yet sbe was reproacbcd 
and made to suffer for ber best affectiona. Would Tom teil 
her tbe piain trutb ? — ougbt sbe to give up ber one bappi- 
ness? Wby was June so prejudiced against ber? Wbat 
bad sbe done to be treated witb suspicion and unkindness ? 
If sbe were a cause of quarrel between bim and bis wife, sbe 
would ratber go away or do auytbing, bowever painful ; but 
to be misunderstood in tbis persistent manner made life un- 
bearable. 

Poor Tom was deeply moved. He was immensely indig- 
nant, besides, at tbis dear, good creature being persecuted 
for wbat was ber bigbest virtue and recommendation in bis 
eyes. He feit extremely inclined to go to ber ladysbip and 
reproaeb ber in no measured terms for ber unkindness ; but 
calmer reflection made bim feel tbat sueb a Step would dp ten 
times more barm tban good, and would set tbe rectory and 
tbe Hall by tbe ears. So he comforted Agnes to tbe best 
of bis ability, and bebaved to June witb a sbortness wbicb 
sbe at onoe took note of and comprebended. To Madge be 
assumed a manner tbat was little sbort of surly, and sbe, 
being deeply offeuded, espoused June's cause witb more 
warmtb tban tact, and occasionally talked at Tom in a way 
tbat was tbe reverse of judicious. June saw tbis, but did not 
interfere : sbe ratber liked baving ber battle fought for ber. 
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About this time Mrs. Ellesmere sent a most pressing in- 
vitatioo to her dau,s;bt6r-iD-law to spend a week or teo dajs at 
her house io London, and June accepted. She wanted a 
change ; a little ^jety would do her good, and it would be 
pleasant to go to the play and do some fthopping. And per- 
haps Tom would uiLss her and be very glad to get her back, 
and things would begin again on the old footing. All the same, 
when Sir Thomas feil in most hcartily with the Suggestion, 
her ladyship was not best pleased, and thought pettishly that 
he seemed rather glad at the idea of getting rid of her. 
Before starting, she laid the most solemn charge on Madge to 
keep her eye on Agnes and not to let her be alone with Tom 
for a moment if she could possibly prevent it. And Madge 
promised with hearty good will, and was quite sure to be as 
good as her word. 

"And now, dear child," said her ladyship at parting, 
" what am I to say to Mr. Carslake if I meet him ?" 

Madge buried her face in her oousin's Shoulder. 

** Oh, my darling Juny," she almost groaned, " if you will 
only bring him back to me, I will be your slave for the re^t 
of my life." 

So Lady Nevil promised to do her very best, — anything in 
the World short of humiliating her cousin. 

" I don't mind being humiliated," murmured Madge, dole* 
fuUy, " if you will onlt/ get him back." 

As soon as June departed, Madge began her System of 
espionage over Agnes in a most checrful and resolute spirit. 
When Agnes walked out, Madge insisted on accompanying 
her. Every morning at breakfast she would say, in the 
presence of her parenta, — 

" What time are you going up to the Hall to-day, Aggie ? 
I must See that darling, and we might as well go together." 

In vain Agnes tried to escape her sister : if they did not 
Start together, Madge was sure to turn up somewhere on the 
road : onee or twice when she had stolen out alone to meet 
Tom as if by accident, Madge had appeared and was not to 
be shaken off. 

At last Agnes was driven to bay, and taxed her sister with 
watching her. She was deathly white, and could hardly speak 
for passion : though her voice was low, there was a venom in 
it which was more suggestive than violence. 
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" Yes," Said Madge, io answer, witli perfect frankness, " I 
am watching you. I promised June I would, and I niean to. 
You shall not see Tom alone, if I can help it. Nobody eise 
would believe what you are up to, but she and I know/' 

" It is your wicked, evil ujinds/' hissed Agnes. " You 
suspect the innoccnt of tlie base tbings you are capable of 
yourselves." 

" Oh, dear, no I not at all," retorted Madge. " We are 
perfectly straightforward : we dou't pretend to be angelic or 
religious : we love to laugh and bave fun and be cheery, but 
WC could neithcr of us, June nor I, do a mean trick or stab a 
person behind bis back." 

" How dare you talk to me in that way ?'* uttered Agnes, 
gray with passion. " I shall go to papa and teil him of your 
wicked, lying accusations." 

" Do I" Said Madge, dcfiantly. " I will stick to every word 
I bave Said, and papa bas lots of common sense. I shall have 
no difficulty in bringing bim round to my way of thinking. 
Even if he does not see through you, he will be sure to say 
that, if you are the cause of any unpleasantness or estrange- 
ment between Tom and bis wife, it is your bouuden duty as a 
Christian to avoid all appearance of offence." 

Agnes feit herseif worsted, and forbore to carry out her 
threat of appealing to the rector. But, whenever she should 
have a chance of confiding in Tom the persecution to which 
she was subject, she resolved to roake the most of it. 

Meantime, June was enjoying her visit to London im- 
mensely. Confident in the skill and good will of the lieu- 
tenant she had left behind her, she banished the unpleasant 
thought of Agnes and devoted herseif entirely to the enjoy- 
mcnt of the moment. She and her mother-in-law were on the 
best and pleasantest terms. Mrs. Ellesmere liked and approved 
of her thoroughly, and had been completely won over by the 
charming deference which the rcigning lady showed her when 
she was a guest at the Hall, and the manner in which she 
was always made to feel herseif at home. Mrs. Ellesmere was 
a great admirer of good looks in both sexes, and June's beauty, 
her elegance, her refinement, the way in which she attracted 
people, were very high recommendations to her favor. She 
was proud of Lady Nevil, and her ladyship thoroughly recip- 
rocatcd her mother-in-law*a good feeling. 
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Dallas was io town, and added not a little to the pleasurc 
of the two ludies. He was alwajs a welcome guest in bis 
aunt's house, and, during Lady NeviFs stay, almost lived there. 
He took June Walking and Shopping ; he escorted her and Mrs. 
Ellesmere to the play ; if they dined at homo, he invariahly 
dined with them, giving up every other engagement on their 
uccount. 

The great charm in Dallas was that, if he had been spoiled, 
he uever gave those disagreeable evidences of it which some 
of our golden youths display. He was always cheery, his 
manner was always courteous ; he never took liberties, or 
became familiär, or indulged in the chaff which is dear to 
youth when it becomes thoroughly at home in a house. He 
had a knack of seeing what a lady wanted ; he never forgot to 
open a door, was always solicitous about the comfort of his 
fair friends, and all in a natural, unostentatious way tbat was 
the most attvactive part of his good manners. When they 
went out together, he took tremendous care of June, thought 
of everything she would be likely to want, was most anxious 
to discover her least wish. He kept her suppUed with flowers, 
he hcaped little attentions, such as all women lovc, upon her, 
he always seemed delighted to see and to be with her, as he 
really was, and of course — as Tom had once said of him — he 
looked at her as if he loved her. 

June, in return, was charmed with him and thought him 
the pleasantest Company in the world. She wöuld tliink re- 
gretf'ully sometimes what a pity it was that Tom had not those 
delightful little ways, that pertect manner. It would be much 
wiser of husbands not to give up their lover-like attentions when 
' they marry the lady of their choice. 

Mrs. Ellesmere was in the habit of taking Impromptu naps 
after dinner if no particular call was nfade upon her attention, 
and, when she lapsed into soft forgetfulness, Dallas and June 
used to retire into the shade of the back drawing-room and sit 
chatting there over the fire in order not to disturb or be dis- 
turbed by their hostess. 

At first June was wont to lead the conversation Lady Jane- 
wards; but Dallas had not so much to say now on his once- 
favorite theme. He would sigh and look thoughtfully into 
the flames, and say it was an unfortunate business, but he 
supposed it was not to be, and there was no good brooding 
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over it. The fact was that for six moDths Dallas had not seen 
the lady of bis love, and absence had exercised a cbasteniiig 
effect on bis ardor : be no longer suffered any absolute pain 
from bis bopeless passion. He asked June's ad vice and 
opinion. 

Would it be a good tbing for bim to marry ? Was he not, 
as a matter of fact, too young to be saddled witb tbe cares of 
matrimony ? If he could not muke bis income do for bim- 
seif, was be justified in dragging a girl brought up in luxury 
into poverty and discomfort? 

Wben Lady Nevil saw that sbe was not likely to burt bis 
feelings by telling bim tbe truth, sbe spoke out witb perfect 
frankness. Formerly, sbe told bim, sbe would have advo- 
cated in tbe strongest way tbe raarriage ot* two young peoplo 
wbo loved eacb other, and would have banisbed prudence and 
worldly wisdom to the winds ; but, from what little sbe had 
Seen of society, marriages whose only dower to set up house- 
keeping upon was love, were failures. It was quite different 
in the country and witb pcople wbo had no particular Status 
in society ; but — smiling — for a gay and admired young 
Guardsman it would be sheer madness. Dallas was very 
much inclined to agree witb her. He hoped he sbould never 
be in love again ; not in the way be had been witb Lady 
Jane; tbe misery of it was too great; in fact, the whole 
tbing was " not good enough." And both these handsome 
young people sigbed, and, looking at eacb other witb serious 
and meiancholy eyes, avowed their opinion that love was a 
dreadful tbing and caused more grief and anguish than joy. 
Thcn they grew more cheerful, advocated the cause of friend- 
bhip, which was wholly satisfactory and pleasant, and, recov- 
ering their spirits, chatted away in the bappiest and most con- 
fidential manner. June was some years younger than Dallas, 
but sbe affected matronly airs towards bim and treated bim 
as though she were considerably bis senior. 

June enjoyed her visit to London immensely. The only 
shadow which crossed her pleasure was a slight feeling of 
vexation against her husband. She wrote to him every day, 
and be dutifully replied, but bis letters, instead of delight- 
ing, disappointed her. Men's epistles are öden disappointing. 
Even the men wbo can say tbe most delightful and flattering 
tbings viva voce express thcm but indiffercntly, sometimes not 
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at all, 10 writiDg. And womeo are exacting about baving 
what they eall nioe letters, which beiiig interpreted means 
that they want to be told about fifty times over that tbej are 
adored and that life is lotolerablc without them. 

Tom was helpless with bis pen. Composition to bim was 
labor and sorrow; spelling an accomplisbmeot no more to be 
mastered than the piano. Some people were bom spellers, he 
was not. He never thougbt of writing a letter without Con- 
sulting June; indeed, she generally performed the whole 
Operation for him, and, as she had not lefl bebind drafbt for 
bis epistles to her, he blundered grievously over them. But 
June would have smiied with fond toleration over bis lapses 
in grammar and spoUing if bis letters bad only had the right 
ring, — if he had said be missed her and wanted her back. 
Uufortunately for her ladyship's frame of mind, he never 
binted any thing of the sort : on the oontrary, he impressed on 
her (worthy Tom 1 out of the kindness and unselfisbness of 
bis heart) that she was on no accouut whatever to hurry 
back, but to stop and enjoy bersclf. Every thing at bome was 
going on swimmingly. The rcst was always about little Tom, 
over whom he iuvariably waxcd rapturous. 

To give June her due, she was angry with herseif for feel- 
ing vexed with Tom : she knew be would not voluntarily hurt 
her for the world. But unintentional hurts are sometimes 
the bardest to bear. A blankness came over her heart after 
she had read one of these letters. She who was quite young, 
and, as her looking-gloss and men told her, fair, bad finisbed 
with the romantic and passionate side of life ; she who feit 
the need of affection as keenly, more keenly than ever, was 
to have in the long future no other food for her heart than 
such lukewarm, prosaic show of feeling as Tom bad taken 
to bestowing upon her. The possibility of caring for or of 
being cared for by any other man never so much as cntered 
her brain ; altbough she was witness of the flirtations of 
other married women, she did not put herseif in the same 
category with them. They might give reasons or excuses 
to themselves; she had none. She had married the man 
of her choice, be was good and indulgent and gave her 
everything she could wish for from a material point of view, 
it would be a crime in her to entertain any feeling but one 
of simple friendship for any other man. And, up to the 
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present moment, it was a crime to which she had not feit the 
smallest temptatioD. 

Duriog this visit she received a good deal of attention from 
Lady Dangerfield, whom she liad onlj known slightly in the 
season. Indeed, some degrce of friendship sprang up between 
them, as no woman could make herseif more agreeable when 
she chose than Ladj Dangerfield, and June was exceedingly 
amenable to kindness. 

They niet at a luncheon-party where Dallas 'was also a 
guest, and Lady Dangerfield at once proposed that they should 
do a dinner and play togethcr, and this led to other meetings 
of a similar nature. Dallas was invariably one of the party. 
H« was not a little puzzled, and confided his perplexity to his 
friend Mrs. Trevanion. 

" I can*t make that lady out," he said. " For the last six 
months she has cut me dead, and now she's everything that's 
civil and delightful. What is she up to ?" 

Mrs. Trevanion smiled. 

*^ I have my suspicions," she answered. 

" What are they ? Do teil me T* he cried, eagerly. 

Mrs. Trevanion paused and refiected. 

" Do teil me. You're sure to be right ; you always are," 
Said Dallas, coaxingly. 

" I don't know that there is any härm in my tclling you. 
When you left off your attentions to her ladyship, it was 
bccause you had fallen in love with Lady Jane." 

" Yes ?" inquiringly. " Well ?" 

" Well, now that she sees you so much in the society of 
another fair lady, she may think that by assisting to bring 
you together she is revenging herseif on Lady Jane." 

*' But," said Dallas, quickly, " it is ridiculous. It is ut- 
tcrly different al together. Lady Nevil is my cousin, she is 
the most charming lady in the world, but " 

" But of course," remarked Mrs. Trevanion, looking him 
steadily in the face, " as a man of honor and a gentleman, 
you have not the faintest idea of paying Lady Nevil anything 
more than cousinly attention." 

" Certainly not 1" exclaimed Dallas, with unusual decision. 

" But Lady Dangerfield is one of the numerous class of 
persons who judge others by themselves, and does not pause 
to inquire into shades or dcgrees of feeling." 
L ^ 21 
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" Oh, as for her " said Dallas, with a gestnre of con- 

tempt, and theo stopped short. 

** My dear boy," remarked his friend, after a slight pause, 
** it is as well sometimes to remember how otber people are 
apt to tbink and judge, — especially people wbo bave a grudge 
against ooe/* 

" Why, snrely you don't ßuppose " b^an Dallas, with 

Bome warmth. 

" No," iDterrupted Mrs. Trevanion, laugbing, and patting 
bim OD tbe arm. ** I don't suppose anytbing. And don*t 
let any ooe eise do so, eitber." 

Upoo wbich Dallas looked tbougbtful for a moment ; bat, 
as bis companion began to speak of another subject, he took 
tbe bint and feil in witb her bumor. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Last year, wben June bad such a terrible frigbt about 
little Tom, sbe bad made up her mind to forego London sea- 
soDS for tbe futnre : at all events, tbere was to be no question 
of taking a bouse. Sbe migbt spend a week or two at a 
botel, but that was all. 

Time and circumstances, bowever, bad altered her views, 
and, tbough sbe never for a moment contemplated tbe idca 
of tbe boy setting foot in the metropolis, which Tom swore 
bad all but proved fatal to bim, sbe began to see tbat it was 
only right and proper that sbe sbould take her place in the 
fashionable World and enjoy its gayeties and pleasures whilst 
sbe still had youth, healtb, and a taste for them. Her 
mother-in-law bad been tbe first to suggest tbis idea, and the 
only question was how it could be most comfortably aud 
agreeably carried out. Not a word had as yet been hinted to 
Sir Thomas, but neither lady imagined for a moment that he 
would offer any serious Opposition to their wishes, and they 
had already settled in their minds some of the details. Of 
one thing they were tolerably certain, — that Tom himself 
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would not be indüced to spend much time in London, and 
that it would devolve on Mrs. Ellesmere to be cbief ooni- 
panion and cbaperon to ber daugbter-in-law. Her own bouse 
was too small to admit of Ladj Nevil being ber guest for any 
lengtb of time, and tbe two ladies tbougbt it would be an ex- 
cellent plan if Mrs. Ellesmere were to let it and take up ber 
residence for tbe season witb June. On ber return bome, 
June was to get ber busband's consent, and Mrs. EUesnoere 
cbarged berself witb tbe task of finding a suitable bouse and 
making gencral arrangements. June meant to coax Tom to 
come up every week for a day or two, and, for ber part, sbe 
intended to spend every Friday tili Monday at bome in tbe 
Society of ber busband and son. 

It is quite improbable tbat June would ever bave dreamed 
of tbis plan unless ber motber-in-law bad proposed it and 
urged various pleas to wbicb it must be admitted sbe gave an 
unreluctant ear. 

" My dear cbild," argued Mrs. Ellesmere, " wby sbould 
you, at your age and in your position, be buried alive in tbe 
country ? You are made to sbine in society, and I think Tom 
would wisb you to do so. If not, be ougbt to. He always 
bated it bimself. I never could induce bim to stay in London 
for any time, or to do as otber men do; and indeed I must say 
be always looked, as I am sure be feit, like a fisb out of water. 
Tbe time to make one's connection in society is wben one is 
young; you take your place tben and keep it; wbereas if you 
come into it later in life, wben you bave lost most of your 
attractions, you must eitber pusb your way, wbicb is repug- 
nant to tbe feelings of any well-bred pcrson, or remain com- 
paratively outside. And, besides, wben you are young and 
pretty and fond of amusement, wby sbould you be debarred 
from tbe pleasures natural to your age? I migbt,*' added 
Mrs. Ellesmere, " bave bad a daugbter-in-law to wbom I 
should not bave feit disposed to talk in tbis way, — supposing, 
for instanoe, tbat sbe bad been inclined to be fast or fligbty ; 
but witb you, my dear cbild, it is quite a different tbing. 
You bave your own dignity and self-respect, wbicb will pre- 
vent your giving tbe world anytbins: to talk about. And 
tben, as I sball be witb you, Tom 's absence will not be very 
mucb remarked, and any one wbo sees or knows bim will 
readily understand tbat bis tastos iie cntircly in tbe country." 
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When a pereon wishes to be oonvinoed of a thing, the task 
of the penuader is always an easy ODe. Lady Nevil, there- 
foro, bei Dg most decidedly inclioed towards society and gayety, 
was not ill pleased to hear from the Itps of her husband'B 
mother that she was doing her duty in responding to her in- 
dinatioD. An argument that might have been against it — 
her having to leave Tom behind in the country — was now in 
favor of it ; for, if he were at home, she would not have the 
smallest anxiety as to the welfare of the boy. The only draw- 
back she saw, and that was a serious one, was Agnes, — Agnes 
unoontrolled at the Hall; for of course June would have 
Madge with her in London the greater part of the time, — 
dear Madge, — and she hoped earnestly to succeed in bring- 
ing back Mr. Carslake to the feet of his repentant love. 

Lady Nevil was going back home in the best of spirits. 
She was looking forward immensely io seeing Tom aod his 
heir ; she was füll of exccllent resolutions, — alniost charitably 
iuclined even to Agnes, and in excellent humor with herseif 
and every one eise. 

Dallas, of course, saw her off. There was a dreadfullj 
crestfallen look on his oomely young face. He had bought 
her every paper, — literature enough for a joumey to Scot- 
land ; he had brought with him a little cut crystal and silver 
flask, with her monogram engraved, as a parting gift ; he had 
even thought to pro?ide a rüg, in case her own should not be 
warm enough. 

"And I should have brought you some flowers,'' he said, 
" but I thought it would bore you to carry them, and, now 
you are going home, it would be like taking coals to New* 
Castle." 

June thanked him very prettily ; she was not one of the 
women who receive everything as though it were their due 
and unworthy any gracious response. 

'^ I shall miss you so awfuUy," he said, as the train was 
about to Start, holding her band and looking more than ever 
as if he loved her, unconscious or unmindful of her maid in 
the opposite corner. ^^ You'Il ask me down at Easter, won't 
you ?'* in an imploring tone. 

" Of course I will ; and mind you come 1" 

" No fear !" murmured Dallas, significantly ; and then the 
train was off, and June i'elt for a moment tliat the loss of his 
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Society and his thoughtful attentions would certainly make 
itself feit for the next few days. But theo her mind flew off 
to the Hall and her beloved ones there. 

As the train drew up to the platform, Tom's big form was 
distinctly visible, and in a moment he had kisscd her heartily 
and was helping her out, for Tom had no idea that it was in- 
discreet or vulgär to salute his wife in public, and despised 
the unemotional creed of the Vere de Veres. 

June was in the highest spirits as they drove to the Hall, 
but Tom, though evidently rejoiced to see her, was somewhat 
ill at ease, a fact which June's quick perceptions soon caused 
her to grasp. 

She appeared, however, to be unconscious of it, resolved 
that nothing should break the harmony of this meeting, and, 
having been reassured as to Tom junior 's perfect well-being, 
she forbade herseif to be uneasy. 

She had brought the boy some lovely toys, and rushed up 
to the nursery with them. Just one qualm came over her as 
she turned the handle : would Agnes be there ? No I only 
the nurse and little Tom, who uttered a yell of delight at sight 
of his lovely mother. 

Half an hour later, when she went into her boudoir, June 
found a note in Madge's handwriting lying on the table. She 
had rather expected that her cousin would be up at the Hall 
waiting to receive her. When she had read the letter, the 
liveliest emotion was dcpicted on her countenance. It was 
rather fortunate that Tom had gone off to his room to see 
a man on business. Madge*s epistle was almost iucoherent 
from indignation. Tom had grossly insulted her that morn- 
ing, — had called her a spy and a mischief-maker, and finally 
had forbidden her the house. 

June was still in her travclling-attire : it was scarcely dark. 
A moment later she was ^ her way to the rectory, leaving 
Word that one of the footmen was to come there in half an 
hour to see her home. 

She found Madge alone in what used to be the school- 
room ; the rest of the family were out. Madge, her eyes in- 
flamed with cryiog, threw herseif on her cousin's neck and 
began to sob violently. June was scarcely less moved. 

" To think," gasped Madge, " that Tom, whom I was always 
so fond of, should bchave so to me I I will never speak to him 

21* 
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agaio, never, never I And oh, Jany I I wouldo^t mind a bit 
about not going to the Hall if it wasn't for yoa. But what 
shall I do without you?'* 

" Nonsense, my dear !" replied June, superbly. " If Tom 
forbids you the house, he will have to tum me out too. We 
shall soon see about tliut. But you haven't told me yet what 
has happened." 

" You know, darling," said Madge, " I promised you faith- 
fnüy to watch Agnes and not to give her a chance of being 
alone with Tom. It was all for your sake, for if there^s one 
thing I hate it is anything mean, only that to be even with 
lier one must stoop to the same sort of tricks." 

" 1 know, dear, I know.'* And June squeezed her cousin's 
band affectionately. 

" Well, this morning she managed to steal off without my 
seeing her, but the moment I missed her I put on my hat and 
rushä off to the Hall. When I got to the drive, I saw her 
and Tom talking in a very earnest manner and Standing still 
in the middle of the road. Just before I came up, Agnes 
left him and went towards the house, and he came to meet me, 
looking very red and angry. And before I had time even to 
say, * Good-morning,* or anything, he flew at me. 

" * Look here !' he said, * I must have an end to this sort 
of thing. I'm not going to have spies set on me and tales 
fetched and carried to my wife I' 

" I didn't want to quarrel with him," continued Madge, 
with a gasp, "so I only said, although I feit in a great 
rage,— 

" * 1 don't see why any ono should be afraid of spies unless 
they are doing some thing they know to be wrong.* 

" And then he flew in a passion, and said the most dread- 
ful things, — declared that I had poisoned your mind, and that 
I was breaking my sister's heart, a<td persecuting the best and 
most angelic creature that ever drew breath, out of sheer spite 
and malice, and that, unless he took Steps in time, I should be 
the means of separating you and him, and that he forbade me 
to come up to the Hall any more, and that he would teil papa 
and mamma why he had done so." 

And, with this, Madge was seized with a fresh access of 
grief. 

June was almost stupcfied by this revelation. A chill 
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passed through her heart. She had come home so füll of 
pleasant anticipations, and here was Agnes interposing more 
seriously than ever between her and happiness. Here was 
fresh cause for estrangement between her and Tom, for never, 
never would she tamely submit to this conduct on bis pari ; 
never would she allow her fkvorite cousin to be insulted or to 
suffer for her affection and championship. 

<<0h," she uttered, with a little groan of exasperation, 
" what are we to do with that wretch?" And, at this juuc- 
ture, " that wretch" opened the door and came in. 

She gave a slight Start on seeing Lady Nevil, but, tecover- 
ing herseif, advanced smiling with outstretched band. 

June drew herseif up to her füll height and put her hands 
behind her. 

"I think," she said, with a slight Vibration in her voice, 
which betrayed her excitement, — " I think we had better un- 
derstand each other." 

*' What do yoa mean ?" asked Agnes, with an innocent 
air. 

" I mean," answered June, " that I should prefer your 
throwing off the hypocritical mask of friendship, when you 
are doing everything in your power to destroy the happiness 
of my home." 

Agnes turned very white, but still endeavored to preserve 
her smile. 

'^ You must be laboring under some mistake," she said. 

" Not in the least," returned June, her passion growing. 
She did not raise her voice, but it trembled and vibrated more 
in her excitement. " You are trying to get influence over my 
husband and to use it against me, and I am now going to put 
a stop to it once for all." 

" It is your suspicious and jealous mind, I think," returned 
Agnes, loftily, perceiving that she could not hope to propitiate 
her cousin. " Tom is my cousin, and I am very much at- 
tached to him, and, as you leave him and your dear child to 
go and enjoy yourself, it seems very little on your part to wish 
to debar him from sympathetic companionship." 

We may imagine how this speech was calculated to allay 
her ladyship*s irritation. 

<^ Oh 1" said June, in the frecEing tones she adopted when 
angered almost beyond endurance. " Little as you may think 
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it, I am going to adopt tliat course ; and, as jon have per- 
suaded Tom to forbid Mad^^e the house, I now forbid it jou." 

<* I shall not take jour forbiddiDg/' hissed Agnes, tarning 
ashen graj. 

*' Will yon not ?" aaid June, with lightning in her ejes. 
" I think you will" 

^' What shall you do ?*' sneered Agnes. <* Order the ser- 
vauts to tarn me out ?*' 

^* I think," replied Lady Nevil, ^^ that, withoat having rc- 
course to so extreme a measure, 1 shall be able to make joar 
yit»it sufficiently unpleasant should you be tempted to favor 
mo with one." 

Tears of rage stood in Agnes*s eyes. 

" Ah I" she Said, venomously, " when you have sucoeeded 
in thoroughly alienating the kindest and best husband that 
ever breathed, you will be sorry." 

*^ Perbaps/* answered June, turoing pale ; " but in any case 
I will not have your assistanoe in the work of alienation." 

Here the oombatants were silenoed by the entrance of a 
maid announcing that her ladyship's servant was waiting. 
. "Good-by, dearest Madge," cried June, embracing her 
oousin with redoubled affection. " It will soon be all right. 
I will come down again to-morrow morning." 

And she left the room without even a glance in the direo- 
tion of Agnes. 

All the way home her heart was tbrobbing and swelling 
with Indignation against Tom and Agnes. All ber affectionate 
feeling for Tom was scattered to the winds : she was deeply 
angered against him. Added to tbis, his resolute behavior on 
a previous occasion had somewhat daunted her, and she was 
uncertain as to what rcsult a very decided step on her own part 
might lead to. The first thing she wanted was to have Madge 
back at the Hall on the old footing, but she was aware that 
she had interposed a very serious difficulty in the way of such 
a result by her own bchavior to Agnes. Madge could not 
come to the liouse unless Tom invited her and expressed re- 
gret for what he had said, and when he became aware of his 
wife's Prohibition to Agnes it was not likely that he would 
be induced to hold out the olive-branch to Madge. 

She and Tom did not meet uutil the gong soundod for 
dinner. Tom was aware that his wife had been down to the 
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rectory, and feit dreadfully harassed and worried at the thought 
of the impending unpleasantness between them. For he knew^ 
enoagh of June^s temper to be quite sure she would not sub- 
mit to the events of the morning in a quiet and peaceful 
manner ; there was bound to be a storm. Why she should 
have taken this unfortunate and most unjust prejudice against 
Agnes, he could not conceive ; bat he was sare that by 
yielding to it he would be committing a very unjust action, 
and, besides, he had the obstinaey habitual to good-tempered 
persons, and was not inclined to give in even to save himself 
a great deal of pain and discomfort. He was devoted to bis 
wife; he had been delighted at the thought of seeing her 
pretty face opposite him again at dinner, and here was every- 
thing spoiled by this confounded mischief-making little hussy 
Madge, coupled with June's own wrong-headedness. He was 
not in the least deceived by her ladyship's affable conversation 
during dinner \ that was for the benefit of the servants ; he 
knew so well that little Company manner and what it portended 
when employed to him. 8he informed him of bis mother's 
health, of the people she had seen, the places of amusement 
she had visited ; she kept up a flow of conversation ; but 
something in her eye said " by and by," and Tom feit ill at 
ease and miserable. 

When, finally, they were left alone, there was a pause of at" 
Icast a minute. It was Coming now, and Tom knew that no 
human power could avert it. 

" I have Seen Madge," said her ladyship, looking over at 
Sir Thomas, and her beautiful eyes, in which he had seen so 
many moods expressed, were lighted by an ominous flash. 

Tom met her glance rather sadly, but was obliged to turn 
away from it and concen träte his attention on a walnut and 
the nut-crackers, with which he sought to occupy himself. 

'^ And she teils me," pursued June, *^ that you have forbid- 
den her the house." 

Tom gave his walnut a sudden crack which reduced it to a 
jelly, and, throwing it aside, he took another. 

" She forced me to it," he said, slowly. " Her behavior 
has been scandalous : no one could put up with it." 

" Keally 1" uttered June, a little red spot Coming into eithcr 
cheek and her eyes growing brighter. " How ?" 

" How ?" Here Sir Thomas raised his voice a little. " By 
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always dodging and Bpying aboat in the most improper and 
impertineDt maDner." 

^* Ifl there any reason/' asked June, her voice growing colder 
as her temper waxed warmer, ** why she should not come up 
here?" 

*^ Not the least reaaon," answered Tom, warmly, '< if she 
came up in a straightforward manner and with some business 
to come about ; but, when it was only to dog her sister's foot- 
Bteps and play the Bpy, I think it was high time for her to be 
told that she'd got the wrong person to deal with." 

*' Oh I" uttered June. <* And if she came by my wish ?" 

'* Well, thcn," said Tom, looking up and meeting her eyes 
with a steadiness equal to her own, ^* the sooner we come to 
an nnderstanding the better. Perhaps you will teil me what 
you Buspect me of, and why you think it necessary to set a 
spy upou me ? God knows you muät havd changed, or there 
must be something very wrong with your own mind, before 
you can have come to stoop to such a thing." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

JüN£*s coolness forsook her. She could hold her own per- 
fectly with a person to whom she was indifferent ; but the 
moment her affections were concemed she had to lay down 
her weapons, for, when tears will force their way to blaziog 
eyes, they of necessity qucnch the flame. And June, when 
she quarrelied with any one she loved, was bound to cry, 
whether she would or not. Her tears might be tears of anger, 
but they were tears all the same, the sure and infallible sign 
of weakness. Tears are like the blood which gushes from a 
wound in mortal combat and encourages the adversary. 

" I do nq^ suspect you of anything, she said, with a quiver 
in her voice, ^* but I know that hateful woman has got some 
drcadful influence over you, and is always plotting to cause 
unhappiness between us. Here I have been away and was 
Coming back happy and delighted to see you, and I am made 
wrctched the instant I set foot in the house, and all through 
her r 
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« No, HO " Said Tom. " Be juat. Pat the saddle on the 
right horse. All through Madge. If she hadn*t come sneak- 
ing and spying up here this morning she wouldu't have got 
my back up and made me say what I did, and which she most 
richly deserved. As for the other poor girl, no one was ever 
more mistaken in this world than you are about her. Why, 
she speaks of you in the kindest way." 

Here her ladyship's tears suddenly dried np, and the fire 
flaflhed unimpaired again from her eyes. 

" Thank you/' she said : ^* I do not wish to know what she 
is good enough to say about me. I consider it excessively 
impertinent that she should presume to speak of me to you at 
all." 

Tom sighed. He had a great opinion of his wife's clever- 
ness, but he was foroed to admit to himself that she was not 
always rational. He was, to teil the truth, not half so oon- 
scious of this deficiency on her part as she was herseif. When 
a naturally sensible and just woman behaves with apparent 
injnstice and irrationalness, she is pretty sure to be acutely 
aware of it, though the oonsciousness may not affect her con- 
duct for the time being. 

^* However," proceeded her ladyship, with growing excite- 
nient, ^^ we are quits. I have seen Agnes and told her what I 
think of her, and, if Madge is not to come here, ueither shall 
she." 

A flush of displeasure crossed Tom's face. 

" And," proceeded June, working herseif up more and more, 
and tears again rushing to her eyes, " now you have deprived 
me of my ordy friend here, and the only person I have to 
amuse me, I hope you will be happy." 

At this last stab, given merely in naughtiness of temper, 
Tom rose, mightily grieved and wrathful. He never said any- 
thing he did not mean merely for the momentary pleasure of 
wounding, but, on the other band, he rarely oould be brought 
to retract anything he had once said. 

June was capablo of going on her knees and eating her own 
words five minutes after she had uttered them, as is the way 
very frequently with high-spirited and passionate people ; but 
that was a way Tom did not understand. To stab and then 
to use the tenderest solicitude in binding up the wound was 
not a practice which commended itself to his reason. 
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<' TheD,'* he eidd, << if thtt ü the caae, Ood help yonr hus- 
band and ohUd 1** 

And, with that, he strode from the room, leaying Jaue with 
a BickeniDfc senae of general misery. 

She locked herseif in her boudoir and went throngh a dismal 
review of the past. Was thia the same Tom who had oDoe 
been her most humble and abject slave, in whose ejcs she coald 
do no wron<c? who was readj to serve for her as Jacob had 
aerved for Rachel? A few years of marriage had changed 
him into a high-handed tyrant, and Agnes, the woman to whom 
he had formerly been utterly indifferent, had now more infla- 
enee over him than shel And then the dreadful qaestion 
forced itself upon her. What was to be the end of it? Was 
this deadly breach to grow wider and wider untU all the happy 
past was slowly swallowed np in it, and, instead of devoted 
husband and wife, there only remained an estranged man and 
woman standing on either side the gulf with cold, indifferent 
eyes? Then June thought of the pleasant time she had spent 
lately, and of all the little gracious cares and attentions of 
wbich she had been the object. Dallas, with his winning man- 
ners, the soft expression of his eyes, came before her, and she 
wondered if he would grow rough and angry with a woman, 
or careless and indifferent, if that woman happened to be his 
wife. 

June was possessed of a lively Imagination ; she rehearsed 
to hersei f the probable comments in the servants* hall over 
her red eyes, her sitting in one room and Tom in another 
when they ought naturally to be engrossed in eaeh other*s 
Society after their Separation. 

June had some sound good sense when it was not obscured 
by temper, as the sky is blue though the clouds hide its eolor. 
And presently she told herseif that this State of things must 
be stopped, and stopped at once. She knew that the first 
overture would not come from her husband. He was not 
given to saying he was sorry, because he always considered 
himself in the right, and incapable of being unjust, as he un- 
derstood injustice. June still hated Agnes, still feit indignant 
with Tom, but beyond all that she feit the absolute necessity 
for peace and happiness in her home. Strife would break her 
heart, — would wear her out. 

So, suddenly she rose, softly unlocked the door, and fied 
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down-stairs to Tom's room. He was sitting staring gloomily 
in the fire, absorbed, no doubt, in refleotions as miserable as 
those in which she had been indalgiDg up-stairs, but he bad a 
refuge and resource which she had not, — bis pipe. 

Jane had not come to argue, to fight the quarrel over again, 
and possibly to make a worse ending than before ; she had 
brought a flag of truce, and lefl all explanations for a fnturc 
time. She sat herseif down on bis knce, took the pipe from 
bis mouth, put her prettj arms round bis neck and her red 
ups to bis, and said, with a faltering voiee, — 

" My darling, don*t let us have any more misundcrstand- 
ingsl" . 

And, with that, Tom clasped her passionately to bis heart, 
and a sob rose in bis throat, and for the moment they forgot 
everything but that they loved each other. 

When June paid her promised visit to Madge next day, she 
feit rather perturbed and uncomfortable in her mind. Madge 
would of course expect to bear that she had vanquished Tom 
in Single combat, and had come to take her back in triumph 
to the Hall, from which yesterday she had been so ignomini- 
ously tumed away. But June was painfully conscious that it 
was she who had been vanquished, for, fearful of any rupture 
of their new-bom harmony, she had not mentioned the name 
of either cousin to Tom. She knew instinctively that he 
would not give in : if he made any amende to Madge, it would 
only be on condition of bis wife doing the samc to Agnes. 

Her ladyship, therefore, was forced to answer Madge's eager 
cross-questioning somewhat lamely and baltingly, and gradually 
there came into that shrewd young lady's face an expression 
of profound disappointment. 

*^ Then," she said, in a mortified tone, ^' you did not take 
my part, and you have not been even with Tom I" 

" My dear child," replied June, desperately, " if you are 
married to a man, it is impossible to live in a State of strife 
and quarrelling with him^ unless you want to break your own 
heart. Wbat is to be gained by my being on bad terms with 
Tom?" 

" Well," replied Madge, " I don't understand it. I should 
have thought you, who are fifly times cleverer and have fifly 
times more spirit than Tom, would have turned bim round 
your finger. Wby, any child could do it." 

22 
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** Yes," attered June, with a little groan, — " anybodj but 
bis wife." 

'^ Agoes mast bave got round bim pretty well," remarked 
Madge. '^ Well, if you are going to give in like tbat, I don't 
know wbat's to beoome of you. Ouce Tom sees he's master, 
there will be no bolding bim, and he'Ii become a perfect 
tyrant I wbb to goodnees I bad never bdped bim to marry 
you." 

June smiled. She did not take quite sucb a dismal view 
of things berself. Tom bad been 8o fond, so eager to make 
up for their qnarrel the nigbt befure, — sbe migbt buve asked 
auything of him, except to apologize to Madge. 

"*' It will come rigbt in time/' she said, äootbingly. 

" And in tbe mean time I cannot go up to the Hall/' 
pouted Madge. ** And I bad been looking forward so tre- 
mendously to your comiug back. I think it's ratber mean of 
you to throw me over for Tom. If you bad been firm, he 
u^ist bave given in. Nonsense ! Don't teil me I You not a 
match for Tom, indeed 1*' 

" I cannot go on quarrelling," replied June. ^' It makes me 
utterly wretched. I believe I sbould give in to anytbing in 
time, ratber than be on bad terms with a person I am fond of." 

^* It seems to me, my dear,*' observed Madge, sententiously, 
" tbat you are preparing a nice rod for your own back." 

Two days passed, and, tbough Sir Thomas and Lady Nevil 
were apparently on the best of terms, neitber was really at 
case. June missed Madge and wanted to bave her back at 
the Hall, but was afraid to broach the subject, and Tom knew 
tbat she missed her cousin, and feit vexed about the misun- 
derstauding, but was convinced tbat be would be doing wrong 
to Agnes and conniving at an iiijastice if Madge returned to 
her old relations at the house whilst Agnes was lefl out in 
the oold. 

On the third day, June, feeling the hopelessness of the 
Situation, said, in a matter-of-fact voice, at luncbeon, in the 
presence of the servants, — 

^< Shall we ask them all at the rectory to come up and dine 
to-morrow ?" 

And Tom rcsponded most heartily, and with an enormous 
sense of relief,— 

** Ay, my dear, do." 
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Her ladyship was the more disposed to make tbe concession 
in that her husbaDd had met her wishes about taking a house 
in London in the kindest manner. That he did not like the 
idea wa3 evident, but, so far from combating the proposal, he 
had given in to it at once, and agreed that his mother should 
take a house and make all necessary preparations. He would 
not give an j pi^omise about going up much himself, but if June 
Game down every week he and the boy would manage to get 
along for the rest of the time. 

Neither feit it to be a very satisfactory arrangement. Tom 
kept saying to himself that his wife was young and handsome 
and it was natural she should like to be amused ; of course 
the country was duU for a woman, but yet — but yet — it 
seemed to him that a woman's place, if she was the right 
sort of woman, as June undoubtedly was, was at home with 
her husband and child. 

And June feit that a London season away from her own 
immediate belongings did not present any very brilliant 
promise of pleasure ; she would be rather in a false position 
without Tom. But, if she gave up going to London in the 
season, she must, as her mother-in-law urged, give up society 
altogether. And there was Madge, whose heart was set on 
going, and whose future depended on her meeting Mr. Cars- 
lake again. 

So, as Tom had shown himself ready to fall in with her 
views, she must be ready on her part to make a concession, 
thoi^h it was the very hardest she could be called upon to 
make, — to invite Agnes after forbidding her the house. 
During her absence in London, Agnes would again have it all 
her own way, and heaven knew how much more influence 
she would get over Tom in his wife's absence. This thought 
alone was enough to take nearly all the pleasure out of her 
contemplated stay in town. Lady Nevil wrote an affectionate 
note to Mrs. Bryan asking them all to dine the following 
evening. She thought it not improbable that her cousins 
would refbse to come. But both had reasons for not wishing 
the estrangement from the Hall to be prolonged, and were, 
besides, anxious that their parents should be kept in igno- 
rance of the unpleasantness which had occurred. They, how- 
ever, contributed to make the evening a thoroughly unpleasant 
oue for their host and hostess. Madge met Tom in the most 
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supercilions manncr, soaroelj deigniDg to give him Iier finger- 
tips, aod behayed afterwards as though he did not ezist; 
Deither speaking Dor looking hia way all the evening, bot de- 
Yoting herseif to June. -Agnes, od the contrarj, redoubled 
her attentions to Tom, and hang on his every word with a 
pertinaoious affection wfaich nearly maddened Jane. Frc- 
queDtly, too, Agnes would smile at her with au expression of 
niingled sweetneas and triamph which her ladyship ander- 
stood only too well. 

June feit that this State of things could not go on forever ; 
her happiness, good feeling, and temper were being undennined 
by her saintly oousin. If the worst came to the worst, she 
would have to appeal to her uncle and aunt. But what coald 
they do, short of banbhing Agnes from home ? — a step they 
were scarocly likely to see the necessity for. June had frantic 
ideas of persuading Tom to give up the Hall and go to live 
at their place in the North, bat this had always been home to 
him and was in his eyes the dearest spot on earth. 

The weeks passed. Easter was at band, and June looked 
joyfully forward to having visitors in the house, Dallas among 
them. She feit his cheery face and voice would bring light 
and life to the Hall, which certainly was not very lively just 
at present. Madge came up sometimes, but avoided Tom as 
much as possible, or, when she met him, treated him with ill- 
concealed hostility. Agnes came too, and invariably set every 
nerve in June*s body tingling with irritation. And things 
were not quite the same between her and Tom as formerly : 
she missed, or fancied she missed, the old heartiness of affec- 
tion ; she was conscious that there was a growing coldness in 
herseif to him, and every time she saw Agnes the remem- 
brance rankled in her that she had been worsted in her trial 
of strength with that young lady, and that it was Tom*s iault 
that she had been humiliated. 

So she looked forward to her visitors' advent with a keen 
sense of Coming relief. 

A day or two before their expected advent, June had letters 
from two of the guests bidden, regretting that they were 
obliged to put off their visit, one from illness, the other on 
account of the death of a near relation. But her mother-in- 
law and Dallas were Coming, and those were the pair by whose 
Company she set the most störe. She had invited Mr. Cars- 
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lake, but was not surprised that he excased bimself. Madge 
was desperately mortified and disappointcd. 

" What shali I do ?" she said, disconsolately. " I must try 
to get up a flirtatioQ with La-di-da. Yoa don't want him, I 
suppose, do you, Juny ?'* 

*^ I don't want to flirt with him/' laughed Judo, '^ but I shall 
want to talk to him : so I cannot have you monopollzing him 
altogether." 

"I wonder," remarked Madge, reflectively, "whether it 
would be a good thing for you to flirt with him, just to make 
Tom a little, a very little bit jealous." 

" Tom would never be jealous," answered June, lightly. 

" What business has he to feel so sure ?" said Madge, rather 
indignantly. " He is not so very particularly attractive or 
fascinating himself.'* 

For Tom was still deep in her black books. 

'* I think," replied Juue, ^* that he is sure of me more than 
of himself." 

" Oh, well, I am sure of you too. I only meant you to 
make believe a little." 

June pondered over her cousin's remark. Would it be a 
good thing to let Tom feel that he ought to set a little more 
Store by her, — to let it dawn upon him that she might be at- 
tractive in the eyes of other men ? But her good feeling at 
once negatived the idea. If he had unbounded confidence in 
her, that was the very greatest and best reason she could have 
for never letting him suspect that it was possible to have mis- 
placed it. And did she not love him with all her heart ? she 
had no temptation to flirt with any other man. If only he had 
not so entirely dropped the lover-like ways of old I 

And her ladyship sighed heavily. It was so plcasant to be 
roade love to : when one was young, one feit the want of it. 
Bat you cannot give a man a hint to make love to you, — even 
your own husband. To be worth anything it must be spon- 
taneous. 



22* 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Mr8. Ellesmere and Dallas arrived together just at tlie 
propitions moment, — that is to say, three-quarters of an honr 
before dinner, in time to exchange greetings, to have five 
minutes* chat, and then to go off and dress for dinner. 

When June had attended her mother-in-law to her room, 
which was the aome of comfort and eleganoe, warmed by the 
brightest of wood fires and adorned by choice flowers, she 
returned to the morning room, wbere Dallas was evideDtly 
waiting for her. He eame forward eagerly, took both her 
hands, and, looking at her with the most cordial admiration 
and affection, said, — 

<< How glad I am to see you again !'* 

'< And I am delighted to see you," she returned, with equal 
cordiality, feeling that a dclightful element of cheerfulness 
and pleasure had been suddenly infused into the Hall. *^ But 
I have been disappointed of a charming young lady whom I 
invited on purpose for you.'* 

" Thank Qod !" returned Dallas, devoutly. " I don't like 
more than one charming lady at a time." 

" I hope you won't be bored," said his hostess. 

" What do you think ?" he asked, gayly, and, if one might 
judge from his countenance, it was evident that he did not 
anticipate such a fate. 

The dinner was of the merriest. June was in the highest 
spirits, — Dallas the same, — Mrs. Ellesmere in her very best 
mood. The dinner was perfection, and conversation never 
flagged for a moment. 

Tom's perceptions were not particularly quick, but they 
must have been slow indeed had he not observed the trans- 
formation in his wife. She had been so quiet lately, and 
dinner had been rather a solemn Performance, not enlivened 
by any very brilliant conversation. But to-night her lady- 
ship's charming face was dimpled by smiles, her eyes were 
füll of light. He supposed she wore a different sort of gown, 
for she looked, somehow, even prettier and more elegant than 
usual. Dallas had the old manner which Tom had been wont . 
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half to admire, balf to be amused at. His mother was a 
gbod talker, and the three seemed to bave topics of interest 
and amusement which were Grcek to Tom. The talk was 
chiefly of people, mutual friends, and it was evident that they 
found it immensely engrossing and absorbing, and all took 
equal plcasure in it. 

A consciousness spread over Tom that, after all, he was but 
a dull dog himself, and poor Company for a brilliaut young 
woman like June. No doubt her place was in society : how 
perfeetly she and Dallas got on, and his mother too I It was 
ccrtainly pleasant to look at and to listen to them ; and how 
they seemed to eujoy it ! Tom was too good-hearted and un- 
selfish to be jealous or vexed at their pleasure, but it gave 
him a little touch of something that was not quite happiness to 
See that June could be so changed and bright from the mere 
presence of another man. But no doubt, he thought, as he 
looked at his cousin's good-looking face, radiant with smiles, 
and listened to his pleasant voice, that had an equally flatter- 
ing and caressing accent when speaking to both kdies, — no 
doubt he was the sort of chap to please women. 

Tom was no kill-joy ; he put on his most cheerful manner, 
and endeavored to take part in the conversation, which he, 
however, feit would have flowed just as well and perhaps bet- 
ter without him. He was glad, he said in his honest heart, 
to see June so happy. Poor little girl ! she had had but a 
dull time of it lately. No wonder she liked Company and 
gayety, when it made her so bright and füll of spirits. 

When the ladies retircd, Sir Thomas furnishcd Dallas with 
a big cigar and some irrcproachablc claret, and his cousin 
talked to him in a cheery vein on a subject they had in com- 
mon, — ^sport. But, excellent as his cigar was, Dallas did not 
stop to finish it, and threw it away three parts smoked, which 
Tom took as a hint that he was anxious to return to the soci- 
ety of the ladies. So he betook himself to his den, saying he 
had a letter to write, and Dallas went oif to the morning-room, 
which was always used when the party was small. Mrs. Elles- 
mere was dozing (every woman of a certain age should culti- 
vate a talent for going to sleep afler dinner, — it makes her 
such a delightful third), and onlyjust opened her eyes to 
smile at her nephew, then relapsed into gentle slumber. 

Dallas drew a low chair close to June's. 
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" Well," aho said, softly, not to disturb her mother-in-law, 
" and how is Lady Jane ?" 

Dallas*8 face, which ap to this moment had wem a radiant 
ezpreasion, grow grave at once. 

** I snppose you haven*t heard ?" he replied, interrogatWely. 
And he heaved a sigh deep and long. 

" No," said June, looking intereated and anxious at once. 
'' I have heard nothing.*' 

** She is going to be married," uttered Dallas, looking away 
into the fire and drawing one of bis tbick gold rings np aud 
down bis fiuger in a somewhat agitated manner. 

June*s face assumed a troubled and clouded expression. 

" Uh," sbe said, softly, " I am so sorry for you." 

" I knew you would be," he answered, stretching out bis 
band and giviug a little squeezc 'to her sympathetic fingers. 
'* It bas been an awful wrench." 

*^ Hut whom is she going to marry ?" asked June. 

'' Some cad with u lot of money. A cotton-spinner's son. 
I reniember the brüte at Eton." 

" How oould sbe ?'* uttered June, looking at the well-bred 
face beside her and drawing a hideons picture in her lively 
Imagination of bis rival. 

" Oh, anytbing for money in these days, I suppose," re- 
marked Dallas, witb, for him, quite unwonted bittemess. 
'* But I did tbiuk," bis under-lip quivering, " that she would 
have stuck to me, afier all her promises.'' 

" Perbaps it was her mother's doing," snggested June. 
" Lady Sweetbrier is a very worldly woman. Did Lady Jane 
write and teil you ?'' sbe atiked, afler a moment's pause. 

'^ No. But her brother is an awfully good little chap, and 
he wrote to me, so that I might not hear it suddenly or see it 
first in tbe papers." 

" I am so sorry,'' murmured June again. 

" Well," Said Dallas, witb a short laugb that was not par- 
ticularly mirtbful, *^ now I have done with marrying. This 
has given me rather a sickener." 

" I do not wonder," replied June. " But," looking at him 
with extreme earnestuess, and speaking in quite a solemn 
voice, " do you really tbink you are fit to marry ? even if 
everything in the way of money were smooth ? Do you fed 
tbat you could really rcmaiu trae to one woman ?" 
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^^ I could bave done to ber/* he answered, with such an 
honest and sincere look in his blae eyes that it almost carried 
conviction to June's somewhat sceptical breast. 

" Don't let US talk any more about her, if you don*t mind," 
Said Dallas. " I can*t bear to think of it just yet." So her 
ladyship changed the subject, and five minutes later he was 
talking and laughing in an apparently heart-whole manner. 
Presently Tom came in, and his mother woke up and suggested 
whist. 

The table was set; June paired with Dallas, and they 
played not quite according to the strict rules of the game. 
When Mrs. Ellesmere chid them smilingly for talking, they 
exchanged much laughing conversation with their eyes. Sir 
Thomas derived a certain amount of benefit from his lady's 
increased cheerfulness : she was most charming and aifectionate 
in her manner to him, and if she was mightily pleased, as no 
doubt she was, with his cousin's Company, there was nothing 
on her part that could be construed into the smallest pretence 
of flirtation. 

Tom was kind and cordial all round, and seemed glad that 
every one should be pleased, and Dallas said to himself that 
his Cousin was a real good sort and quite deserved his won- 
derful good fortune in having such a charming wife. 

The two following days there were more guests at the Hall, 
for June took the opportunity of Mrs. Ellesmere*s visit to 
give dinners to their county neighbors, and some who came 
from a distance stayed in the house. Dallas was invaluable 
in helping to entertain them, and Madge brought her Services 
from the rectory. 

But Dallas confided to his hostess that he was perfectly 
delighted when they were all gone, and expressed a hope, 
couched in deferential though emphatic terms, that she would 
never consider it necessary to ask any one there for his benefit, 
as it only prevented his enjoying the society of the lady from 
whose presence he derived the most pleasure. 

It was now the fourth day after his arrival. The omnibus 
had departed with the last batch of guests : the morning was 
wet, and they were wondering how they should amuse them- 
selves, when her ladyship had a happy inspiration. Battle- 
dore and shuttle-cock. These were found after a search : the 
battledores were dried by the hall fire, the shuttle-cocks had 
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their feathcrs rearranged, and Dallas and June began their 
game. Now, to thoronghly experienced plajers, there is not 
Yery mnch excitement in a game of battledore ; the plajers 
stand still in the same place and the shuttle-cock takes its 
flight r^ularly and unbrokenly between them ; bnt to begin- 
ners it involvcs a great deal of rushing and tearing abont, 
violent dashes forward and backward, and is provocatire of a 
great amount of laughter. At the moment when the game 
was at its height, and peals of mirth were issuing from the 
lips of Dallas and Jane, Agnes, arrayed in her water-proof, 
arrived at the hall door, and the same instant Tom happened 
to issue from bis den, and proceeded to let her in. 

*' Is that June's voice ?" she asked, putting on the most 
sarprised and shocked expression her puritanical face was 
capable of. " What m she doing ?" 

** She and Dal are playing battledore," answered Tom, and 
then, for the first time^ the idea occurred to him, or rather was 
foroed upon bim by Agnes's face, that their mirth was rather 
exuberant. 

" Oh 1" she attered, putting a volume of expression into the 
Word. 

June had just sunk, breathless from laughing and running, 
into a chair, and Dallas leaned against the wall in much the 
same condition. Both their faces were becomin^y flushed 
irom excitement and exercise, and, to unjaundiced eyes, they 
would have seemed the picturc of two handsome, happy, and 
innocently-amused young people. But not to the envious 
eyes of Agnes, and she allowed them to express to June how 
very much scandalized she was by such levity. In a moment 
June read her oousin's face, and a thrill of anger and defiance 
shot through her breast, which the previous moment had been 
a harbor of peace and happiness. 

" How do you do ?'* she said, nodding, and making her 
battledore an excuse for not shaking hands. ^^ I am quite 
exhausted. Would you like to have a turn with Tom ?" 

" No, thank you," replied Agnes, frigidly. " I did not know 
it was a game grown-up people playcd." 

" Did you not ?" said June, lightly. " Ah, that oomes of 
living in the country. One sees and knows so little." 

"Perhaps one is the better for that," returned Agnes, in 
her most schoolmistress-like manner. 
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" I doubt it," retorted June. " Now, Dal, I have recovered 
my breath. Shall we go on ?** 

It was the first time she had ever called him by bis Cbris- 
tian name, and sbe would not have done it now but tbat Agnes 
had inspired her with a furioos desire to do something that 
would give her cousin cause to be shocked. 

" May I go and see darling boy ?'* said Agnes tö Tom, with 
a glance of deepest comuiiseration, and he replied cheerily 
tbat he would go with her. 

The game no longer had any charm for June ; she feit as 
though the serpent had entered paradise, and, after five min- 
utes, she declared she was tired. 

" I must go and write some letters/' she said, and Dallas 
pleaded that he might be allowed to occupy himself in the 
same way in her Company. So they betook themselves to her 
ladyship's boudoir, where she supplied him with the requisite 
materials, and then sat down to her writing-table. But their 
letters made very little progress, owing to their gregarious dis- 
positions, and the innumerable interesting subjects of discourse 
that would orop up. 

When the gong sounded for lunch and they adjourned to 
the dining-room, Agnes was there, having accepted Tom's 
invitation to remain. 

June had the greatest difficulty in compelling herseif to 
speak to her cousin, and there is no doubt that the tempera- 
ture of her manner went down about fifty degrees every time 
she addressed her. 

Tom, who never saw through Agnes's efforts to annoy June, 
but believed her to be genuinely hurt and shocked whenever 
she looked or seemed so, was indignant with bis wife for what 
he considered her ungenerons and unkind behavior, and re- 
sponded with evident coldness to an aifectionate remark which 
she made him across the table at luncheon. This incensed 
her, and from that moment she devoted herseif to Dallas and 
Mrs. EUesmere and lefl the other pair to themselves. 

For the first time there was a faint tinge of coquetry in her 
manner to the young Guardsman ; she burned to give Agnes 
a raison cCitre for her looks of disapproval, and she was almost 
EDgry enough with Tom to feel inclined to punish him slightly 
as well. At the same time, she had a disagreeable conscions- 
ness that she was in reality playing into her cousin's hands. 
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Tom did not at all like the way in which his wife was be- 
having ; be was not jealous, bat be feit acutely tbat sbe was 
gtving tbe maidenly and virtuous Agnes cause for regret and 
diaapprobation, and be tbougbt it an unamiable trait in any 
one's cbaracter to give intentional offence. 

It was still raining aller lancb, bat June declared sbe could 
not and would not remain in-doors, bat must go for a walk, 
and Dallas eagerly seconded tbe proposal. Mrs. Ellesmere 
Said sbe was afraid to venture out, and would stay at bome 
and write letters : so tbe pair sallied fortb alone. 

" We will go down and call for Madge : sbe will be deligbted 
to go witb US," June said. 

** Don't you tbink two is better Company tban tbree ?" sng- 
gested Dallaa, bat ber lady^bip laugbed, and declared tbey 
would exbaust all tbeir conversation if tbey did not occasion- 
ally introduce a new dement. And, besides, it would be a 
cbarity to Madge. 

So Madge was fetcbed, and tbe tbree bad a most enjoyable 
walk and were all in tbe bigbest spirits. 

" I can bardly believe in tbose two being sisters," remarked 
Dallas, wben tbey bad lefl Madge at bome again. 

" It is surprising," returned June. " I am glad," witb 
energy, " tbat you do not like Agnes. Sometimes I am afraid 
it is wrong of me to be so prejudiced against ber, and it does 
me good to bear some one eise ecbo my sentiments.'' 

^^ It is very seldom I downrigbt dislike a lady," said Dallas ; 
" but, upon my soul, I don't believe if tbere wasn't anotber 
in tbe world I could take to tbis one." 

" Perbaps it would be safer to say, as 1 read of a girl say- 
ing to a man," laugbed June, " ' I don't say I wouldn*t bave 
you if tbere wasn't anotber man in tbe world, but, wbilst 
tbere i?, I won't.' " 

" Not under any circumstances 1" declared Dallas. " Sbe 
is tbe only woman tbat ever made my blood run cold." 

Agnes's star was evidently not in tbe ascendant to-day, 
for, wben Mrs. Ellesmere appeared at teatime, sbe remarked, — 

" I am afraid I am late, but Agnes stayed so long and bin- 
dered me from writing my letters. I bope it is not unkind to 
say so, but I tbink sbe is one of tbe most irritating young 
women I ever met, witb ber sanctimonious ways." 

Dallas looked at June witb a wicked sparkle in bis eyes, for 
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Tom happened to be present, and June answered in kind. If 
she had been wise, she would have held her peaoe ; but she 
could not belp rushing to the fraj, and exclaimed, — 

''^ She is odious I she throws cold water upon the most inno- 
cent amusements. Her greatest pleasure is in trjing to make 
barm out of everything, and to point the moral to her own 
virtue and superiority." 

*' A most odious trait in any one/* agreed Mrs. Ellesmere, 
who was ignorant of Agnes being a bone of contention at the 
Hall. 

A dark cloud settled upon Tom's face, and he said, in 
the obstinate tone which he only used when very much in 
earnest, — 

" She is a most exoellent good girl, and does her duty as she 
sees it. If there were more people like her, it would be a good 
thing for the world." 

Mrs. Ellesmere looked up in surprise, and June flashed 
out, — 

"I am devoutly thankful there are not." And, feeling 
herseif supported by her mother-in-law and Dallas, she added, 
most unwisely, in pretended jest that was remarkably like 
earnest, '^ It is a pity you did not discover her numerous vir- 
tuos sooner." 

" Perhaps it is," uttered Tom, who was very angry and in 
no humor for banter, and with that he went out, leaving bis 
tea unfinished. 

Mrs. Ellesmere looked more surprised than ever, angry 
tears rushed into June^s eyes, and Dallas said, rather injudi- 
ciously, — 

" Miss Agnes has one champion at all events." 

*' I had no idea Tom thought so much of her," observed 
Mrs. Ellesmere. 

" Oh," returned June, bitterly, " he thjnks everything she 
says and does right, and, in consequence, everything other 
people do and say wrong, as she intends bim to." 

" I should soon put her in her proper place," said Mrs. El- 
lesmere, lightly ; but June made no answer, and Dallas, seeing 
that she was vexed, hastencd to divert the current of bis aunt's 
thoughts. 

Dallas had come for the inside of a week, and sorely sorry 
was bis hostess to see him dcpart on the Saturday moming. 
M 23 
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It was like sanshine going out of the hottse. He came to her 
boudoir to wish her good-by and to make the graoefal little 
Speech of thanks for hospitality which he never omitted at 
partiDg from a hostess, and which, on this occasion, was thör- 
oughly sincere and heart-felt. 

*^ I am 80 dreadfaliy aorry to go," he said, " bat yon will 
80on be ooming up now, aod then we will have a real good 
time. I shall count the days tili yoa come. And," langhing, 
" we shall not have Miss Agnes to spoil sport" 

A slight pang shot through June's heart as she reflected 
how she woald be leaving that firebrand behind her. 

She went to the door to see her guest off, and retumed to 
her room with a decided sinking at her heart, knowing that 
bis bright face and voioe would make theniselves terribly 
missed. She bad a headache and slight cold ; outside it was 
a gray day, with a bitter east wind, — no temptation to go out. 
Tbe aflernoon was long and dull ; her depression increased. 
Sbe feit unwell ; after all the laughter and mirth of the week, 
a reaction set in, and, as sbe was sitting alone in the morning- 
room, a feeling of such melancholy overcame her that she sad- 
denly hurst into a fit of crying. She was sitting forward in 
her chair, with her handkerchief pressed to her eyes: the 
nature of her occupation was unmistakable. Agnes passed 
the window, and stopped for a moment to look in. As she 
reached the hall door, Tom was Coming round from the stables. 

" Oh, Tom," she said, with well-feigned anxiety, " there is 
nothing the matter with darling boy, is there ?" 

" No," he answered, startled, — " certainly not. But why ?" 

" Why, I just came round past the morning-room," re- 
tumed Agnes, innocently, ^' and I saw poor June crying so 
dreadfully that I thought — I was afraid " 

" June crying I" exclaimed Tom ; and then he paused ab- 
ruptly, as a most unpleasant thought smote bim. 

" I will look for Aunt Violet, or go into the nursery," pro- 
ceeded Agnes, unconsciously. ** I dare say June would not 
like me to disturb her just uow." 

" All right," said Tom, rather shortly, and he tumed off to 
bis own room. 

Dinner that night was a very different sort of function 
from wbat it had been of late. A gloom seemed to have 
fallen on the party. 
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^' How silent we all are !'' observed Mrs. Ellesmere, as it 
was drawing to a close, ^^ and how dreadfully I miss that dear 
boy 1 Don*t you, my dear ?" to June. 

*' Yes/' answered June, and at that moment she caught 
Tom*s eye fixed od her in a manner ehe neither quite liked 
nor understood, and was deeply mortified to find herseif 
growing crimson. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Lady Neyil had been in London three weeks : the season 
was in füll swing. She had presented Madge to her sovereign, 
and Madge was in high spirits and enjoying her gayeties im- 
mensely. June had been home once, and Sir Thomas had 
spent two nights in London, on the occasion of bis wife's giv- 
ing a dinner-party at which it was thought desirable he should 
preside as host. 

Since no one is allowed to be perfectly happy in this world, 
June and Madge had each the accompanying thorn to her 
rose. 

June, though she was spending a very pleasant time in 
London, feit it was not right that she should be in one place 
and her husband in another. Sometimes she had slight at- 
tacks of conscience. Was she right in leaving home and her 
Dearest and dearest for the sake of amusement ? In another 
mood she would say to herseif that Tom was rather selfish to 
let her go into the world without bim, — that he ought to re- 
flect that it was not right for a young woman to be deprived 
of her natural protector. His absence was undoubtedly a 
slight upon her, and would give people rcason to think that 
he did not care yery much about her. 

Then his obstlnacy on the score of his child was most pro- 
Toking. The change for a few weeks would have done him 
good. Of course, afler the fright his illness had given them 
last year, she never dreamt of surggesting hb Coming to Lon- 
don, although it had been clearly proved that his attack had 
not in the slightest way been connected with his visit to the 
metropolis. June was too sensible to attempt to beat her head 
against a wall ; and to t4ilk to her husband of bringing little 
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Tom to London would have been equivalent tb committing 
that painful and futile folly. 

Madge's impediment to perfect bliss was Mr. Carslake. Sbe 
had met him more thao once ; he had even been present at 
Lady Nevirs dinner-party and had taken her in to dinner. 
Bat bis behavior had been so perfectly friendly and so entirely 
devoid of anything lover-like that it was impossible for Madge 
to show any penitenoe for her former behavior, and she almost 
doubted whether he had ever cared for her except in a friendly 
and platonio manner. She was puzzied and hurt He was 
the only man, she feit assnred, for whom she would ever care, 
the only man she ever had cared for, and what should she do 
if he really had no intentions towards her ? 

June was most willing and anxious to help her oousin ; bat 
how was it to be done ? If Mr. Carslake had no idea of marr 
rying Madge, it would be humiliating her to hint to him that 
her affeotions were engaged ; and, having narrowly scrutinized 
bis behavior to her cousin, Lady Nevil could find no reason- 
able ground for thinking that he was in love with her. 

Dallas was constantly in Grosvenor Street, where Lady 
Nevirs party was established, and the most welcome guest in 
the World to certainly two out of the three ladies. And there 
was only one other man whom Madge preferred before him. 
Indeed, many people were under the impression that Mr. 
Brokers chief attraction in Grosvenor Street was Madge. This 
was partly the doing (indirectly) of Mrs. Trevanion. 

That lady had become extremely attached to June, of whom 
she saw a great deal. June entirely reciprocated the feeling. 
With Mrs. Trevanion, being fond of a person meant being 
thoroughly interested in bis or her welfare and well-being 
morally and physically. She understood June's character, 
which had in it the contending Clements of love of pleasure 
mixed with high principle and a streng sense of seif respect. 
She knew enough of the world to see the particular pitfalls to 
which such a nature is liable, and at a very early pcriod of 
June*s stay in London she began to be aware that she and 
Dallas would not be the safest companions for each other. 
Given rather a dull and over-confident husband, irreproachable 
and excellent though he may be, and possessing, as bis wife 
believes, her whole aifection, — remove him from the sphere 
of her every-day life, and place there instead a very handsome 
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younp; man, with the most charmiDg manners in the world 
aud the most ardent desire to please her, and Mrs. Trevanion 
decided that, though no härm might come of it, a verj severe 
strain would be put on the ladj^'s sense of rectitude and mental 
fidelity to her husband. 

There was something more to be said. Dallas was rather 
a prominent member of society ; his loves were always very 
freely canvassed, and as, wrongly or rightly, he had the repu- 
tation of being an accomplished yonng Don Juan, it was never 
very good for a lady to have her name too much associated 
with his. 

Mrs. Trevanion therefore took an early opportunity of 
giving her favorite a hiut: indeed, it was something more 
than a hint. 

" My dear boy," she said, in the voice which he was aecus- 
tomed to when she was in earnest, '* you are not to get Lady 
Nevil talked about I" 

Dallas never fenced with Mrs. Trevanion, so he only looked 
at her with rather a shy and guilty expression, as was his way 
when she attacked him, and waited for her next remark. 

" I am sure,'' she proceeded, being mollified by this beha- 
vior on his part, '^ that you do not mean the least härm, and 
I have perfect oonfidence in her, but you know what the world 
is. I can see that you are getting fond of her, and, if you 
are not careful, you will probably be desperately in love with 
her in another fortnight." 

Dallas looked rather miserable, and did not hasten to con- 
tradict his friend as she expected. 

" She is the most charming woman in the world," he said, 
with a sigh. " Why wouldn^t you let me be in love with her 
years ago, when I wanted to ?" 

" If I had," replied Mrs. Trevanion, " the chanoes are that 
you would have given up being in love with her long before 
now. My dear boy, it is not your fault, but you are the most 
faithless creature in the world." 

" That I am not 1" oried Dallas, indignantly. " Only some- 
thing always comes in and interferes." 

'* Did you not teil me this time last year that if you Hved 
to be a hundred, and no matter what happened, you could 
never care for any woman after Lady Jane ?" 

Dallas was silent, and looked rather confounded. 
23* 
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"It ifl onlj tlie sentiment to whicb you are faitbföl" 
smiled Mn. Trevanion. *'Tou suffer from chronic heart- 
liUDger. The pasaioD is always there, bat the object changes. 
Under theae ciroumstanoes, I really doD*t see, my dear, why 
you shoold not regulate your loves more judicioosly, as it 
seema to me ono woman would almost do aa well for yon as 
another." 

Dallas looked doeply mortified. 

" I did not think you could be so unkind," he said, in a 
desperately hurt voice, and Mrs. Trevanion had to spend the 
next ten minutes in smoothing bis ruffled plumes. 

" Bat now," she resumed, when he was sufficiently appeased, 
" I know you too well to think you would Hke to inj are a 
woman for whom you have a sincere regard. The world 
thinks of you as a butterfly without a shadow of morals er 
principle where women are ooncerned, but I know you very 
uuch better. If I did not, I should never have been so fond 
of you, because I oould not care for either a man or woman in 
whom I did not recognize qualitics which won my respect as 
well as my love. And when I put it frankly before you that 
in duty to your own sense of honor and uprightness, as weil 
as to Lady NeviFs welfare, you must not give the world ooca- 
sion to talk about her, I know you will see that I am right, 
and that you will behave accordingly." 

^^ But,'* Said Dallas, looking at her as if she were his ex- 
ecutioner, " do you mean to say I am not to go to the hoose 
or be Seen with her ?" 

" Most certainly I do not. What you do and say in the 
house is comparatively unimportant, as far as the world goes. 
Do not devote yourself to her in public ; try to curb those 
very expressive eyes of yours ; and, above all, do no< sit out 
with her at dances, because that is the very most imprudent 
thing any young man or woman can do. You may call at a 
lady*s house fifty times without compromising her as mach as 
by sitting out three dances running with her at a ball. Why 
not devote yourself in public to her cousin ? I suppose there 
is no fear of your entangling her affections ?" 

" Not the slightest," returned Dallas. " I shrewdly suspect 
they are engaged already." 

** I wish," said Mrs. Trevanion, rather wistfully, **that you 
would engage your own some where eise.'* 
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" My dearest friend," exclaimed Dallas, warmly, " if you 
think for one instant that I have the very faiutest, slightest 
idea of " 

" No, no, I don't," she intemipted. 

" And, besides," proceeded Dallas, " you don't know her if 
you think " 

" Yes, yes, I do : I have perfect confidence in you both ; 
but '» 

However, Mrs. Trcvanion concluded not to finish her sen- 
tence. 

Dallas took her advice, as he generally did, and endeavored 
to comport himself in as nearly as possible the same manner 
to each of the three ladies in Grosvenor Street, and when in 
public with rather more devotion to Madge and rather less to 
June, so that the world very soon began to say that it was 
really a shame for him to pay so much attention to Miss EUes- 
mere if he did not niean anything, and of oourse he did not. 
He never did. See how badly he had behaved to poor Lady 
Jane Wyldrose. 

Very rarely in his life had Dallas practised such self-con- 
trol as he was doing now. To make love to a woman who 
attracted him had always been to him a matter of course, but 
for once he feit the conditions were exceptional and to be 
treated exceptionally. June, herseif, was a very different 
woman from those with whom he had been in the habit of 
flirting : she was just as charming, — more charming, because 
he never thought of her but with the most perfect respect. 
So many womeu compel men who would fain do otherwise 
to think lightly and contemptuously of them ! What man, 
if he really likes a woman, does not desire to have a good 
opinion of her and is not disappointed and <Usültmonn4 
when he has to pronounce with a shrug that she is "just 
like the rest" ? 

June was not " just like the rest,** and did not become like 
them, although she mixed with a certain number of women 
in what is considered a fast set. But fast women are very 
much like fast men in one respect, and can suit themselves to 
their Company. If a woman is lady-like and refined, and 
does not talk coarsely, she is not likely to have her feelings 
wantonly shocked by her own sex : a woman will rather be 
anxious to make the best of herseif bcfore another who is 
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modest and rcspects heraelf. And as June was not prone to 
belle ve any ill of her acquaintances, and alwajs championed 
membere of her own sex, she was populär enough with them. 
She and Lady Dangerfield were still friendly, although the 
intimacy which had at one time promised to spring up bad 
subsided. The fact was that Lady Dangerfield had regarded 
June as a possible weapon to avenge her upon Lady Jane, 
whom she hated with a deadly hatred for having taken Dallas 
away from her ; but, now that the pair were separated by 
other circumstances, Lady Nevil was no longer in a position 
to bo her tool, and dropped into a mere ordinary acquaintanoe. 
She was outwardly civil to Mr. Broke when she met him, but 
never lost an opportunity of saying something malicions or 
spiteful about him. She cautioned people against him, and 
told every one that he talked. It was such a pity, — he was 
really such a nice boy otherwise, but of course a man who 
talked was fatal. And she induced one or two of her young 
admirers, who had perhaps reasons of their own for wishing 
to detract from him, to spread the report. 

For all that, Dallas's popularity remained unimpaired, and 
no one who knew him believed these libels for an instant. 

" If he talked," some people laughed and said, '^ it might 
have been the worse for her ladyship." 

She was only trying to take the bull by the horns when 
there was no necessity for it. 

The season advanccd, and rumors began to fly about of an 
expedition to Egypt in which the Guards were to take part. 
At first the idea was ridiculed, but gradually it came to be 
entertained more seriously, and then to be recognized as a 
fuct. Dallas's battalion was for Service, and as soon as this 
was known to the ladies in Grosvenor Street it had a most 
damping effect upon their spirits. Madge, it is true, affoctcd 
to share the enthusiasm of Dallas, and talked gayly of the 
distinotions he would earn, — the possibility of medals and 
Victoria crosses. Mrs. EUesmere was seriously depressed at 
the thought of the hardship and danger her favorite nephew 
might incur, and as for June, each time she realized it, a knot 
rose in her throat and a mist came before her eyes, and she 
feit as if life had suddenly become blank. She would look 
furtively at him as he was laughing and talking in the gayest 
of spirits, and then her vivid Imagination would see him lying 
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dead, with livid, upturned face, od a battle-field, or worn and 
wasted by fever in some wretched hospital. 

When people talked before her of the climate, the fierce 
heat, the intolerable plague of flies, the deadly disease lurk- 
ing in the putrid water, and all the ill suggestions which those 
who had do dear ones going out poured into the ears of the 
relatives and fricnds of those who had, a deadlj sickness 
crept over her, unbidden tears would rush to her eyes ; she 
began to realize for the first time that Dallas was of some im- 
portance in her life, and that his absence and death would 
inightily change the face of the world to her. Dallas dead ! 
Whenever she thought of him, it was aJways with the con- 
viction that he would not return from the expedition to which 
he looked so gayly forward. 

Late one July afternoon June and Mrs. Ellesmere lefl the 
carriage at the top of the Kuw and took chairs under the 
trees. Dallas was to join them there. Madge was spending 
the aflernoon with a friend. Mr. Carslake passed, then 
stopped, turned, and asked permission to sit down by Lady 
Nevil. Presently a friend of Mrs. Ellesmere joined her, and 
the first pair were lefb to each other. Naturally enough, the 
conversation turned on the Coming campaign, and June, who 
was always trying to get comfort on the subject, asked Mr. 
Carslake his opinion of the chances of fighting. She was 
accustomed to hear the most conflicting accounts ; it was to 
be a walk-over, — a mere military promenade ; there would be 
no fighting; the Egyptians would run like hares. 

The pessimists took a very different view. The Egyptians 
were fine fellows ; they would be fighting for their country. 
Arabi's influence was unbounded ; there were thousands of 
Bcdouins to back him up. Our troops would be harassed by 
guerilla warfare, — would be slain in ambush, — would die of 
fever and pestilence. Those whom disease spared would be 
mown down by sunstroke. The little British army of picked 
troops would melt away like wax in sunshine ; few would 
bring their disgraced arms back ; England would be humbled 
in the dust ; it was the beginning of the end. The country 
was doomed, and we had to thank Childers and Cardwell for 
it. As for Sir Garnet, he would be all very well for a small 
affair, a brush with savages, but he was not up to this work. 
Roberts was the man. 
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June Qsed to listen nntil a feeling of despair overcarae lier. 
She had an immense sense of patriotism, — the thoufrht of 
evil befalling her country was terrible to ber, — but, oh ! there 
was one thought which made national calamity and di»- 
aster doubly fearfal. She did not realize to herseif what she 
folt about Dallas or towards him, — only that it was an awfnl 
thing that he, so bright, so young, sbould be food for powder ; 
that bis valuable life was to be risked in what seemed to her 
an nnworthy and insufficient cause. What madness to send 
the Guards 1 It hardly oceurred to her that the lives of mea 
in other regiments conid be as dear to their friends as those 
of the Corps dilite, If any thing happened to the Guards, it 
would be a national calamity l But, every day, regiments go 
abroad on Service and have to face bad climates and possible 
death, and it is only looked upon as their business and what 
they are intended for. 

June tried to draw consolation from Mr. Carslake. He did 
not think it would be a very serious affair : he was not im- 
pressed with a bclief in the fighting qualities of the Egyptians ; 
a ohange of masters would make very little difiference to them ; 
they would still be oppressed under any rule. The climate 
was the worst part of it, though the Bedouins and the Nile 
might seriously impede our Operations. 

Then Mr. Garslake, not looking at Lady Nevil, but trying 
to make his voice indifferent, said, — 

" I suppose Miss Ellesmere feels Brokers going very 
much ?" 

In a moment his meaning dawned on June, and she saw 
that a golden opportunity was before her. 

" I do not think so," she answered. " Not nearly so much 
as my sunt, — and I. She only thinks of the brilliant side of 
war, and not of— of the danger." 

And June's voice faltered, and the tears forced their way to 
her eyes. 

" She will feel it more when he is gone, no doubt," said 
Mr. Carslake, tracing a pattern in the gravel with his stick. 

" I do not know," replied June. " Pcople never think 
anything is likely to happen to their friends unless it is a 
matter of vitally absorbing interest to them." 

" But I thought such was the case ?" 

** Certainly not," exciaimed Lady Nevil, with great anima-. 
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tion. << There is nothing of any sort or kind between Madge 
and Mr. Broke, except the most ordinary friendship." 

" Oh !" and Mr. Carslake looked up at her. " I was told 
that if not actaally engaged they were next door to it.*' 

Jane feit that her opportunity had oome. 

" What do not people say ?" she remarked. " Do you be- 
lieve every report you hear ?" 

" ünly when it is borne out by appearances.'* 

" You are quite mistaken," said Lady Nevil. " Madge 
has never been in love but once in her life, and then so 
seriously that I think it will quite prevent her ever caring 
much for any one eise." 

" Really !'' And Mr. Carslake looked up with some 
curiosity. 

June bethought her that this was rather a hazardous ven- 
ture ; but a great deal depended upon it, and, besides, retreat 
was possible, if necessary. 

"Madge seems flippant, and the reverse of serious, I 
know," she pursued, " but really she is capable of strong and 
deep affection. She liked some one very much last year, but 
she behaved in rather a foolish manner, and so — I am afraid — 
she has lost him. And she has never ceased regretting it.'* 

Lady Nevil looked straight in front of her as she spoke, 
and was not, thercfore, aware of the expression of her com- 
panion's face. First he looked at her, and then away from 
her : his nether lip trembled a little ; he was on the point of 
speaking, but checked himself. 

"I do not know," pursued Lady Nevil, "whether he 
really had any serious thought of her. I can hardly imagine 
that he had, or he would not have allowed himself to be put 
off so easily.'* 

" And how was he — put off— if I might venture to ask ?" 

" By her making a siily and hollow pretence of flirtation 
with Dal — with Mr. Broke. And she has never ceased re- 
gretting her foUy. Of course,*' and this time June looked 
füll at him, " this is entirely between ourselves : it is hardly 
fair for me to be talking so openly to you of'my cousin's 
affairs." 

Mr. Carslake, usually so placid, betrayed signs of agitation. 

** What you say shall be sacred. But — but — if 1 might 
ask you, what sort of man was he whom you — you fancied 
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jour oonsin liked, and what reason haye you for thinking tbat 
ehe— liked bim ?" 

*' He was a good deal older than she," answered June, a 
little smile larkio^ about tbe oorners of ber moutb, " and be 
was grave and quiet, — ^in every way a contrast to bersclf ; bat 
sbe declared tbat be was perfection, and infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to gay young buttei^ies of Mr. Broke's stamp.*' 

<* Teil me frankly," said ber companion, " are you speaking 
of me ? I sbould not venture to ask, unless '* 

" Yes, I am," replied June, witb equal frankness. 

" And — and do you really belicve sbe is not indifferent to 
me r 

" I am quite sure tbat you are tbe only man for wbom sbe 
bas evor cared seriously." 

To Mr. Garslake's infinite obagrin, Dallas came up at tbis 
moment But June feit tbat enougb bad been said, and tbat 
Madge*s future, at all events, was safe. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The bouse in Grosvenor Street bad to be given up at tbe 
end of tbe second week in July, and, indeed, wbat pretext 
could Lady Nevil bave made for prolonging ber stay in Lon- 
don ? It was time sbe rcturned to ber busband and ohild ; 
tbese Claims foroed tbemselves upon ber a tbousand times in 
tbe day, and sbe refused angrily to believe in ber own beart 
tbat sbe was not deligbted at tbe tbougbt of going back to 
bome ties and affections. Try as sbe migbt to conceai it from 
berself, tbe tbougbt of bidding a last farewell to Dallas bung 
like lead upon ber beart. Sbe would bave to look in bis face 
and bid bim good-by for tbe last time, and yet be would still 
be in London and sbe migbt still see and be witb bim. In 
vain sbe told berself tbat if bis presence or absence made so 
mucb difference to ber it was bigb time sbe was removed from 
tbe spbere of bis influence. 

A sort of oonstraint feil upon botb of tbem during tbe last 
days of June's stay in London ; by common consent tbey 
avoided being alone togetber. Dallas feit tbat be could not 
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trast himself ; he did not believe Jane had any feelin^ for him 
other than a frieodly and sisterly one, and he was afraid that 
in some rash moment hc might be tempted to betray hb pas- 
sion for her and so disgrace himself forever in her eyes. June 
had made him think dififerently of women ; he had an enormous 
belief in and respect for her ; if he were to teil her, as he had 
told many other women so glibly, that he loved her, he would 
have feit himself to be committing a sort of profanation. 
That she was fond of him in a sisterly way he was certain, 
and he was only too anxious to make her believe that bis feel- 
ing for her was of the same nature. 

" To think," he said sorrowfully to her the day before she 
left London, ^^ to think that you won*t be there to see me off 
and wish me good luck !" 

" I should like to say good-by to you at the last," retumed 
June, with a slight quiver in her voice ; ^^ but I would not for 
worlds go and see you off. I cannot think how women can go 
to funcrals or to see a fricnd starting for the wars. It is in- 
decent to cry and sob in public, and the only alternative is to 
make such an agonizing effort over yourself that you look and 
seem indifferent." 

" Should you cry if you came to see me off?" he asked, 
half laughing, yet with a certain tremor in bis voice. 

" Thai I%hwddJ' she answered, her eyes filling with tears. 

" I quite agree with you," said Mrs. Trevanion, who was 
present " Do not expect, dear boy, that I shall go and see 
you off. I shall bid you good-by at home, and then retire 
into an inner Chamber to weep." 

" By Jove I" said Dallas. " What should I do if I saw you 
two dear ladies in tears ? I should probably cry myself, and 
that wouldn*t do. I'm afraid," looking at June, " there won*t 
be time to run down to the Hall. I shall have such lots of 
things to do at the last, and we may be off at a moment's 
notice." 

" Why not oome up and stay with me the night before he 
goes?" suggested Mrs. Trevanion to June, misdoubting the 
wisdom of her proposal the moment afler it left her lips. 

" May I ? I will I" June answered, at once, with eagerness. 

"That will be something to look forward to, then," ex- 
claimed Dallas, bis face lighting up. " What an angel you 
are !" putting bis band affectionately on bis fricnd's Shoulder. 

24 
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Dallas aaw June and Madge off by the train nezt day ; he 
took cordial leave of the latter, and she wished him a gay 
iarewell, and bade him bring her back the scalps of numerous 
Kgyptians and retum covered with glory. 

** I shali see ytm again," he said to June, as the train was 
starting, keeping a long hold of her band and for once not 
attempting to prevent bis eyes from betraying to her all hc 
feit. As for June, she was deathly pale ; her ups were quiv- 
ering, there was a look almost of agony in her face. Tbe 
whistle sounded, the train moved off, their eyes were fixed in 
ono long last gaze, and then they were parted and eack feit 
that he had gone out of the other*s life. 

June leaned back in the carriage and closed her eyes. 
Madge made some gay remark, but her cousin did not answer, 
and Madge took the bint and lefl her alone. Her own pleas- 
ant thoughts were Company enough for her: the misunder- 
Standing between her and Mr. Carslake was at an end, and he 
had asked her to marry him. 

For a day or two after her return to the Hall, June made 
an immense effort to banish all thought of Dallas from her 
mind and to occupy herseif with her household gods. She 
covered her boy with caresses ; she made much of bis father, 
and he received her advanoes kindly enough. But was it only 
in her imagination, or had Tom altered, and had her influence 
over him diminished ? She tried not to let her heart draw 
contrasts, but Tom*s homeliness of manner and appearance, 
bis careless dress, the hundred nameless things that stamped 
the difference between him and the men with whom she had 
of late been thrown, most of all Dallas, forced themselves 
upon her in a most unwelcome manner. 

Afler all, the little cares and attentions of a man who mores 
in the world may mean nothing, and only indicate that he has 
been brought up in a set where outward appearance is valued, 
but they are exceedingly pleasing to all women and very much 
missed in a man who has not acquired che habit of them. 
Tom had never before seemed to bis wife so blunt of manner, 
so wanting in social graces ; she feit froissee a dozen times a 
day by something he said or did, and then her thoughts, how- 
ever involuntarily, would fly back to Dallas. He was still in 
London ; the life that was so pleasant and harmonious to all 
her ideas was still going on in the gay city, and she forgot 
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that of late ihere had been much more bitter than sweet in 
it. How duU it was here I every now and then she would 
hide herseif away in her own room and bur^t into an agony 
of tears, though she never admitted to herseif the cause of 
her being so profoundly unhappy. She longed, almost fever- 
ishly, for the time of the Guards* departure: when they were 
ODce out of the country, she thought, she would be able to 
take up the thread of her life again and forget that there had 
ever been anything to interfere with it. But she clung to the 
idea of the Visit she was to pay Mrs. Trevanion. She wrote 
and reminded that lady of it, that there might be no chance 
of her forgetting or drawing back from her invitation. She 
had not yet told Tom of her intention. She fancied there 
was a coldness and indifference in bis manner in speaking of 
Dallas. 

One day, when something was said about his going to 
Egypt, and June had been expressing anxiety about the cli- 
luate, Toni said, in a tone that jarred exceedingly upon her, — 

" Oh, hell come back all right I No fear of anything hap- 
pening to Mm r 

She flashed out, " I dare say he will never come back at 
all." And a smothered sob rose in her throat, and she turned 
hastily aside to conceal her emotion. 

But it was not lost on Tom, and indeed he had many 
thoughts which would have surprised his wife had she known 
them. We are so deeply conscious of our own feelings to- 
wards other people, and yet we so seldom stop to realize what 
they are thinking and feeling about us. 

For a long time Tom's disappointment in June had been 
gcrowing and smouldering. He too had discovered that she 
was not the ideal wife of his former dreams, and then he had 
had some one to foster his discontent and to help any ideas 
which might come into his brain. Agnes never lost an op- 
portunity of planting a sting in his heart. It is difficult to 
say what advantage she hoped to derive from making him less 
happy and satisfied with his wife and home, or why she should 
have wanted to injure June; but, with some natures, the 
dislike they feel must have its outlet in trying to barm the 
object of it. Larger natures say, " The world is wide enough 
for US both : I hate you, but I desire nothing more than to 
avoid you." That was the way that June feit towards Agnes ; 
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for, doübtiess, tbe natural antipathy between them was very 
Btrong, though bat for Tom it migbt never bave come into 
anj particttlar activitj. 

During June's absenoe, Agnes bad enjoyed many opporta- 
nities of implanting ber covert stings. Once when, appareotlj 
by accident, sbe met Tom at tbe grave of Jane's motber, she 
bad Said, sigbing, as tbey walked away, — 

" Poor darling Auntie Cläre I If sbe bad been spared, I 
fear it would bave becn a trial to ber to tbink of June caritig 
so mucb for tbe world I" 

How did sbe dare, Coming irom tbat sacred spot wbere tbe 
devoted motber slept, say one word tbat reflected on ber idol- 
ized cbild ! Tbe words rankled in Tom's breast, t As be sat 
alone in bis room tbat nigbt, tbe recollection of past days 
came across bim. He remembered what be bad thougbt of 
June years ago, — bow be bad reverenced ber, what heavenly 
ideas be bad entertained of ber capacity for wifebood and 
motberbood. If any one bad binted tbat sbe migbt become 
a fasbionable woman and leave ber own beartb for tbe bollow 
and, to bim, utterly incomprebensible joys of society, be 
would bave laugbed tbe Speaker to scom. Of course be 
forgot to make tbe reflection tbat be was living tbe very life 
be most liked and enjoyed, and tbat tbere is no particular 
virtue in leading a jog-trot country and domestic life wben it 
is tbe one tbing of all otbers in wbicb one delighta. He 
loved bome, and be could not divest bimself of tbe idea tbat 
a woman ought to prize ber bome and tbe society of bus- 
band and cbild, not only before any tbing eise, but to tbe 
ezclusion of everything eise. 

Tom was, as we know, of anything but a jealous disposition ; 
yet bis wife's evident liking for Dallas was displeasing to bim. 
He did not doubt ber ; be said to bimself tbat sbe was with 
bis own motber ; but tben bis motber was so devoted to Dal- 
las tbat be would no doubt be always in tbeir Company. 

Agnes bad sbot ber bolt on tbat subject too. '^ I do not 
like Mr. Broke at all,*' she said, with great frankness. *' I 
am sure be is quite devoid of principle. I wonder women 
can be so easily taken by such superficial sort of flattery. I 
bave beard tbings about bim whicb are anything but to bis 
credit. I believe be boasts tliat every woman he looks at falls 
in love with bim. I wonder such men are tolerated." 
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And, tboügh Tom bad affected to defend his cousin, Agnes^s 
words rankled all the same. Was it for nothing that a maa 
devoted himself and all he had UDgrudgingly to a woman, but 
the moment another witb a good looking face and a pleasing 
manner wished to tbrast bimself into her good graces he suc- 
ceeded witbout the smallest pains ? Tom could never forget 
tbe marvellous transformation in June from dulncss to extreme 
brightness tbe moment Dallas set foot in tbe bouse last Easter. 

Tbe time was drawing on, and June bad not yet found 
courage to teil her busband of her intended visit to London : 
sbe feit instinctively that be would not be pleased. And, 
wbatever bappened, sbo could not, no, sbe could not give up 
that cherisbed idea. Sbe must see Dallas once more. 

One morning, four days before tbe announced departurc 
of tbe Gnards, sbo said to Tom, as be was about to leave tbe 
break fast-room, — 

^< I am going np on Saturday to stay two nigbts witb Mrs. 
Trevanion." 

" Ob !'* be uttered, and stopped sbort. " Have you not 
bad enougb of London yet?" 

There was sometbing unusual in bis voice : it bad a ring of 
distinct displeasnre and dissatisfaction. 

An uncasy Sensation crept to June's beart. But sometbing 
compelled her to say, tbough witb extreme eflfort, — 

" I promised to go up tbe last day and say good-by to 
Dallas." 

" Ob I" repeated Tom, and bis voice was still more omi- 
nously displeased. 

June looked out of tbe window : sbe bad a drcadful intui- 
tion that he was going to exercise his autbority by forbidding 
her to go. And for the first time sbe became aware bow her 
wbole beart was wrapped up in that visit to London. 

Her intuition was right. For a moment it flasbed across 
Tom that be would not allow her to go ; tbe veto was on bis 
lip, wben a bitter, angry tbought swelled in his beart and 
rolled like a wave over tbe other. " If sbe wants to go, let 
her !" The color flushed into bis face ; be looked at her witb 
angry eyes ; and then be saw bow pale sbe was, and that sbe 
trembled. 

" Let her go I" repeated tbe angry voice in bis beart, and 
be tumcd and went out and banged tbe door bebind bim. 

24* 
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*^ Ton onght not to go/' said Jane*s conscienoc, but she 
Btrapgled it with, " I must, I miif^y 

What did she ezpect from this visit ? Not pleasure, cer- 
taiDlj. It was bat that mad vioIeDt longing that a woman 
who cares for a man has to see him " only once more." 

There was no mistake about Tom's displcasure. He scaroely 
Bpoke to his wife during the days that preoedtd her joarney to 
London. He half hoped she would nnderstand that he did 
not wish her to go and woald give up the idea. Bat, thoagh 
June was most acately conscioas of bis displeasare, she f<ät 
that, anless he forbade her in so many words, go she must. 

And when the time came she went, and Tom absented him- 
self and did not wiah her good-by. But she sattd to herseif, 
with an aching heart, it would soon be over now, and therc 
would be no more cause for her husband to be displeased on 
Dullas^s acooant. 

Mrs. Trevanion had more than once regretted the impalse 
which prompted her to invite Lady Nevil to come and see the 
last of Dallas. She almost hoped that June might change 
her mind afler she reached home. It woald be a pity they 
should meet again, more especially ander the circumstances. 
When a man is going to danger and to possible death, a 
woman's heart is always at its softes t. Mrs. Trevanion knew 
that Dallas thoagh t a great deal too mach of bis cousin's wife 
for bis own peace of mind, änd she suspected that June was 
more attracted to him than was at all desirable. June was 
not fast or a flirt : it was therefore mach more serioas for her 
to entertain a strong liking for a man : it could have no pos- 
sible result bat to make her very anhappy. 

Since Lady Nevil was determined to come, Mrs. Trevanion 
concluded that her only plan was not to leave these two young 
people a moment together or to give them a chance of saying 
any parting words. They would only have a few hoars to 
spend in each other's Company. June did not arrive tili late 
in the afbernoon, and Dallas had so much to do on bis last day 
that he would not be able to get to them before dinner. 

And now the evening, to which Jane had been looking 
feverishly forward, had arrived. She was sitting opposite 
Dallas, who appeared to be in the highest spirits, and thinking 
every time she looked at bis handsome, cheery face that it was 
for the last time. Her heart was like lead within her breast : 
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ehe hnew she sbould never see him agaio. 8he tricd to smile 
and talk, but when she opened her Hps a choking Sensation 
rose in her throat and made her feel as if she must burst into 
tcars. There was a wistful look in Dallas's ejes, as though 
he were asking her if she was really sorry he was going, — if 
she would miss him. 

Mrs. Trevanion made superhuman eiforts to talk brightly ; 
she would not allow herseif to dwell on facts, but insisted on 
putting the most cheerful face on the expedition and on makini; 
the very best of everythiug. It was quite likely the whole 
thing would be over before they got out, she said ; but Dallas 
indignantly protested against the idea of their being made 
fools of for nothing. What should he bring them back from 
Egypt ? — ^he hardly knew what the spidaUtis of the country 
were. But Mrs. Trevanion bade him bring himself back 
safely, and they would be quite satisfied. His ^^Sani 
Brownes" sword belt had arrived just as he was starting for 
dinner, so he had brought it with him to try on. And, with 
the help of his hostess, he proceeded to equip himself in it, 
whilst June, icy cold, with burning cheeks, sat looking on. 
Dallas, however, seemed pleasurably excited. He drew his 
sword from the scabbard, and, flourishing it in the air, won- 
dered laughingly how many Egyptians he should slay with it. 
Then June shut her eyes, and a horrid picture came across 
her imagination. She saw him, still grasping his sword, but 
falling, staggering under his death-wound, his now smilingface 
convulsed with agony. Oh, it was nothing short of murder 
to send out a boy like that 1 And in what a cause ! Over- 
whelmed with agony, a great sob rose in her throat, — a sob that 
would not be stifled ; and then, Struck with sudden horror at 
having thus betrayed herseif, she rose and fled from the room. 

Dallas stopped short, as if paralyzed ; the color lefl his 
cheeks, and he stood staring at Mrs. Trevanion, who affected not 
to notice what had happened, and went on arranging the belt. 

But Dallas put one band on her arm, and said, in a voice 
Btammering with emotion, — 

" Do you think she really cares about my going ?" 

" Do we not all care?" returned Mrs. Trevanion, evasively. 

"Yes, but — oh, my God! I wish I had known before T 
uttered Dallas, leaning against the chimney-piece and putting 
one band over his eyes. 
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" Wby do you wiah you had known before ?" said Mra. 
TrevaDion, reproachfully. "Would you Jike to go away 
nursins a dishoDorable passion in yonr heart ? Do you thipk 
it wouTd be any comfort to yoa, supposing," and her voice 
faltered, — ** aupposiag you bad to look death in the face, to 
remember tbat you bad brougbt nnbappiness and doubt into 
tbe bome of an boneat man, — a man wbose peace of mind 
you have every rigbt to respect ? And, besides, you are 
wrong in attaching any importance to Lady Nevirs agitacion. 
She ifl very sensitive ; sbe has seen a great deal of you lately *, 
even if she bad only the most oonsioly Hking fbr you, she 
migbt well feel upset to-night. Do you suppose," the tears 
Standing in her eyes, *^ tbat / do not feel bad about yoar 
going?" ^^ 

" God bless you, my dear, I know you do. But — ^but, 
opening bis blue eyes rather widely at her, " you — you don't 
tbink I ahan't oome back ?" 

** No, no," cried bis friend. " I am quite sure you will. 
But I should like to tbink you went out with a free heart 
and a clear couscience." 

Then there was a long pause, broken at last by Dallas. 

" Do you think," be uttered very wistfully, with an im- 
ploring glance, " tbat I migbt see her for one moment aJone 
before I go, just to wish her good-by ?" 

" No, no, no 1" answered Mrs. Trevanion, with the utmost 
resolution. **Not for anything in the world; not for both 
your sakes. You know there is nothing I would not do for 
you. But not tbat." 

And so, when the time for parting came, Dallas could only 
say with bis eyes, and with that long pressure of the band, 
what he feit and thought, and June tried to smile bravely as 
she bade him the last God-speed. 

Better so. Whatever happened, neither would have re- 
morse in bis heart to make regret more poignant. - 

When the whcels had rolied away, the two ladies sat down 
and wept grievously. And theirs wcrc not the only hearts 
that ached that night. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



Tom received bis wife with extreme coldness on ber retarn. 
He scarcely spoke during dinner, and, wben it was over, went 
away to bis own room. He did not mention Dallas's name, 
or make any inquiry about bis departure. June was perfectiy 
conscious of tbese signs of displeasure, bat a sort of apatby 
bad Stolen over ber : it seemed as if notbing mattered very 
mueb. In a few days, perbaps, sbe woald feel diflFerently, 
and tben sbe would set to work to propitiate ber busband. 

In reality Tom feit bimself deeply aggrieved. It took a 
long time to get an idea into bis bead, bat, once it was tbere, 
a still longer time was needed to dislodge it. Wby sbould 
June bave wanted to go to London to bid Dallas good-by 
asain, nnless sbe took a mueb greater interest in bim tban 
sbe bad any rigbt to ? As for bim, of eoarse he bad been at 
bis infernal tricks again ; and Tom groand bis teetb. Ob, 
how mistaken, how mistaken be bad been in June ! 

Well, be mast put ap witb it now, be supposed : anybow, 
tbe boy was lefl to bim, and tbey two woald be all in all to 
eaeb otber, please God I There would be no one to come be- 
tween tbem for tbe next twenty years or so, at all events. 

Day followed day, and still that apatby was in June's veins. 
Sbe wbo was wont to be so active sat listless and idle and 
took scant interest in anytbing. 

Sbe spent most of ber time sitting ander a tree by tbe lake, 
witb a book in ber band or by ber side, staring at tbe water 
and tbe lilies riding in tbe sunsbine, but not seeing anytbing, 
occupicd only witb ber tbougbts. Tbese ran on sbipwreck, 
fire on board sbip, dynamite explosions arranged by Fenians. 
Sometbing was sure to bappen, and sbe made a list of all sorts 
of poesible borrors and accidents. Sbe would bave liked to 
talk on tbe subjeet even to Tom, bat, if sbe so mueb as re- 
ferred to tbe war, be only replied in monosyllables, and 
cbanged tbe conversation at once. Madge bad gone on a 
Visit to Mr. Carslake's sister, and June missed ber sorely. 

At last tbe papers recorded tbe arrival of tbe Guards at 
Alc&andria, and, aller tbat, June looked every day eagerly for 
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now8. She was not, as a rulo, given to reading the papei^, 
but DOW, tho moment thej came, she seized upon them 
eagorlj. This abo Tom remarked with displeasure. 

Her hosbaDd'a altercd demcanor was by no means lost on 
June : she began to feel tbat their estrangement was a serious 
thiog. One morning when he had answered some remark of 
here very shortly, she betook herseif to her favorite tree, and, 
instead of thinking about Arabi, intrenchments, false proph- 
eis, bloodshed, sunstroke, putrid water, ophthalaiia, and sand- 
flies, the usual cheerful subjects of her meditation, she began 
to reflect what a serious matter this growing coldness of Toiu's 
was becoming. Slie leaned her head back against the tree 
and closed her eyes. 

What a mirage life was 1 What a mirage roarriage was 1 
How disappointmg everything was ! Aud yet she had begun 
life under the happiest auspices I Who could have believed 
that in a few years such a devoted husband as Tom would 
grow oold and indifferent ? It was not as though he werc a 
man of fashion oonstantly thrown in the way of beautiful and 
fascinaüng women and tempted thereby to Wanderin^ affec- 
tions ; she had no rival in bis heart except her child ; for, 
evcn though Agnes had some baleful influence over him, June 
did not believe that she possessed bis heart. She twisted her 
fingers painfully together. She, who was still so young, who 
feit tho need of loving and being loved more than ever, to be 
lefl with an unsatisfied heart, — to have to say farewell to ro- 
mance in the middle of the first chapter, — to have to content 
herseif with the dry husks of ordinary, commonplace lifel 
How could she live without love ? she said, passionately, and 
feil to bitter, bitter weeping. She could not 

That evening. the first time for many a long day, she went 
over to her husband, and, sitting down on bis knce, passed 
her arms round bis neck as in olden days. But he made 
no response of any sort : he simply permitted her to sit there, 
evincing neither pleasure, distaste, nor emotion of any sort. 

Then June's proud spirit rebelled against bis indi£Ference, 
and, with a hasty gesture, she lefl him and fled away to her 
own room, füll of anger and misery. Why had she everbeen 
born to be thus wretched ? How dared Tom have pretended 
to love her, if he mcaut to treat her in this shameful, cruel 
way ? After this, stung to the quick, she outdid Tom in the 
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coldnef» and indifference of her maooer. She no longer at- 
tempted to conceal from him her eagemcss to see the dailj 
papers, but pored over them under his very nose, ratber ezult- 
ing in the fact that she conld vex and make him suffer tbough 
he no longer loved her. 

Agnes, who came occasionally to the Hall, had everj oppor- 
tunity of seeing the estrangement between husband and wife : 
indeed, June took special oeoasion to be captious and frigid to 
Tom in the presence of that saintod creature. 

When Madge returned from her visit, she ezperienced a 
sense of consternation at seeing the State of affairs. 

'^ Juny darling,*' she exclaimed, " what on earth is the matter 
with you and Tom ? This sort of thing will never do. You 
are more like two stränge cats than the two devoted people you 
used to be." 

" Oh," returned June, bitterly, " that is the way with mar- 
ried people. You and your Mr. Carslake will be just the same 
in a few years* time." 

*'*' Never 1" eried Madge, with immense emphasis. 

" He will get tired of you," said June. " I don't believe 
men have any affection. At all events, it does not last." 

" Juny," uttored Madge, wistfully, " do you know, I don*t 
think it can be all Tom's fault ? I think you mnst have done 
something to change him." 

" What have I done ?" flashed out June. 

" You will be angry, I'm afraid, if I teil you what I think," 
Said Madge, slightly embarrassed. 

June looked at her expectantly. 

*' I think," faltered Madge, *^ I know it b absurd, but I do 
tbink Tom is jealous of Dallas." 

Then Lady Nevil fulfilled Madge*s prediction by evincing 
great angcr at such an utterly ridiculous and unwarrao table 
assertion, and Madge was compelled to eat her words and 
express the sincerest oontritioa for having suggestod anything 
so impossibly and wickedly absurd. Madge was so extremely 
happy herseif about this time that she had little or no leisure 
in which to occupy herseif with her cousin's concerns. Mr. 
Carslake was at the rectory, and was to spend a weck at the 
Hall later. Madge still gave herseif coquettbh and capricious 
airs to her lover, but was careful to abstain from hurtiug his 
feelings soriously, as she would not have lost him agaiu for the 
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World. And be was roost tolerant of her whims as long as he 
was able to fe«l aore that she really cared for him. The mar- 
riage was fized for the middle of September. Sir Thomas and 
Ladj Nevil were to go to their place in the North the second 
week in October. There had been no visitors at the Hall thiä 
Summer. June had feit scant indination to play the part of 
hostess, and Tom was never very keen about having gaests in 
the house. Mrs. Ellesmere was at Homburg, and had been 
there ever since they gave up the house in Grosvenor Street. 
Mrs. Trevanion was the onty person who had been bidden. 
She, howeyer, had other engagements, but promised to come 
for Madge^s wedding and to stay a fortnight afber it. To this 
Visit June looked forward amazingly. 

Meantime, things went on.much in the same way. Agnes, 
indeed, took advantage of June*s apparent indifference to come 
more frequently to the Hall, and, in one way or another, man- 
aged to See a good deal of Tom and to manifest a great deal of 
sympathy for him. He did not actually complain of bis wife, 
but it was easy to see he was a disappointed man, and Agnes 
was able to say a great many words in season. 

Madge was far too much, occupied with her own affairs to 
continue her system of espionage over her sister, and June 
had grown not to care, — only to feel a sort of contemptuons 
indifference. " If it amuses them to bc togetherand to abuse 
me, let them 1 What does it matter?" 

Her soul was barassed by what she read in the papers, — 
the hardships the troops were enduring, the priyations, the 
heat. Her heart sickened when she read of those terrible 
purposeless marches in the mid-day sun. Instead of beiog 
anzions for the Guards to have opportunities of displaying 
their heroism, she was thankful when they arrived too lata. 
Honor and glory were vain words in her ears ; they were all 
very well when the danger was over ; but all she prayed for 
then was their safety. What woman is heroine enough to covet 
glory for the man she loves at the risk of bis life ? 

Mrs. Trevanion sent her some of Dallas's letters to read. 
They were written in the highest spirits, rather making fun 
of their hardships, and breathing but one fervent desire, — to 
get on, to be up with the enemy. The Household Cavalry 
were doing gloriously, but it was cruelly hard for the Guards 
to be stuck where they were without a chance of getting at 
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the tbroats of tbe foe. Then came two or three inquiries for 
Lady Nevil, — a hope that she thought of him onoe now and 
theo, and a wish that she might be induced to write him a 
line. Letters were so welcome, tbongh they came in a most 
irregulär manner, and newspapers not at all. 

Thereupon June took pen and paper, with tbe intention of 
writingbim a long letter. But sbe soon came to a füll stop. 
What was there of interest to teil him ? She bad not seen 
any one be knew since sbe left London ; she bad not beard 
one iota of news ; no Single incident bappened to break the 
monotony of her lifo. What, then, was she to write about ? 
Sbe bad to take refnge in writing about the war and bimself. 
It was a dull, stupid letter, sbe said to herseif, as sbe read it 
over, but, such as it was, it must go. Sbe longed to put in a 
PostScript, " Do take care of yourself and come back safe ;'' 
but that did not seem a fitting injunotion to a young would-be 
bero. 

At last a battle was imminent. There bad been terrible 
girdings in tbe papers at the long delay ; all sorts of disasters 
were prophesied : the intrenchments were impregnable, — ^thou- 
sands of troops were marcbing to the aid of Arabi, — a battle, 
even if wc were successful, must inevitably be attended with 
fearful loss of life. On tbe night of tbe 12th, June did not 
close her eyes. All night long sbe saw the picture sbe bad 
Seen that night wben Dallas was trying on bis belt and waving 
bis sword in the air. That bad been a presentiment, she feit 
Sure. On tbe morrow, or the day afler, sbe would take up 
tbe paper and read bis name among the dead, as she bad done 
in fancy a hundred times. 

All the moming of the 13th she went about looking like a 
ghost, with pale lips and bollow eyes. At noon Tom brought 
the news to her. Even be was elated and interested this 
time. " Glorious news 1 — a tremendous victory : our loss com- 
paratively trifling." 

A momentary sense of relief came over June, to be crossed 
immediately by a misgiving. ^^ A comparatively trifliog loss" 
to a nation may mean hundreds of stricken bomes, bundreds 
of broken women*s hearts. 

She must ask the qnestion. 

" The Guards ?" sbe faltered. 

Tom did not know ; no particulars bad arrived yct ; thia 
N t 25 
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was only a tol^ram from the Station. Bat be wonld ride in 

to L himaelf at oooe ; ibr, even if he had been jealovs 

of Dallas, he did not forget io the moment of danger that he 
was bis oousiD, and was really anxious to hear of his safety. 

When he was gone, June sat with her hands idle in b« 
lap, tbinking miserable thonghts. She nsed to fancy herseif 
patriodc, bat now she kept wondering to herseif what sbe 
woald oare for tbis triumph of British arma if Dallas were 
lying dead on the battle-field. 

The time until Tom retaroed seemed like etemity. Even 
then the news was meagre. The brunt of the loss had fallen 
OD the Highland regiments : ü tocu ikought the Gaards bad 
not been actually engaged. 

Mrs. Trevanion was to arrive that evening. She woald be 
sure to know ; and so June tried to possess her soul in patience 
and to buoy herseif up with the thought that now probably 
the war was over, and that if Dallas bad got so far unscathed 
he wottld not be in mach danger for the futare. Bat that 
dreadful presentiment ! Sbe was not saperstitioo», as a rale, 
but that had taken fast hold of her mind, and nothing bat 
the actual news of his safety ooald restore her confidence. 

Mrs. Trevanion oame, armed with the latest intelligence. 
She had called in Downing Street before going to the Station, 
and had heard the last intelligence from a personal frieud. 
Foot Gaards ander fire, bat in seeond line. Only Golonels 
aod wounded among the officers. 

A&Jdx this, June took heart of graeo, and was more cheerfbl 
than sbe had been for a long time ; indced, at dinner that 
night her old spirits seemed to have returned. Mrs. Treva- 
nion's Company was thorougbly congeriial to her, and they 
had a handred topios in common to tulk aboat. Mrs. Treva- 
V)D, being a shrewd lady, very soon perceived that things 
were mach changed at the Hall since she had stayed thero. 
TheD she bad been agreeably impressed by the happy reia- 
tioDs between husband and wife, but now it was impossible 
not to remark the coldncss of tbeir demeanor to eaoh otber. 
It grioved her ; she had long ago come to tbe conclusion that 
life at its best is not very happy or ardently to be desired, 
but it always pained her to see people whom Providence bad 
endowed with blessiogs make miseries for themselvcs. And 
here were two young people gifled apparently with every- 
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thing life could give, and who certainly had been devoted to 
each other, estranged and unfaappy for do visible cause. She 
was exceedingly fond of June, and she liked Tom ; she must 
see whether a friendly band could not do sometbing to draw 
tbese two togetber again ; meantime, she pretended to be 
blind, and to remark notbing, but discoursed cbeerfuly to botb, 
and made the evening pass pleasantly. On tbe Saturday fol- 
lowing tbe battle, Madge's wedding was to take place, and tbis 
naturally was a tbeme of great interest and promotive of mucb 
conversation. 

Tbe day arrived. Everytbing went off witb great tcldt, 
Madge was a smiling bride, and Mr. Oarslake, if a little less 
self-possessed, seemed quite as bappy. 

" I believe tbey are admirably suited,** said Mrs. Trevanion 
to June, as tbe two ladies were drinking tea togetber in tbe 
latter's boudoir on tbeir retum from tbe wedding. '^ And 
yet bow utterly different tbey are in disposition, appearanoe,« 
age, — everytbing ! I predict all tbe same tbat it will turn «»ut 
a very bappy marriage.'* 

" How can we teil 1" uttered ber ladysbip, witb a porten- 
tous sigb. << One always tbinks a marriage is going to turn 
out well, and tben ** 

" And tben ?*' witb an inquiring smile. 

'^ Tben sometbing goes wrong. Tbe man gets tired of tbe 
woman, I suppose." 

'^ You sbould not say tbat, my dear,'' said Mrs. Trevanion, 
tbinking it a good opportunity to lead up to tbe subject tbat 
bad been on ber mind ever since sbe arrived at tbe Hall. 

'* Sbould I not?" sidd June. ^' My busband is desperately 
tired of me, I am sure." 

** Tbat is not very likely," answered Mrs. Trevanion. " But, 
my dear cbild, teil me wbat is wrong between you and Sir 
Thomas? Tbe last time I was bere you were one of tbe 
happiest oouples I ever saw." 

*^ Wbat is wrong ?'' And June laid ber bead gently back, 
and looked reflectively at a distant corner of tbe room. '^ I 
do not know," sbaking ber bead. ^< Once, no matter wbat I 
did, I was always rigbt in Tom's eyes ; now it is altered : 
everytbing is wrong." 

'' But tbat is wbat I cannot understand," protested Mrs. 
Trevanion. *^ You, wbo (I do not wisb to flattcr you, 
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mj love) tre so pretbr and so charming, and who, I shonld 
imagine, have a mach stronger mind than jour husband, 
ought to have unbounded influence over bim, — ought to tum 
him round your finger !'' 

" Yes," Said June, slowly, ^' I ought Bat you can see 
whether I do or not," 

"And why do you not?" 

"Beoause I am bis wife, I suppose. And because of 
Agnes." 

'^ Because you are bis wife is not a good enough argument, 
at all events in Sir Thomas's case : he is just the man to be 
managed by a clever wife. But what bas Agnes to do with it ?" 

"Tom thinks/' answered June, "that a woman sbould 
never want to stir from her home, and that sbe sbould be en- 
tirely wrapped up in her busband and cbildren ; and Agnes, 
who bates me and wbo wanted to marry bim, is alway^ en- 
. couraging tbese ideas and making him tbink that I am a 
worldly, heartless, good-for-notbing, frivolous creature." 

" I think I sbould soon have that young lady out of the 
bouse," observed Mrs. Trevanion, dryly. 

" Ah, that is it," replied June. " I have tried — and failed." 

Mrs. Trevanion looked puzzled. 

" But, my love," sbe said, gently, after a pause, " a woman's 
wbole lifo depends on the terms upon which she lives with 
her busband. And — and you were very fond of Sir Thomas ?" 

^' I was devoted to him," cried June, with a quivering lip. 
" I should be now if he would let me. But how can you go 
on caring for a man who treats you with indiffcrence and 
shows you that he disapproves of what you do ? And I am 
devoted to my boy; but Agnes has systematically tried to 
prove to every one that I negleot and do not care for binoi, 
simply because I like to see something of society and do not 
want to be buried alive here all the year round. Tom bates 
London, and bas an absurd prejudice about not allowing the 
child to go there with me. Why should my lifo be over at 
two-and-twenty ? Why should I not enjoy society like other 
women of my age? Why cannot I love my husband and 
child and yet take pleasure in the Company of other people ? 
If I were like some women, Tom migbt complain ; if I were 
fast, if I flirted, if I wanted or allowed other men to make 
love to me- " And then June stopped sbort suddenly. 
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" Of course, of course," broke in Mrs. Trevanion to fill up 
tlie pause, wondering to herseif all the same if June thought 
more of Dallas than was good for her peace of miod. Then 
she added, in a very clear, measured voiee, — 

" No woman who has self-respect, or who values the happi- 
ness of her future, ever allows herseif to think of any man 
but her husband, unless ho is so odious or contemptible that 
it is impossible for her to have any regard for him." 

" And what are you to do," cried June, with a despairing 
gesture, " when he repulses your affection ?" 

" You must win him back," replied Mrs. Trevanion, em- 
phatically, " even at any cost to your own pride." 

The fortnight fixed for Mrs. Trevanion's visit slipped 
rapidly away, but June entroated her so urgently to remaiu 
another week, that she oonsented. She was glad when she 
had done so, for Lady Nevil seemed extremely unwell and out 
of sorts, and clung very much to her Company. 

*' I don*t know what I shall do when you are gone," June 
repeated over and over again. " I feel as though something 
were hanging over my head. I should not be surprised if I 
were going to have an illness." 

The third week of Mrs. Trevanion's visit was drawing to 
a close. It was a dull, gray afternoon. June was cowering 
over a fire ; she had a fit of shivering, and feit more than 
usually unwell. For the last few days a listless feeling had 
crept over her; she had no appetite, and feit ill and depressed. 
She had refused to have a doctor, but to-day Mrs. Trevanion had 
insistcd, and a servant had been despatched to summon him. 

" I wonder," said Mrs. Trevanion, " how Dallas is getting 
on ? I don't think his last letter was quite so cheery as usual. 
He had looked forward so much to Cairo, but it seems they 
are all disappointed and disgusted with it, and would rather 
be in the desert." 

" Oh," exclaimed June, suddenly, with her eyes fixed on 
the window, " there is Agnes. I am getting positively to 
bäte the sight of her." 

"Leave her to me," observed Mrs. Trevanion. "I will 
talk to her." 

A minute later, Miss Ellesmere was announced. She oame 
in with a longer face than usual, and in her band she held an 
orange envelope. 

25i» 
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Ab June saw it, a deadly chill took poFsession of her ; slie 
shivered yiolently ; her teeth chattered in her head. 

'' I have sonie dbreadful news," said Agnes, fixiog her cruel 
eyes on June's faoe. '* This telegram came for mamma from 
Aunt Yiolet She was out, and papa opened it. Mr. Broke 
died of fever last night in Gairo.'* 

Mrs. Trevanion nttered a cry, theo, starting up, ran to 
June. 

She had turned white as death, and was falling back sense- 
less in her ohair. 
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Ladt Neyil was carried up-stairs to hed, and it was more 
than a month before she was able to be moved from it agaio. 
The doctor pronounced that she was sickening for a fever, — 
typhoid, he feared. From the moment when Agnes told the 
cruel news, she never perfectly recovered consoiousness, bat 
was either insensible or delirious. Mrs. Trevanion dccided to 
remain and nurse her. She herself was so terribly affected 
by the news of Dallas's death that she feit it impossible to 
join the gay country-house party to which she was engaged, 
and preferred to stay in the hoose of mourning. And a hoase 
of mourning it was in truth. 

The day after June was taken ill, little Tom began to sicken, 
and in five days he died. Sir Thomas* was like one stunned ; 
bat bis intense anxiety about his wife made the loss of the 
child perhaps less agonizing. If only June were spared to 
him, he feit ke could bear that other grief, awful thoagh it 
was ; he realized once again how he loved his wife, and what 
her death would mean to him. His remorse was grievous to 
witness ; he made no attempt to conceal it from Mrs. Tre- 
vanion ; indeed, it was the only tbing he could talk of. He 
clung to her, imploring her not to leave them ; he seemed to 
hang on her presence as the only chance of saving his dar- 
ling. 

Her heart bied for him ; to be in the midst of this suffer« 
ing and anguish took in part from the intense grief she feit 
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about Dallas. What a blank bis deatb would ipake I bow 
sbe would miss bis cbeery face, bis brigbt, kind, affectionate 
ways ! People are soon forgotten in tbe world, but sbe would 
not forget bim I 

All day long sbe used to spend in June's room, watcbing 
over ber wbilst tbe excellent trained nurse took ber well-earned 
rest. It was tbougbt desirable tbat June sbould not know 
mucb of wbat was going on around ber, and frequent seda- 
tives were given to soothe ber restlessness. Sbe seemed un- 
conscious for tbe most part ; sometimes ber mind would wan- 
der, but it was always to some long-past incident of cbildbood 
or girlbood, and sbe would take Mrs. Trevanion for ber dead 
motber. 

To tbat lady's relief, tbe name of Dallas never crossed ber 
lips. During those dreadful days of ber poor little cbild's 
illness, deatb, and burial, June was bappily unconscious. Sbe 
knew notbing of Tom*s agonized face, as be came in witb 
busbed steps and ba<2gard eyes froin tbat otber cbamber where 
balf bis bopes lay dead, — ftom tbe little waxen figure tbat it 
would bave broken June*s beart to see. Tbis anguisb at 
least sbe was spared. 

Wben tbe funeral was over, poor Tom used to creep np to 
tbe nursery and sit witb bis face in bis bands. Sometimes 
be would take up one of little Tom 's toys, and tben, poor 
fellow, be would burst into a terrible passion of dry sobs. 
Wben be came down, be would go on tiptoe into bis wife*8 
room and look at ber in dumbdcspair; tben, turning to Mrs. 
Trevanion, be would grasp ber band convulsively, muttering, — 

" Ob, for God's sake, save ber 1" 

Seven, fourteen, twenty-one days, and June's condition re- 
mained uncbanged. Still Mrs. Trevanion stayed on. Poor 
Tom 's only consolation was in ber, and sbe bad not tbe beart 
to leave bim or June eitber. Sbe dined witb bim in tbe 
evening, but it was a sad and gloomy meal indeed, and afler- 
wards if sbe sat for balf an bour to try and cbeer bim up, be 
would talk to ber about bis remorse. Ob, please God June 
sbould recover, be would be a different busband to ber in tbe 
future. He bad neglected ber, yes, be bad ; be bad made too 
mucb of tbe cbild. Tbat, witb a great sob, was wby God bad 
taken bim. And to tbink be bad made sucb a fuss about not 
letting bim go to London, wben all tbe time tbere was more 
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danger here io hb home, which he had believed to be the 
healthiest spot io the wide world I 

For the discovery had beeu made that there was something 
wroQg at the Hall, and that the sanitary arrangements were 
most imperfect. 

After the twentj-first daj Jane took a tum for the better. 
For the firnt time she looked at Mrs. Trevanion with reoc^i- 
tion in her ejes, and put out a wasted waxen band to her. 

" Have I been ill ?" she asked, in a languid yoice. 

" You will 80on be well now, dear ohild," answered Mrs. 
Trevanion, in her cheeriest tones. 

" Where is Tom ?" she asked, presentlj. 

" Would you like to see bim ?'* 

June made a gesture of assent, and Mrs. Trevanion went to 
fetch bim. 

" But," she Said, as he was preparing with alacrity to obey 
the summons, *^ not in tliese clothes/' looking at the mourn- 
ing garmeuts he was wearing for bis lost heir. *^ And if/' 
her voice faltering, — " if she asks for the poor darling, you 
must try to oommand yourself, and say that he bas gone away 
to stay." 

Tom arrayed himself in an old shooting-suit, and went on 
tiptoe to bis wife*s room. Wbat an eager light tbcre was in 
bis honest face as be approached the bed and once more saw 
recognition in the eyes of bis beloved ! She smiled faiutly 
and held out her band to bim, and he took it in bis as ten- 
derly as thougb it might melt away at a touch. 

" You are going to get well now, my darling," he whispered, 
and two big tears forced tbemselves to bis eyes. 

" Where is little Tom ?'* asked June, faintly, « I want to 
see all the family.'* 

Mrs. Trevanion saw the convulsive working of Tom's face, 
and hastened to interpose. 

" He is with bis grandmotbcr, darling/' she said, thinking 
sadly of June's dead motber ; but June understood, as it was 
mcant she sbould, that be was with Mrs. Ellesmere. 

" Fancy Tom letting bim out of bis sight !" she murmured, 
and then sank back tired, and said no more. 

That night, as Mrs. Trevanion was sitting by her bedside, 
thinking she was dozing, June suddenly opened her eyes, 
and. with a fixed look, said, — 
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"Tsittrue?'* 

" Is what true, dearest?" 

"Dallas!" uttered June, in a low voice. 

Mrs. TrevanioQ hid her face in her hands, and the tears 
feil thick and fast through her fingers. 

" How hard T' said June, and then closed her eyes and re- 
lapsed into silence. 

The doctors now gave every hope of her recovery. When 
ßhe was well enough to be moved, she was to be taken to the 
seaside, and, as Mrs. Trevanion could no longer be spared from 
home, Mrs. Bryan was to be instalied as head nurse. 

" Oh," said Tom, in a melancholy voice, as they sat together 
after dinner on the last evening, " what shall I do without you ? 
I don't believe my poor little girl would ever have pulled through 
but for you." 

" You will be everything to her now," answered Mrs. Treva- 
nion, cheerfully. " She will not miss me when she has you." 

Tom shook bis head mournfully. 

" I*m afraid I*m rather like a bull in a china-shop in a sick- 
room," he said. " I shall do my best, but a man is a poor 
band at being cheerful and saying the right thing to an in- 
valid. And if she were to have another relapse I should be 
frightened out of my wits, and she would see it. And— and 
who is to teil her about — about the boy ?" And poor Tom's 
ntterance grew thick and choked. 

" When she is strenger, you must teil her," answered Mrs. 
Trevanion, with tears in her eyes. "And when you talk 
about your dreadful loss, it will be heart-breaking at first, but 
it will draw you closer together afkerwards. And now," 
looking very kindly at bis grieved face, " do you feel suffi- 
ciently friendly to me to allow me to take a liberty ?" 

At this Tom jumped up, and, Coming round to her, seized 
her band and held it fast. 

" What in the world might you not say or do ?" And he 
took the chair beside her. 

" You know," Said Mrs. Trevanion, after a slight pause, 
" when our poor darling was so ill and we did not know which 
way it might turn, I would not allow you to reproach yourself 
in any way on her account ; but, now that she is going to get 
quite well and streng again, you must be all in all to each 
other, just as you were when first you married." 
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" Yeß, yeß," gasped Tom. " God knows how I wisb it ! 
Bat I am afraid ehe will never feel the same to me again. I 
have been a brate. I neglected her.'* 

*' No/' Said Mrs. Trevanion, smiling, '< you have never been 
a brate, I am qaite sure. And I do Dot mean to let you be 
UDJoat to yourself. Bat I do think that, like many of your 
sex, yoa have not quite understood your wife ; that you have 
DOt been so oareful of her as you should have been ; yoa bave 
expected her to do just wbat you thought right, without 
making due allowaace for her inclinatioDS. Yoa know," 
gently, ^* if a man marries a very pretty and charming young 
woman, he oaght to show that he appreciates her. Sympathy 
is the firat want of a true woman's Dature ; if sympathy is 
denied her from the qnarter whcre ehe looks for it, where she 
has a right to expect it, she will begin by being unbappy, and, 
perhaps, end by getting it elsewhere." 

Tom uttered a groao ; bis friend's words went home sorely 
to bim. 

"You See,** prooeeded Mrs. Trevanion, " the life that is so 
thoroughly congenial to you does not present the same sources 
of pleasure and attraction to a young woman of June's type, 
— that is, to a woman who likes cheerful Society and to be 
made much of. Though I quite believe that, if you couid 
have remained her lover and constant companion, she would 
have been satisfied witli her home life. She has never ex- 
pressed to me anything but devotion to you and bitter regret 
at having, as she believed, lost your affection and her influenae 
over you.** 

" It was all my fault,** groaned Tom. " Wbat a fool I 
have been 1 and now, I suppose, it is too late.** 

" No, no,'* cried Mrs. Trevanion ; " it is not at all too late ; 
it is just in time. You have no one now but each other ; in 
your hearts you love each other, I am sure, as much as yod 
evcr did.** 

" God knows I do,** interposed Tom. 

" And so does she. If there is ever any estrangement be- 
tween you again, it will be your fimlt, I believe.** 

" But — but,'* Said Tom, and hesitated, then looked at her 
and away again, and finally came to a füll stop. 

" But ?" she repeated, encouragingly. 

" I dou't know how to say it, it seems a shame, I would 
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not breathe it to any one bat you, aod — and now he's gone, 
poor chap !" 

" Poor boy 1" uttered Mre. Trevanion, the tears rushing to 
lier eyes. ^^ Could any one help liking and taking pleasure in 
bis Company ? But if you think " 

** No, no, no,'* cried Tom, eagerly. ** I don*t think, I won't 
think." 

" You may rest quite sure of one thing," said Mrs. Trevanion, 
recovering her composure. " As long as you are fond of your 
wife, and show her that you are so, you need not fear any 
rival. No woman ever needed affection more than June, 
and no woman would appreciate and show that she appre- 
ciated it more." 

" God knows if I love her I" cried Tom, fervently. " Why, 
wrapped up as I was in the boy, when she was lying betweea 
life and death, it seemed to me that I could spare him fifly 
times over sooner than her.*' 

" Teil her this when the time comes,*' said Mrs. Trevanion, 
gently. ^'Ali these things will draw you more and more 
together. And now may I say one word about something 
eise?" 

" Say on," uttered Tom, eagerly. 

Mrs. Trevanion paused a moment ; then, looking at him 
very kindly and speaking in a low but resolute voice, she 
proceeded : 

" No third person ought ever to be allowed to come between 
a husband and wife. The cause of most of the misunderstand- 
ing between you and dear June has been the interference of 
Miss Ellesmere." 

Tom assumed a rather hang-dog expression. ^^ She meant 
well," he said, humbly. 

" No," returned Mrs. Trevanion, with extreme vivacity, 
^'she did rwt mean well. She meant to separate you and 
June as much as possible. I will prove it to you," seeing 
that Tom, though he dared not spcak, was defending Agnes 
in his mind. " If she had meant well, if she had wanted 
you both to be happy, she would have tried to make you see 
your wife's actions in a favorable, not an unfavorable, light. 
She would not have been dropping perpetual innuendoes that 
June was frivolous and worldly and that she neglccted you 
and your child. Did she ever attempt to blame ycm^ or 
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suggest to you that you shonld show more sympathy with 
and have more consideration for your wife's tastes ? Did she 
ever point out to you that yoar wife was beautiful and yoang 
and (udculated to win admiration, and tbat it was natural to 
every cbarming woman to like to be lovcd and admired? 
Did sbe ever say to you tbat, if you made mucb of June at 
home and showed your appreciation of ber, it would be more 
successful in weaning ber ffom society tban treating ber with 
coldness and displeasure ? Did she ever attempt to show joa 
tbat you were acting injudiciously and a little unjustly, or did 
she not ratber try to prove to you tbat everything you did 
was rigbt, and that it was always June who was in the 
wrong?" 

Mrs. Trevanion*s voice bad a certain Vibration of excite- 
ment in it, and she was regarding Tom with very earnest eyes. 
And thougb he was, as we know, a little prone to be obstinate» 
ber words carried conviction with them, and be feit instinc- 
tively tbat she was rigbt. 

** Any person who genuinely desires to mediate between 
busband and wife," proceeded Mrs. Trevanion, " if be or she 
have the least taet, will never blame one to the other, but will, 
on the cöntrary, point out to eaeb, in a kindly and unobtrusive 
way, the little shortcomings of the one and the virtues and 
good qualities of the other/* 

" Yes, yes," said Tom, heartily. " I am sure you are rigbt, 
But I think, with poor Agnes, it was what you would call want 
of taet more than anythyjg eise. However,!' seeing the expres- 
sion of disscnt on bis friend's face, ^' it shall never happen again. 
No one — nothing — shall ever come between my wife and me. 
Please God she gets well, she shall have it all ber own way." 

Mrs. Trevanion smiled. " I think you will find," she said, 
" that June is less likely to be spoiled by too much kindness 
than by the other method. And I am quite sure that a man 
as good and kind as you are ought to make any reasonable 
woman happy, and will do so when lefl to yourself." 

" Oh," cried Tom, deprecatingly, " don't say anytbing about 
me 1 I*m a very poor sort of chap, Tm afraid 1" 

" No, you are not," said Mrs. Trevanion, smiling, and put- 
ting out her band to bim. " But you are none the worse for 
being modest, and when I come to stay with you again I 
know I shall find you the happiest couple in the world." 
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" And it will be thanks to you !" cried Tom, ferveotly, still 
grasping her band. 

<' It will be thanks to tbe natural good qaalities of both of 
you, and to there being no one to interfere/' answered Mrs. 
Trevanion, kindly. 

It was the first week in January. Sir Thomas and Lady 
Nevil were staying at their place in the North. Extensive 
alterations were being made at the Hall, and, indeed, both its 
master and mistress shrank from the idea of returning to the 
place where such terrible calamity had befallen them. June 
had almost recovered her health, though not her spirits. Her 
child*s death had been a crushing blow : it seemed to her a 
sort of divine retribution for having thought too little of him 
in bis lifetime. 

Six months ago, any one might safely have predicted that 
the boy*8 death would have fallen with ten times more severity 
on Tom than on June ; but such was not the case. Tom was 
almost cheerful, whilst bis wife was a prey to the deepest grief. 
Now Tom only had one object in life, — ^to devote himself to 
June, to heap love, affection, caresses upon her, to prove to 
her beyond all doubt how thoroughly and entirely she occupied 
his heart. And June, if she remained sad, thoroughly appre- 
ciated his kindness and tendemess, and was always ready to 
reciprocate it afler a gentle and subdued fashion, very different 
from her gay, coquettish manner of old. Time would doubt- 
less bring that back, but it would have been stränge and un- 
natural that she should so soon forget. 

Her heart had returned to its old allegiance. Tom was again 
the one man in the World whom she loved, and whose exist- 
enoe was neoessary to her. When she thought of her dead 
young hero, it was with the tenderness of a sister's love, and 
she could thank God, oh, how fervently I that no word had ever 
been spoken between them that might tarnbh her memory of 
him or cause her a single pang of self-reproach. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carslake were their only guests, and thor- 
oughly congenial ones. Madge's brightness and gayety, tem- 
pered by her sympathy for her cousin's distress, made her 
presence most welcome to June, and Mr. Carslake, who pos- 
scssed a very kind heart and considerable tact, was excellent 
Company for Tom. He was, moreover, an excellent sportsman, 
26 
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aod, with his host, enjoyed the capital sport whicb tlie place 
afforded. Madge was exceediogly happj. Being neither qnite 
80 seutimentally inoÜDed nor so exacting as her ooasin by dls- 
positioo, she was in no danger of sufferiog disappointment or 
detillugionnementy and was perfeotly satMed with the Tery 
real if undemonstrative-in-public affection of her lord« 

*' I am sure," she said, laaghing, to Jane, " any one might 
think that yoa and Tom were bride and bridegroom rather 
than Bobert and L As for Tom, I believe he mast have been 
taking lessons in the art of love-making, he does it so weil." 

Tom and Madge had made up their differences and were on 
the old affectionate terms again. 

One moming as the four were sitting at breakfast, the let- 
ters, unosaally iate, were broaght in. Presently the rest of 
the Company were startled by a whoop in the old style from 
Madge, as she started up and executed one of the pas seuh 
dear to the days of her youth, bat which she had relinquished 
sinoe she had arrived at the dignity of the marriage State. 

** Madge I'* remonstrated her husband, pretending to look 
shocked, bat inwardiy amosed. 

** This letter," criä Madge, waving it in the air, '< oontains 
the most delightfai news in the world, — news that will fill each 
of yoar separate and all your collective hearts with joy when 
you hear it. I will not take up your time by asking you to 
try and guess, because you never would. Our dear Agnes is 
about to become a Bishopess. Bat do not, my loves, be too 
elated by the grandeur of the connection. He is only a Colo- 
nial bishop. Listen to mother*s letter : 

" < It seems that Agnes produced a great Impression upon 
him when he saw her a year ago at the Marstons'. He thought 
her 60 very sweet' " (Madge looked over with twinkling eyes 
at June), *' ^ and was so Struck by her eamest interest in mission- 
work. So he begged Mrs. Marston to invite them to meet 
again, and proposed to her the day before yesterday. She is 
to accompany him to Africa in the spring. It will be a great 
trial to part from her, especially as we have already lost one 
of our dear ohildren, but, if it is for her happiness, we must 
not consider ourselves.' 

'* Fancy Aggie Bishopess of the Cannibal Islands T* cried 
Madge : " perhaps they will eat her one day. I wonder if a 
sweet woman tastes better than an ordinary one ? I remembcr 
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quite well meeting the bishop at tbe Marstons' and thinking 
lüm one of the most odious and domineering wretcbes I ever 
saw. He is very small, witb coal-black eyes and beard, and a 
complexion of a decidedij liverisb bue ; he looked as tbough 
he might have improved it witb soap and water if he bad oared 
to, but I don't tbink he did care. He bad a deligbtful con- 
viction that ninety-nine out of every hundred souls would go 
to a naugbty place, and he looked as if he bad a fiendish tem- 
per. So Aggie*s sweetness will have füll scope." 

Madge uttered her tirade witb such a mixture of drolleiy 
and maltce that even Tom barst out laugbing. 

Late in the aflernoon, when he was sitting in bis wife's 
boudoir before dinner, — he bad resumed this old affectionate 
custom, — June Said, leaning her head against bis Shoulder, — 

" We must give Agnes a very handsome wedding-present." 
And then, witb something akin to her old playful manner, *' It 
will be a thank-offering.'' 

" We will give her wbatever you like, my darling," answered 
Tom. " It is just as well, perbaps, that she is going away, 
but," witb emphasis, " wbether she goes or stays, no one shall 
ever come between my wife and me again." 

^* Do you swear it ?" said June, looking earnestly into bis 
eyes. 

" I swear it. So help me God I" he answered. 

And, to ratify bis bond, he took her in bis arms and kissed 
her sweet pale face fervently again and again. 



TUE END. 
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the same gorgeous coloring of style 



and somewhat ezaggerated portrsüture 
of scenes and characters, out it is a 
Story of surprising power and interest.** 
—Pütdmrgh EvtiUng ChronicU, 



PUCK. 

His Vicistitudes, Adventnres, Observations, Conciusions, Friend- 
shipB, and Philosophie«. 
" Its auaintness will provoke laugh- 1 character is kept up unabated."— ^A 
ter, while the interest in the cenöal | bany youmal, 

IDALIA. 



It is a Story of love and hatred, 
of äffection and jealousy, of intrigue 
and devotion. . . We thtnk this novel 
will attain a wide popularity, especially 



among those whose refined taste en- 
ables them to appreciate and enjor 
what is truly beautiful in literature. ' 
— Albany Ev€nhig ytmmal. 



TRICOTRIN. 

With Portrait of the Author from an Engraving on Steel. 



" Thebook abounds in beautiful sen- 
timent, expressed in a concentrated, 
compact style which cannot fiul to be 



attractive, and will be read with pleas* 
ure in every household."'~kSaJi Pran» 
CISCO TTimos. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

" like all her books, it is intense and 1 terly in characterization."— ^if/Mi 
passionate ; absorbing in plot and mas- | youmal. 

IN A WINTER CITY. 

"Itisbrilliantand characteristic." i of the recent works of this undenk 
^^Philadtlphia Press. ably powerful novellst."— iV<rw Havtn 

" This is one of the most fascinating | youmal and Courier. 

UNDER TWO FliAGS. 

A Story of the Household and the Desert. 
**This is probably the most populär 1 most eloquent and graphic writers of 
work of ' Ouida.' It is enough of itself fiction now \iyiog,"—Ckicag» youmal 
10 establish her fiune as one of the | 4/* Comnurco. 



PUBLJCATIONS OF J. B. LIPPIffCOTT &• CO. 

"OUIDA*S" POPULÄR NOVELS. 

Ismo. 

Extra clothi $1.25 ptr voIuim | Paper covare, 50 and 60 cents each. 



BEATRICE BOTILLE, 

And Other Storie«. 



"The maBV worin already in print 
hf this venatile anthoresB have estab- 
Uthed her reputation as a novelist, and 
«hese Short storict oontribute largely 



to tfae stock of pleasingnarratiTes and 
adrentures alire to the mcmories of all 
who are given to romance and fiction.** 
—Ntw Havtn yourtuU, 



PASCAREL. 



" A chaimins norel, iar in advance 
of ' Ouida's' cariier novels."— Z^w^Am 



" It is masteily as a romance."' — 
London S^ectatpr, 



ARIADNE. 

" As füll of charm as any of its pr&- t is about the hi^est pnüse thatcan be 
deoessors. It is equal in style and given to a novei."--^5/. Lo$$i* GM«- 
interest to ' Under Two Flafs/ which | 



SIGNA. 



"'Signa' is a very exdtinf and 
absorbing tkoytl."— Boston Satnräay 
Evoning GuaoUe. 

** The stonr is intensely dramatic, 
and most vividly appeals to ihe sym- 



pathy of a lover of the warmer order 
of literature. It is suffident to say that 
it's ' Ouida's/ for no one erer wiote 
as she WTOtc."^-BasUm TVat^Uor. 



" One of the most tenderiy beautiful 
stories we erer read." — Boston Litor- 
ar^ World. 

"SimpUcity and pure nature, un- 



B£B£e ; 

Cr, Two Llttle Wooden Shoes. 

marred by sensationalism ef any kind, 
make the story as excdlent as anything 
' Ouida' has ^rAtXiaxr—Phämdolpkia 
North American, 



FOLLE-FARINE. 

**ThisworkfuIlysustainsthewriter*s 1 bered among the best of her works." 
previous reputation, and may be vcam- \ — Trey TUmes. ^ 

RANDOIiPH GORDON, 

And Other Stories. 
** Our Word for it, it. is füll of sparkle, duU page from ' Ouida.' *'^Now Or» 
dramatic Situation, and sharp charao ieans Picayuno, 
terisation. We have never yet seen a 

CECIL CASTLEBEAINE'S GAGE, 

And Other Stories. 
" One of the most populär of her 1 istics which ddight so laige an armj 
boolcs." — LouisvilU Commorcial. of readers of tnis novellst." — Nem 

"Has all the peculiar duuracter- | York Evtning Mmil^ 

A LEAF IN THE STORJÜ, 

And Other Novelettes. WithTwolIlustratlons. 8vo. Paper cover. SOcents. 
" Those who look upon Hght litera- 1 pleasureandsatisfaction«"— ^«//MMr« 
Uure as an art will read these tales with Gtuetto* 



PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPJNCOTT &* CO. 



MES. WISTEE'S POPULAE TEANSLATIONS 

FROM THE aERMAN. 



From tho German of E. Hartner. 
xamo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 



•' This storv is one.of peculiar inter- 
est, and will De read with pleasure." 
— iVaskin^on National RePublican. 

** It is one of the best of the long 
series of translations which Mn. 



Wister has given us." — Boston Tran- 
Script. 

** The Story is one of unusual merit.** 
—New England Journal of Educa- 
tion. 



From the German of Moritz von Reichenbach, 
xamo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 
"A thoroughly pleasing romance. 1 interest to th« end."— iVew 
which will be read with weTl-sustainea | Evening Post. 

A PIB^W RACB. 

From the German of Golo Raimund, 
xamo. Extra cloth. $1.35. 



York 



'* There is no translator so trusted 
hy the public, or, indeed, who occu- 

8ies any such position as that which 
Irs. Wister's good work has secured 



8ies any such position as that which 
Irs. Wister's good work has secured 
for her. The Book is a story rather 



/ister's 

■. The _ 

out of the common course of German 



romances, and is drawn with great 
delicacy and finish." — Publiskers* 
Weekly, New York. 

*' A very intaresting %Xaryy*— North 
American. 



CA^TI^B HOHBBnVAI^D, 

From the German of Adolph Streckfuss, 
xamo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 
"She is one of the best German 
translators in America. ' Castle Ho- 
henwald' belongs to the best class of 
German romances." — Cincinnati 
Commtrcial. 



"A brilliant and attractive story, 
fuU of incident and adventure, and 
sure to entertain the reader with its 
clever delineations of fashionable so- 
ciety." — Boston Traveller. 



HI ARGARKTHIS f 

Or, Lift ?roll«mi. 
From the German of E. Juncker. 



xamo. Extra 
•* ' Margarethe' is eminently a ro- 
mance of pure and elovating senti- 
ments, ana a work of high literary 
merit, as well as of absorbing and sym- 
pathetic interest. The story is one of 
great power.'' — Boston HoTHeJournal. 
** A fascinating novel, extremely 
well written, handling characters, 
scenes, and dramatic incidents, as 
well as the weightiest ' life problems/ 



cloth. $1.50. 

in a really masterly way. Few will 
feel like putting down the book when 
they have once began to read it." — 
Baltimore Bulletin. 

"This is the best novel that has 
appeared on our table for many a day. 
It is a book füll of power, of beauty,^ 
and of thrilling interest." — Cincinnati 
Commercial. 



PUBLICATJONS OF % B, LIPPINCOTT ^ CO. 

THE "DUCHESS" SERIES OF NOVELS. 



itmo. Bztra doth. $x.^ Paper cover. 



40 Cents. 



" It is fiucinating to a high degree. 
. . . We lay aside the book wtth a 
sigh of regret that the pleasure is över, 
after mingling 



with 



_ our laughter and tears 
the" varying fortunes of the 



charming heroine."— Aimv York Eve. 
Mail. 

"Certainly *PhylIis' is one of the 
most fascinating little novels that has 
appeared this ycar."— JNT. O. Times. 



xsmo, Extr« doth. $1.35. Paper cover. 40 cents. 



** It really an attractire novel. Füll 
of wit, spirit, and gayety, the book 
contains, nevertheless, touches of the 
most exquisite pathos. There is plenty 
of fun and humor, which never aegen- 



erate into vulgarity. All women will 
envy, and all men fidl in love with, 
her. Higher praise we surely cannot 



AIRV PAIRV I^II^IAI!«. 

xamo. Extra cloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 40 cents. 



"The airiest and most 
contribution of the month is alirilUant 
romance by the author of ' Phyliis.' 
It is as füll of variety and refreshment 
as a bright and changeful June mom- 



ii^. Its narrative is animated, its 
dialogue crisp and spirited, its tone 
pure aud wholesome^and its characters 
are gracefullycontrasted."— /^«»»/rr^x 
Magazine, 



BBAUTV^ DAITOHTBÜB. 

xamo. Extra cloth. $1.35. Paper cover. 40 cents. 



" The Story is the airiest, lightest, 
brtghtest imaginable. There is no 
dead weieht about it. It is flooded 
with whoTe oceans of sentiment, but 
they are salty, sparkling, breezy 



oceans, and not stagnant pooIs. 
' Beauty's Daughters' are a winspme 
and wayward bcvy," — LamsvilU 
Courier-Journal, 



MR8. GBOFFRBY. 

Extra cloth. $1.35. Paper cover. 40 cents. 



" It Is written in such a charming 
style, witty, sparkling, airy, constant- 
ly chan^ing, never the same, and yet 
sQways m uie same line. It is a book 



you can't help liking, and it is sure to 
find lots of readers and add to the 
already well-established fame of its 
author."— ^M/<w» Post. 



PAITH APID Uü^PAITH, 

xamo. Extra cloth. $1.35. Paper cover. 40 cents. 



"This last work is fully equal to 
any which have preceded it. It is 
reauly an attractive romance, füll of 
bright wit, fine descriptions, and well- 
sketched characters."— ^»r/r'Mt^/t?» 
Hawkeyg. 

" Whocver has enjoyed * Mrs. Geof- 



frey' or 'Phyliis' will not require 
urging to read this last novel. In 
truth, this fresh story is more enter- 
taining and even more absorbing than 
* Mrs. Geoffrey.* From cover to cover 
this story is aelightful."-^iN^rw York 
Honte youmai. 



PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT &> CO. 
THE 

«ODD XRUMP)> SKRIKS 

OF NOVELS. 

8vo. Fine ototh. $1.25. Paper cover. 76 cts. 



THE ODD TRUMP. 



" Desenring the highest praise. . . . 
Its incidents are all pure; it is the 
apotheosis of chivalnc braverv and 
courtesy; and is written in elegant 
English, «rith a purity of style that 



is in itself refreshing," — LouisvilU 
Courier- Journal. 

** Bright and lively from preface to 
PostScript."— FktTadei/hta North 
A mertcan. 



HARWOOD. 



" A good novel in the best sense of 
the Word ; lively, dramatic, told right 
along from beginning to end without 



any flagging of the movement, and 
without a Single unnecessary episode." 
— Indianapolis Journal, 



THE LACY DIAMONDS. 

" Win more than ever stamp its 1 noveltsts of America, or it may be of 
author as one of the foremost populär ] the world." — New York Commercial. 



FLESH AND SPIRIT. 



'* We do not at all wonder that these 
novels are populär. They deserve 
popularity for being precisely what 



they are meant to be and what they 
profess to \)c."—Nev> York Evening 
Post, 



THE CLIFTON PICTURE, 



"A novel that the most exciting 
taste will revel in. It is brimful of 
situations, bright and entertaining." 
'^Boston Post, 

" It is a most readable story. The 



style is animated, the tone is pure 
and healthy, and the whole story is 
thoroughly entertaining.** — Louisvitle 
Courier' JourmU, 



THE GHOST OF REDBROOK. 



" It is a thoroughly readable novel, 
pure and vigorous in tone, with plenty 
of love, romance, and humor, and not 
much ghost, The plot is worked out 



most skilfully, and will puzzle even the 
inveterate novel readers.** — LouisvitU 
Courier- Journal» 



PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPI.VCOTT *• CO. 

GEORGE MACDONALD'S WORKS 



8vo. P»per cov«r. 50 cenU. Fine doth. $1.00. 

"It It the most mature, elaborate, | have had an extraordinary «uccess.** 
and highly-finished work of its dis- ^Philadtlphia Evening Bulletin. 
liaguuthed author, whose other noYda | 



BflCJLRQlTXS OP 

8vo. Paper cover. 50 centa. Fine cloth. $i.o(X 

"One of the best of Geor^ Mac- i not less strong in the delineatioa of 
donald's noveb, stronger in mcident character." — New York Eve. PosU 
tfaan his stories are wont to be, and | 



8vo. Paper cover. 50 centa. Fine cloth. $1.00. 



" The Story is one of strong interest 
from opening to condusion. It is, in 
fact, one of Macdonald's best, and 
tficre are thousands of readers who | 



know how high a recommendation as 
to the interest of the story that n 
—Detroit Tribüne. 



8vo. Paper cover. 50 centa. Fine cloth. $x.o& 



"An absorbing novel — in some, if 
not in all, respects Macdonald's b^t ; 
and his novels are among the best of 



our time."— 6a» Francisco Alta-Cal» 
i/brnia. 



BOYXZOOO. 

xamo. Profaaely Uluatrated. Extra cloth. $1.35. 

"Mr. Macdonald writes of youthful I volume is in his best style." — Boston 
experiences in a way unequalied by Post. 
any other author of the day, and this | 



THE PZUM-CESS AMD TZZE GOBUGN-. 

xamo. Profuaely Uluatrated. Extra cloth. $1.25. 

" This is one of the most attractive 1 and appearance. It is fascinating in 
books for the young published this its interest." — Pittsburgh Gazette, 
•eason, in respect both to contents | 



PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT (Sr* CO, 

POPULÄR NOVELS IN PAPER COVERS. 

(CHEAP EDITIONS.) 



n^isas, ^TAR ^Kiui^ OF PioirKi3« 



Courtship in 1730 and in z86o. $0.50 

Storm-Driven 50 

Olivi« Raleigh 50 



LH ^ $0.50 

Grey Abbey 50 

It is the Fashion 50 



ROSA PI. CARBV*8 PIOVl^I^. 

Nellie*8 Memories $0.75 | Queenie*« Whim $0.60 



RKBKCCA HARDIPIG DAin8*8 I^OVBI^. 

Kitty's Choice $0.40 I A Law Unto Herself. $0.50 

Dallas Galbraith x.oo 



"RITA»©»» PIO^BIrS. 

Daphne $0.50 1 Fragoletta $0.50 



HR8. B. I^Vmiil LrI2i|'rOPI'8 PIOVl^I^. 

The Atonement of Leam 1 The World Well Lost $0.75 

Dundas.^ $z.oo | 



]III8ClSI«I«APlKOU8 PIOVBI^. 



Adam and Bve $0.60 

Beiles and Ringers 50 

Julian Karslake's Secret 60 

Love in Idleness 50 

Alton-Thorpe 4|0 

Cläre and Beb« ^^ 60 



Through Winding Ways... $0.75 

Craque*0**Doom 60 

Alide M. .40 

Wings 40 

Women's Husbands.. 50 



All of the above are also published in cloth binding«. 
Prices ranging from $1.00 to $l.BO. 



PUB LIGA TIONS OF J, B, LIPPINCOTT 6* CO. 

POPULÄR STANDARD TiTORKS, 

OF THE MOST APFK07ED EDITIOHS. 



ANCIBNT CLA88IC8 FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Embracing th« Dtstinguisbed Authon of Greecc and Rome. Edited by 
Rev. w7 L. CoLUNS. aSvoIs. i6mo. Cloth. |x.oopervol. In setof 
14 vob., in box. Extra doth. |3i.oo. 

BIOELOW'8 LIFE OP BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Written by himself (Franklin). Edited from Original Manuscripts, Printed 
Correspondence, and other Writings. By Hon. John Bigblow. 3 vols. 
Crown 8to. Extra cloth. I4.50. Halfcalf. I9.75. 

FORSTER'S LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By John Forstbr, author of " Life of Goldsmith," etc. With Steel Fn- 
gravings and Fac-Similes. Fißh Editum, 3 vols. lamo. Extra 
doth. I4.50. 

HAZLITT'S LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

lUustrated with xoo Fine Steel Engravings. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Fine cloth, 
extra. I7.S0. Ouaf Edition, 3 vols. xamo. Cloth. I4.50. Sheep. ^.00. 

PRESCOTT*S COMPLETE WORKS. 

Nrw and Revised Edition. Edited by J. Fostbr Kirk. 15 vols. i2mo. 
With Portraits from Steel, and Maps. Fine cloth, extra, pi.oo per vol. 
New Pe*ular Edition. Printed from the plates of the " New Revised 
Edition.*' Pricc per vol. : Cloth, $x . 50. 

BULWER'S NOVELS. 

Tke Lord Lytton Edition. Complete in 25 vols. With Frontispieces. 
xamo. Fine cloth, extra, fx.aspervol. Price per set, f 31.25. Library 
Edition. Complete in 47 vols. Large type. xamo. Cloth. ^7.00. 

DICKENS'S WORKS. 
Tko Standard Illustrated Edition. Complete in 30 vols. 8vo. Fine 
cloth, extra. ^.00 per set. The Charles Dickens Edition. Illustrated. 
x6 vols. xamo. I<ull Russia. j^.oo per set. Diamond Edition. 
Illustrated. X4 vols. x6mo. Paper cover. 35 cents per vol. Cloth, on 
finer paper. $iqjoo per set. 

LANDOR'S WORKS. 

The Works of Walter Savage Landor. New Edition. Edited by John 
FoRSTBR. 8 vols. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. Cloth. ^32.00. Half 
calf. I48.00. 

ADDISON'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

Edlted, with Notes, by Prof. Grbbnb, With Portrait on Steel. 6 vols. 
xamo. Cloth. I7.50. Library sheep. f zo.50. Half calf, gilt extra. 
^x8.oo. 

BYRON'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 

Edited by Thomas Moorb. Illustrated with Steel Plates. Fine Edition. 
4 vols. Z3mo. Extra cloth. |xo.oo. Sheep. ^xa.oo. Cheap Edition, 
^500. 

KIRK*S HISTORY OF CHARLES THE BOLD, 

Duke of Burgundy. By John Fostbr Kirk. 3 vols, 8vo. Fine cloth. 
^.00. Library sheep. fxx.25. 

RANDALL'S LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
By Hbnry S. Ramdali., LL.D. In 3 vols. 8vo. Cloth. I9.00. 



'The above Works are also bound In a varlety of handsome extra styles. 



